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• HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 



PREFACE 



TO 



THE GUARDIAN. 



J-N the interval between the completion of 
the seventh and the commencement of the 
eighth volume of the Spectator^ animated 
by the extraordinary success of that work. 
Sir Richard Steele resolved upon the as- 
sumption of a similar design, though under 
a different name and character. Accordingly 
on Thursday, March the lSth« 1713, came 
out the first number of the Guardian, which 
was continued daily for several months, the 
last paper being dated October the 1st of 
that year. 
Guard. b 
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Though Mr. Ironside^ as Guardian to the 
Lizard family, held au office more contracted 
in its sphere than that which his immediate 
predecessor enjoyed, the same variety of subject, 
fertility of invention, and comic powers, which 
so strongly captivated the readers of the Spec- 
tator, were equally discoverable in the lucubra- 
tions of the venerable Nestor. Morality, piety, 
and monitory lessons of prudence and experi- 
ence; necessary attendants on his age and utua- 
tion, occupy, as might be expected, no small 
portion of the Guardian'^s attention. *^ My 
design," says he, ^^ upon the whole, is no less 
than to make the pulpit, the bar, and the 
stage, all ^t in concert in the care of piety, 
justice, and virtue; for I am past a11 the re- 
gards of this life, and have nothing to ma^ 
nage with any person or pa/rty^ but ta deli- 
ver myself, as becomes an old man with one 
foot in the grave, and one who thinks he is 
passing to eternity.^ 

Had Sir Richaed Steele rigorously ad- 
hered to the resolution distinguished by 
Italics, it had been fortunate for himself, 
and for the republic of letters; but the aiw 
dour of his politics was top powerful for his 
philosophy, and he had completed but forty 
numbers when he violated his plan of neu- 
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Ixalityyand entered into all the turbulence of 
cxmtending parties. Independent of this ble- 
tnisfay for such it assuredly is in a work de- 
.voted to literature apd ethics, the design is 
supported with con^tency and spirit ; and the 
yanious characters of the Lizard family, their 
cares, passions, ipterests, and diversions, afford 
scope for much raillery, instruction, and enter- 
tainment. It would appear that Steele under- 
took this work without any previous concert 
with his illustrious colleague, and that lie pur- 
sued it for many weeks with vigour and assi- 
duity, and with very little aid from his friends^ 
0t from the letter-box ; but the assdstance which 
0ur author had so amply received during the 
piAlication of his former papers, was with Ut«. 
tie ditmmition eventually continued in the pre- 
sent. The first volume contains many capital 
essays by Berkeley, Pope, and Tickell, and the 
second is greatly indebted to Addison. 

The Guardian was in effect a continuation of 
the Spectator^ under another name. It was 
conducted on the same plan, and with the same 
laudable intentiohs. It^^was published dmly 
until October 1, 1718, N"* 175, when it was 
abruptly closed, in consequence tof a quarrel 
between Sts£i<b and Toijson, the bookseller. 

62 
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A few days after the decease of the Guardian, 
Steele commeDced the Englishman, the first 
paper of which work appeared on the 6th of 
October, 1713. Whatever circumstances at- 
tended the conclusion, which certainly was 
very abrupt, it appears that Steele came 
prepared for the commencement of the Gttar" 
dian, with more industry and richer stores 
than usual. He wrote a great many papers in 

^ succession with very little assistance from his 
x^ontemporaries. Addison, for what reason is 
jiot very pbvious, except that he might now be 
looking to higher employment, does not make 
his appearance until N® 67, nor after that, ex- 
cept once, until N^ 97, when he proceeds without 
interruption for twenty- seven numbers, duripg 
which time Steele^s affairs are said to have 
been embarrassed. Steele's share amounts 
to seventy-one papers, in point of merit equal, 
if not superior, to his Spectators. Addison 
wrote fifty-one papers, and generally with his 
accustomed excellence, but it may perhaps be 
thought that there is a greater proportion of 
serious matter, and more frequent use made of 
the letter-box than was usual with this writer. 
The contributors to this paper were not many, 

v and of these few some have been already noticed 
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as coDtributors to the Spectator. The first for 
Ajuantity and valu^ was the celebrated Bishop 
of Cloyne, Db. Geoege Beekeley, a most 
amiable man, but a writer sometimes so absurd 
that it has been doubted whether it was possi- 
ble he could be serious in tlie principles he ad*- 
.vaDced. 

This eminent writer was a native of Ireland, 
and the son of William Berkeley of Thomas- 
town, in the county of Kilkenny, whose father 
having suffered greatly for bis loyalty for 
Charles the First, went to Ireland after the res- 
lofation, and there obtained the coUectorship 
4)f Belfast. Dr. Berkeley wa^ bom March 12, 
1^4, at Eilcrin, near Thomas-town ; received 
his eeslj education at Kilkenny school, under 
Dr. Hinton ; was admitted a pensioner at Tri- 
nity college, DubHn, at the age of fifteen, and 
£dlow <rf the same cdlege on the 9th of June, 
1707. His first pubhcation was, ** Arithmetica . 
absque algebra aut EucUde demonstrata,^ which 
was written before he was twenty years of age, 
thougli not published till 1707. It shews his 
early disposition for mathematical knowledge, 
end ^e .commencement of hid application io 
those acute metaphysical inquiries, by which 
he was afterwards so eminently distinguished. 

J3 
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His next work was " The Theory of Vision,'* 
which was published in 17099 and is the first 
attempt to distinguish the immediate operations 
bf the senses from the conclusions we habitually 
deduce from our sensations. The author clearly 
shews that the connexion between the sight 
and touch is the effect of habit ; insomuch that 
a person bom blind, and suddenly made to see, 
would at first be utterly unable to foretel how 
the objects of sight would affect the sense of 
touch ; or, indeed, whether they were tan^ble 
or not ; and that until experience had repeat- 
edly taught him what events were concomitant 
with hia sensations, he would be incapable of 
forming any notion of proximity or distance. 
These and other interesting positions have 
since been experimentally verified. In his 
next work, entitled " The Principles of Human 
Knowledge,'^ he attempts to prove that the 
commonly -received notion of the existence of 
matter is false and inconsistent with itself; 
that those things which are called percepti- 
ble objects exist only, in the mind, and are 
mere impressions produced by the immedi- 
ate act of the Deity, according to certain 
laws, from which in the ordinary course of na- 
ture he nev^r deviates^. The writer of hjb life 
seems to think that, the perusal of the airy 
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visions of romanee, and the attention which at 
that time was excited towards the operations of 
the mind, by Locke and others, may probably 
have givep birth to his disbelief of the exist- 
ence of matter. But the reasonings of Berkeley 
possess higher claims, and bear no analogy with 
the visions of romance. His mind was uncom- 
monly acute. He discerned much, but his pro- 
gress was to be made in a region of enterprise 
then scarcely explored, and still enveloped with 
obscurity. The familiar hypothesis of impene- 
trable extended atoms, familiar only because 
adopted by philosophers for ages, is in strict-i 
ness as inconceivable as the hypothesis of Berke- 
ley, for his absolute conclusion is not indeed 
entitled to a better name. The truth is, that 
we discern nothing but powers. Berkeley saw 
this truth most clearly : but he dared to look 
further, and pretended to trace the origin of 
those powers of which in fact we know nothing, 
and have not even the data upon which we 
might attempt to investigate their isources. 
Whether matter consbt of atoms ; whether it 
be penetrable, or impenetrable; whether a par- 
ticle of matter be any thing but the mere loca- 
lity or centre, round which the operation of cer- 
tain powers may be effected ; whether there be 
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any other mode of existeiice but that which is 
denoted by the word consciou»aess ; and whe- 
ther matter be or be not extrinsical to conscious- 
ness; — ^these, and numerous other questions, 
which may be, and have been pn^Kised^ must 
be determined, if in truth they be determina- 
ble, by that succession of facts which we are 
habituated to distinguish by the names of cause 
and effect. Belrkeley possessed an original, 
strong mind, capable of removing a portion of 
errors in metaphysics; but he proceeded too ra- 
pidly on a subject which is not y^ reduced to 
that simplicity of which it appears (o be capable. 
In the introduction to the Principles of Hu^ 
man Knowledge, tlie author objects to Locke's 
doctrine of abstract ideas. This last author 
had asserted that the mind is capable of leav* 
ing out of the complex idea of an individual 
whatever may constitute its peculiarity, and by 
that means obtaining an abstract idea, wherein 
all the particulars of the same kind equally par- 
take. Berkeley rectifies this notion, by ob- 
serving we have no abstract ideas ; but that in 
cases where such ideas have been supposed to 
exist, the ol}9ect of attention is some general 
proporition or truth, which being appUcable to 
a; great number of individuals, may be affirpied 
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of them, and used for their classification. This 
does not appear to be a mere subtlety or nice 
distinction; for if we look into the reasoning 
processes of the middle ages, and of many 
writers even of our own times, we shall find 
that a very great portion of error indeed has 
arisen from a direct, or implied, supposition of 
independent abstract notions. It may be suffi- 
cient on this occasion to mention the words 
space, ratio, motion, virtue, vice, &c. which 
when used as substantives, are very obscure, 
but become much more perspicuous when the 
specific bodies, or things of which they are re- 
lations, are expressly treated. 

When this book first appeared, the author 
sent copies to Dr. Clarke and Mr. Whiston. 
The latter professed to understand nothing of 
the matter, but was desirous that Dr. Clarke 
would answer him, which, however, the doctor 
declined. Some years afterwards, Mr. Addison 
was the means of bringing the doctor to a con- 
ference with Bishop Berkeley, to discuss this 
very subject, but they parted without coming 
to any conclusion. Dr. Berkeley is said to have 
expressed his dissaitisfaction that his antagonist, 
though unable to r^ply, was unwilling to own 
himself convinced. It is indeed a common case 
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of Opponents in controversy to suspect or ac- 
cuse each other of insincerity, and in no cases 
more frequently than those in which scarcely 
any conceivable interest exists to urge such de- 
reliction of principle. But a very obvious truth 
is overlooked by the combatants. Most of our 
knowledge of truth or falsehood presents itself 
to the mind in consequence of habitual admis- 
sion or rejection ; and few indeed are the asser- 
tions which offer themselves to the mind, accom- 
panied by their demonstrations. Hence it hap- 
pens uniyersally in conferences, and most fre- 
4}uently in written discussions, that the party 
who is readiest in the arangement of his argu- 
ments will indeed sUenoe his opponent, but 
never can expect to convince him, until the 
same facility of recurrence to the propositions 
on the one side can be generated, as already 
exists with regard to those on the other. 

In the year 1712, by the perusal of liOckeTs 
two treatises on Government, Berkeley's atten- 
tion was directed to the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience ; in support of which doctrine he print- 
ed the substance of three common places <»* 
sermons^ delivered by him that year in the 
college chapel, which aflerwards occasioned , 
him to be represented as a Jacobite : but Mr. 
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Molyneux, who had been secretary to the' 
prince of Wales, afterwards George II. took 
care to remove that impression, and was the 
occasion of our author^s being known to Queen 
Carbline. In February, 1718, he published a 
further defence of his celebrated System of 
Immaterialism, in three dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous. The acuteness and ele^ 
gance of his writings, joined to the amiable 
qualities of his mind and manners, established 
his reputation, and rendered his company de. 
«irable, even where his doctrine ^as not ad^ 
mitted. Two gentlemen of very opposite po- 
litical principles concurred in introducing him 
to the learned and the great;— Sir Richard 
Steele and Dr Swift. He was very intimate 
with Pope, with whom he lived in strict friend* 
ship for the remainder of his life. Dean Si^ift 
recommended him to Lord Berkeley of Stratton, 
and other valuable acquaintance, and procured 
him the place of chaplain and secretary to the 
celebrated Earl of Peterborough in his em- 
bassy to the King of Sicily, and the other 
Italian states. On his return to England, at 
the latter end of 1714, he found &is expectation 
of preferment destroyed, by the fall of Queen 
Anne's ministry; he some time afterwards 
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embraced the offer of accompanying Mr. Ashe, 
son of the bishop of Clogher, in a tour through 
Europe. At Paris he visited the illustrious 
father Mallebranche, whom he found in his 
cell, cooking in a small pipkin a medicine for 
an inflammation in the lungs, with which he 
was then troubled.' The conversation naturally 
turned on our author^s system, of which Malle- 
branche had acquired some knowledge, from 
a translation then lately published. It *is said 
that the discussion of this subject proved fatal 
to tlie venerable philosopher. In the ardour of 
disputation he exerted himself so much that his 
disorder was greatly aggravated, and terminated 
in- his death a few days afterwards. In this se- 
cond excursion, Mr. Berkeley was absent more 
than four years, travelling not only by the usual 
route, called the grand tour, but likewise over 
Apulia, Calabria, and the whole island of 
Sicily, of which last country he collected ma- 
terials for a Natural History ; but they were 
unfortunately lost in his passage to Naples. 
At Lyons, in his way homeward, he com- 
posed a tract " De Motu," which he sent to 
the Boyal Academy at Paris, and printed, on 
his arrival in London, in 17^1. His return 
being shortly after the universal distress oc- 
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casioned by the South Sea scheme, he wrote 
a pamphlet on that subject, under the title of 
*'An Essay towards preventing the Ruin of 
Great Britain," printed in London in 172X. 
His friend Mr. Pope at this time, introduced 
him to Lord Burlington, who became much at- 
tached to him for his skill in architecture, and 
recommended him to the Duke of Grafton. 
This nobleman being lord lieutenant of Ireland 
took him over as one of his cliaplains in 1721, 
after he had been absent for more than six 
years from his native country. He had been 
dlected senior fellow of his college in July, 
1717, and now took the degrees of bachelor 
and doctor of divinity, November 14, 1721. 
In the following year his fortune was very un- 
expectedly increased. On his first going to 
London in 1713, Dean, Swift introduced him 
to the family of Mrs. Ester Vanhomrigh, the 
celebrated Vanessa^ and took him often to dine 
at her house. Some years before her death 
this lady removed to Ireland, and fixed her 
residence at Celbridge, a pleasant village in 
the neighbourhood of Dublb, probably with a 
view of often enjoying the company of a man 
for whom she had so strong an attachment. 
But on the discovery of the Dean's actual 
Guard. • c 
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marriage with Mrs. Johnson, or SteUaj^ she al- 
tered her intention of making him her heir, 
and left her whole fortune, amounting to near 
80001. to be equally divided between Mr. 
Marshall, a gentleman of the law, and Mr. 
Berkeley^ whom she. named her executors. 
This hews was not a httle surprising to the 
doctor, who had not once seen the lady from 
the time of bis return to Ireland to that of her 
death. In the discharge of his trust as execu- 
tor, he had an opportunity of shewing that he 
did adopt the sentiments of his benefactress 
with regard to the publication of the corre- 
spondence between her and Dean Swift. He 
immediately destroyed such parts of that cor- 
respondence as came into his hands; not, as 
he said, because it contained any thing cri- 
minal, but because he conceived that the 
warmth of expression in the letters of the 
lady was such as was unfit for the public eye. 
It does not appear, however, that our author 
had any duties to perform in the situation he 
stood, which were different from those of a 
common executor, upon whom it is, generally 
speaking, incumbent rather to suppress than 
publish whatever of private matter may fidl 
into his hands. The letters are sttU in being. 
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and some fragments have appeared, which are 
strongly expressive of that ardour which Dr. 
Berkeley is said to have marked as the charac- 
ter of the papers he destroyed. 

On the 18th of May, 1724, the doctor was 
promoted to the deanery of Derry, worth . 
IIOOL per annum, and resigned his fellowship. 
He had been ocpupied since his arrival in 
Ireland with a project for converting the savage 
Americans to Christianity, by a college to be 
erected in the Summer Islands, otherwise called 
the Isles of Bermuda. He made a proposal for 
this purpose to the government, and offered to 
resign hit own great preferment, and dedicate 
the remainder of his life, on the moderate sala- 
ry of 1001. a year, to the instruction of youth 
in America. Three junior fellows of Trinity 
College, the Rev. William Thompson, Jona- 
than Rogers, and James King, Masters of 
Arts, consented to join with the author of the 
project, and to exchange all their proq)ectB for 
A settlement of 401. a year in the Atlantic 
Ocean* Dr. Berkeley, however, notwithstand- 
ing the powerful effect of superior motives mi 
his own mind, beyond those of mere inte- 
rest, was too accute an observer of the human 
mind ta expect that the same energy would 

c2 
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operate in the subordinate, though essential^ 
circumstances of his plan. His application to 
government was supported by the allurement of 
present advantage. By considerable research 
and inquiry, he' obtained an accurate know,- 
ledge of the value of certain lands in the island 
of Saint Christopher's, ceded by France, at the 
treaty of Utrecht ; by the sale of which he un- 
dertook to raise a much greater sum than had 
heen expected ; and proposed that part of the 
purchase-money should be applied to the erec- . 
tion of his college. He also found means to 
convey his proposal directly to the ear of 
George the First, who commanded Sir Robert 
' Walpole to introduce and carry it through the 
House of Commons ; and granted a charter for 
the erection of a college Ify the name of St. 
Paul's College, in Bermuda, to consist of a 
president and nine fellows, who were obliged to 
maintain and educate Indian scholars at the 
rate of ten pounds per annum for each. An 
address' was accordingly presented from the 
House of Commons to his Majesty, praying 
that he \fould grant, for the use of the presi- 
tient and fellows of that college, such sums out 
of the produce of the lands for sale in St. 
Christopher's as his Majesty should think pro- 
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per. The sum of 10«0001. vras immediately 
promised by the mimster, and subscriptions 
were made for promoting so pious an under- 
taking. In the mean time the dean married, 
August 1, 1728, Anne, the eldest daughter of 
John Forster^ Esq. Speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons. But this engagement was so far 
from being any obstruction to his grand un- 
dertaking, that he actually set sail for Rhode 
Island in the middle of the following month, 
accompanied by his lady, a Miss Hancock, 
two gentl^oiai of fortune, whose names were 
' J^ames and Dalton, with a pretty large sum of 
money of his own property, and a collecticm 
of books for his intended library. He went 
to Rhode Island, which lay nearest to Ber- 
muda, with the intention of purchasing landa 
on the adjoining continent, for the support of 
his college; having a positive promise from 
those in power, that the money granted should 
be paid as soon as ever such lands should be 
selected and agi'eed for. This, however, was 
not d<me. Influence of another and more 
powerful nature interfered ; so that, after re^ 
maining Xwo years in Ammca, he had the 
tncMlification to reoeive an answer given by Sir 
Robert Walpole to the Bishop of London, 
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which put an €fnd to all his expectaticms. 
After various excuses, the answer received by 
Bishop Gibson from Sir Robert was, that, as a 
minister, he could assure him that the money 
would most undoubtedly be paid as soon as 
public convenience would admit ; but that if 
asked as a friend whether Dean Berkeley should 
continue in America, in expectation of such 
payment, he would by all means advise him to 
return to Europe, and give up his present ex- 
pectations. Thus it was, that after expenii- 
ing a considerable part of his fortune, and 
more than seven years of the prime of his life, 
in a scheme which shews the energy and in- 
tegrity of his mind, and his earnest desire to 
improve the state of society, he returned to 
Europe, and restored all the private subscrip- 
tions which had been advanced for its encou- 
ragement. 

In the year 173% he published the " Minute 
Philosopher.^' It consists of a series of dia- 
logues, on the model of Plato, the object of 
which is to refute the various systems of 
atheism, fatalism, and scepticism, in which 
he has recourse to his own systetn for a va- 
riety of new argunients. It is no wonder that 
Dr. Berkeley's system, rejectmg the existesice 
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of matter, in the oammonly-received sense, and 
bis project for the Bermudian college, which 
from his dinuterestedness on his own part was 
certainly not less difficult to be reconciled with 
the common notions of men, should have 
caused him to be thought a visionary, even by 
persons of considerable ability. On the ap. 
pearance of this last work. Dr. Sherlock car* 
ried it to Queen Caroline, the patroness of 
learned ^ men, and left it to her Majesty to de- 
termine whether such a treatise could be the 
product of a disordered understanding. That 
discerning princess had so high an esteem for 
Berkeley, that he was nominated at.her request 
to the rich deanery of Down, in Ireland ; but 
die royal intention b^g frustrated by the op- 
position of the lord lieutenant, her Majesty de- 
clared that since they would not suffer Dr. 
Berkeley to be an Irish dean, he should be a 
bishop ; and accordingly, on a vacancy, which 
happened early in 1783, he was promoted to 
the bishopric of Cloyne. 

This accession of consequence and wealtli 
caused no abatement in his studies, nor his 
activity in the cause of religion. Soon after 
this period our author excited a controversy 
relative to the doctrine of fluxions, which pro 
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duoed considerable agitatkm in the sci^idfic 
world, and wa& certainly of m^ch service in di- 
recting the attention of mathematicians to cm 
accurate enunciation of first principles. Wh^ 
Dr. Garth was on his death4)ed, Mr. Addison 
endeavoured to direct his attention towards the 
preparation for a future life, but received for 
answer, that he had good retison not to believe 
in the doctrines held out to him, because his 
friend Dr. Halley, who had dealt so much in 
demonstration, had assured him that the doc- 
trines of Christianity are incomprehensible, and 
religion itself an imposture. To Dr. Halley, 
Aerefore, it was universally understood that 
Dr. Berkeley addressed his ^^ Analyst,^' in the 
title, under the denomination of ^^ An Infidel 
Mathematician C* wherein it is examined whe- 
ther the object, principles, and inferences of 
the modem analysis are more distinctly con- 
ceived, or more evidently deduced, than re- 
ligious mysteries and points of faith. The 
chief objections to the doctrine of fluxions 
were, that the object of fluxions, namely velo- 
dties^ supposed to appertain to nascent incre- 
ments, or evanescent decrements, are altoge- 
ther inconceivable; and still less so are the 
quantities called second, thirds fourth, &c. 
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fluxions : and again, that the principal propo* 
sition for finding the momentum, or fluxion, of 
a product, or power, is not logically deduced,, 
because the conclusion is drawn by indirect 
consequence from two inconsistent suppo- 
sitions. ' Several answei-s to this pamphlet 
soon appeared; namely, Colson's Commen*- 
tary to an edition of Newton's Fluxions; a 
direct answer, by Phildlethes CantcArigensis, 
who is generally supposed to be Dr. Jurin ; 
and a treatise by Benfamin RobmSj Esq. enti- 
tled, A Discourse concerning the Nature and 
Certainty of Sir Isaac Newton^s Methods of 
Fluxions, and of Prime and Ultimate Ratios. 
This author, without taking any notice of the 
Analyst, or his objections, delivers the prin- 
ciples of the method in a strict and unex- 
ceptionable manner, so as not to be liable to 
those or any other objections. Philalethes pub- 
lished a letter under the title of Geometry no 
Friend to Infidelity ; to which the bishop an- 
swered, under the title of " A Defence of Free- 
thinking in Mathematics ;^' to which Philale- 
thes again replied, in 1735, in a pamphlet, en* 
dtled, The Minute Mathematician, or the Free 
thinker no just Thinker, in which the nature 
of fluxions is most clearly explained, and the 
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objections of the bishop were so fully answei^, 
that he made no further reply, and there the 
controversy ended. 

Mathematicians have been disposed to think 
this attack of Bishop Berkeley reprehensible^' 
because founded in mistake. But it must be 
admitted, as a general truth, that the removal 
of error tends to confirm truth ; and also tliat 
the hberties which mathematicians have^ taken 
in reasoning concerning infinite and infinitely 
infimte quantities, as if the negative teirm of 
infinite could admit of a positive signification, 
were much more deserving of reproof. It 
must therrfore be admitted that the scientific 
world is not a little obliged to him who provokes 
a b(»itroversy so beneficial in its consequences, 
and to which we are ipdebted not only for the 
works just mentioned, and for the masterly 
treatise of Maclaurin on Fluxions, but likewise 
for intvoducing the general use of a strict logi- 
cal process in the superior departments of ma- 
thematics. 

In 1735, he published *^ A Discourse ad« 
dressed to Magistrates,^ which was occasioned 
by an impious society ealled Blasters^ whidi 
tliis pamphlet suppressed. In 174<5, during 
the rebellion in Scotland, he published a letter 
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the Roman Catholics in his diocese ; and in 
f4Qy another to the clergy of that persuasioQ 

Ireland, which, from its candour, moderiationy 
id good sense, had so striking an effect on the 
mtiemen to whom it was addressed, that they 
^turned him their public thanks for the same, , 
L terms of the highest admiration of his Chris* 
an charity, discernment, and patriotism. The 
ite Lord Chestei*field, upon being advanced to 
le government, wrote to him that the see of 
/logh^ then vacant, and of double the value 
f that of Cloyne, was at his service, but thid 
ms with many expressions of thankfulness de^ 
lined. There was nothing little or mean in 
he composition of Berkeley. He could not 
)ear the suspicion of having written on the 
ide of government with the hope 6f reward. 
9is revenue was equal to all his wishes. He 
i&d become attached to the natural beauties 
)f the place of his residence, and it had for a 
number of years been the scene of his pas- 
toral exertions and private benevolences, which 
bad secured him the attachment of all around 
him. 

In 1650 he published ^^ Maxims concerning 
Patriotism,^ which afford an additional proof 
with his other worics of his knowledge of man- 
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kind, and his earnest disposition to serve the 
jcause of religion and his country. 

About his 60th year, he was troubled with 
a nervous cholic, brought on by his sedentary 
course of living, but in which he found consi- 
derable relief from tar-water, a medicine which 
became celebrated for a time in consequence of 
his elaborate treatise which appeared in 1744, 
entitled, ^^ Siris, or a Chain of Philosophical Re- 
flections and Inquiries concerning tar-water.'' 
It was printed a second time in 1746, and was 
fpUowed by " Further Thoughts on Tar-water,'' 
in 1752, which was his last performance. In 
July, 175S, he removed in a bad state of health 
with his lady and family to Oxford, in order to 
superintend the education of one of his sons. 
He was desirous of exchanging his bishopric 
for some canonry or headship at Oxford ; but 
not succeeding in this, he actually wrote to the 
secretary of state for permission to resign, which 
the king refused, but gave him permission to 
reside where he chose. He was highly respect- 
ed by the learned members of the university 
during the short time he lived among them. 
But on Sunday evening, January 15, 1753, as 
he was sitting in the midst of his family, listen- 
ing to a sermon of Br. Sherlock, he Was seized 
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with what was supposed to be a palsy in the 
heart, and expired. The event was so imine- 
diate, that the body was quite cold, and his 
joints stiff, before it was discovered by his 
daughter, who came to present him with a dish 
of tea. His remains were interred at Christ- 
church, Oxford^ where an elegant marble mo^ 
nument was erected by his widow, with a Latin 
inscription, written by Dr. Markham, then head 
master of Westminster school, and since arch- 
bishop of York. It is remarkable, that the 
year of his birth is in this inscription said to 
have been 1689) and his age 73 ; instead of 
1683, which makes his death in the 79th year 
of his age, apd is aiBrmed by his biographer 
to be right. 

Of the papers which Berkeley contributed to 
the Ouardiaai^ by far the greater portion is em- 
ployed in defending Christianity against the at- 
tacks of the free-thinkers, and especially against 
Collinses " Discourse on Free-thinking;" a pjwj- 
duction wliich, though in a high degree super- 
ficial and abusive, had, from its novelty and 
effrontery, a considerable circulation* The 
Bishop^s first essay on the subject commences 
as early as N^ 3, in which he very pointedly 
exposes the folly and impiety of Collins, and 

Giuird* d 
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his disciples. He f»t>secutes his design of ex« 
posing this mischievous sect^ and elucidating 
the great truths of reh^on, in N"" 27, on the 
expectations of a future state ; in N"" 29, which 
very humorously records his observations on 
the pineal gland of a free-thinker ; in N*" 55, 
on the importance of Christianity to virtue; 
in N® 62, on the utihty of public schools ; in 
N"^ 70, 77, and 83, on the narrowness and 
short-fflghtedness of , free-thinkers ; in N"" 88, 
on the superior excellence of the scriptural con- 
ception of the Deity ; in N* 89, on the nature 
of a future state as delineated in the New 
Testament ; and in N"* 1S6, on the endear- 
ments of friendship and benevolence. 

These eleven essays place before the reader, 
in a very popular and pleasing manner, and in 
a style of great perspicuity, many of the evi- 
dences and arguments for the authenticity and 
rationality of revelation ; and refute, by a 
chain of reasoning of easy comprehension, 
the absurd dogmata and inferences of those 
who very improperly called themselves Free- 
thinkers; an appellation which for their 
adoption and abuse of the term has since 
nearly become synonymous with the bigotry 
of scepticism. 
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On topics of a more miscellaneous nature, 
Dr. Berkeley has written but three numbers in 
the Guardian ; N*" S5, on the discovery of the 
pineal gland by Descartes, and on the author'^s 
ima^nary residence in the glands of philoso- 
phers, poets, beaux, mathematicians, ladies, 
and statesmen; a paper of a himiorous and 
satirical toidency. N*" 49 is, an essay of con* 
siderable merit on pleasures natural and fan- 
tastical, a subject of' the first importance ; as a 
taste for unsophisticated, for dbeap, and ea^y 
procurable {Measures, forms one of the chief 
ingredients in the cup of human happiness, 
^he bishop has presented us on this head with 
some just obsen^ations on tlie misery attendant 
upon excessive and artificial desires, and has 
pfunted in forcible language die permanent gra- 
tification resulting from the confinement of our 
wishes and enjoyments within the range of such 
rational and simple pleasures as we have the pro- 
spect of usually attaining. The last paper that 
we have to notice, as written by the worthy Bi- 
shop, is N*' 69} containing a high but just charac- 
ter of Fenelon^s ^' Demonstration of the Exist- 
^ice. Wisdom, and Omnipotence of .God,^ and 
terminating with a translation of the prayer which 
closes that pious and impressive work* 

d 2 
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We remarked, in enumerating the contribu- 
tors to the Spectator J that Pope was amongst 
the number, but what share he had in that pe- 
nodical work has never been positively aacer- 
tained; when the Guabdiav, however, com- 
menced. Pope became an early and valuable 
contributor to its support. The share which 
he took in this work has been ascertained upon 
good authority; which, after presenting our 
readers with an outline of the life of this cele- 
brated author, we shall point out. 

Alexander Pope was bom in London in 
1688. His father's ntuation in life is un- 
known, but it appears that he acquired wealth 
by trade, and that he, as well as his wife, was 
a Papist. Their son has asserted that they 
were both '^ of gentle blood ;" but as his fame 
and r^nk in society were entirely derived from 
himself, it is of little' consequence to inquire 
into the particulars of their family connexions. 
Soon after the Revolution, and his son^s birth, 
the father of Pope, who, with all the English 
Catholics of that time, was attached to the 
cause of the exiled King, retired from the scene 
of public affairs to Binfield in Windsor-forest, 
where he purchased a small house and a few 
acres of land; and not choosing to vest his money 
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in government securities, or to trust it in [ni« 
v^Ue hands, lived friigally upon the capitaL 
Young Pope was from infancy of a delicate 
constitution axkd a, f^ble fx^me of body, and his 
early disposition, by its gentleness and docility, 
seemed conformable to his corporeal habit. He 
was taught to read and write at home, and 
about the age of eight was placed under (he 
care of a Romish priest, named TavemeT) io 
Hampshire, where he learned the rudiments 
both of Latin and Greek. Being naturally 
fond of books, he became at this p^od ac«- 
quainted with !EngUsh verse by OgUby's trans- 
lation of tJomer, and Sandyf's of Ovid's Meta« 
morpl^oses; (ind frooi the perusal of these 
works he received so much delight, that they 
may be said to h^ve made him a poet He 
successively passed to two other schools, at 
Twyford, near Winchester, and at Hyde-park* 
comer.. The la$t situation gave him an cqipor- 
tunity of occasionally visiting the tlieatre ; and 
dramatic composition made such an impression 
upon him, diat h^ framed a kind of play from 
Qgilby's Homei*, intermixed with verses of his 
own, and procured it to be tcted by his school- 
fellows. About his twelftn year he was taken 
home by his fatlier, and for a time continued 

d3 
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his classical studies under another priest Thiis 
was nearly the date of his first printed poem, the 
" Ode on SoUtude," which is nothing remark- 
able for that age: it shews a correct ear for 
versification, and a power of neat expression, 
but gives no indication of fancy or strong 
feeling. . 

From this lime he seems to have been the di- 
rector of his own studies, and the variety of 
them shews that he was by no means deficient 
in industry, though his reading was rather ex- 
cursive than methodical. Poetry appears to have 
been adopted by him from his early years as a 
profession, for his poetical reading was always 
accompanied with attempts at imitation or trans- 
lation. In the latter he particularly exercised 
himself, and soon practised it with singular ex- 
cellence. If his translation of the first book of 
the « Thebais," and of '< Sappho to Phaon," 
made at the age of fourteen, were not much im- 
proved in their publication, it may be aflirmed 
that he rose at once almost to perfection in this 
walk; the latter piece especially has never been 
surpassed. His manners and conversation were 
probably as much above his years as his produc- 
tions were ; for, before he was sixteen, he at- 
tracted the notice of Sir William Trumball, a 
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retiried statesman in advanced life, whose seat 
was in the neighbourhood, and their acquaint- 
ance terminated in a friendly correspondence. 
This was the period in which he^composed his 
" Pastorals/' which were shewn about in ma- 
nuscript, and gained him many additional ad- 
mirers. Among these was the old dramatic 
writer Wycherley, who lavished upon the 
young poet flattery which the latter already 
well knew how to return. He obtained a more 
useful friend and correspondent in Walsh, 
whom Dryden pitnounced the best English 
critic of his time. He also formed an intimacy 
with Mr. Cromwell, a person who has been 
called a compound of a beau and a pedant. 
The lax morals and affected gallantry of this 
gentleman seem to have exerted an unfavour- 
able influence on Pope, who early fell into a 
strain of frivolous and ironical compliment to- 
wards the female sex, mixed with coarseness 
and indelicacy. Indeed, if the simple, natural, 
ardent character be supposed congenial to the 
poet, no one of the tribe set out with a more 
unpoetical character than Pope. He does not 
appear to have cultivated friendship with any 
of his own age or condition; and in all his 
early connexions of this kind, some purpose 
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of obtaining credit and dislinGliaa may be 
traced. 

His " Pastorals'^ were first printed in 1709, 
in a volume of Tonson^s miscellanies, and could 
not iaU of attracting general admiration on ac- 
count of the melodious sweetness of the vevsi* 
fication, and the polished lustre of the diction. 
At the same time they might be regarded as 
equal proofs of his poetical deficiencies— want 
of original observation, and an artificial cast of 
sentiment He was in the mean time exercising 
himself in compositions of a higher class. He 
had written his " Ode for St. Cecilia's Day," 
and his " Chorusses" lor the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's Tragedy of Brutus, and in this year he 
wrote his " Essay on Criticism." 

In 1711 he wrote his " Elegy on an un- 
fortunate Lady," one of his most finished com- 
positions, and almost the only one in which he 
has aimed at the high pathetic. The same year 
gave birth to his " Rape of the Lock," a mock 
heroic, that outstript all competition, and con- 
ferred upon him the chief title he possesses to 
the merit of invention. Its ground-work is a 
trifling incident in fashionable hfe ; and its ob- 
ject, if it has any beyond amusement, is a play- 
ful satire upon female frivolity, a topic to which 
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he often recurs, amidst all his compliments to 
the sex. About the same time he published 
the *^ Temple of Fame," written two years be- 
fore, and altered from Chaucer. Though par- 
taking of the embarrassments of the ori^nal 
plan, there are many passages in it which rank 
with his happiest e£Ports. 
, In 1713 Pope publishedhis "Windsor Forest," 
the first part of which was written by him at the 
age of sixteen, and indeed bears the stamp of 
juvenility. The concluding part is of a much 
higher strain, and serves as a scale of the poet's 
intermediate improvement He was now so well 
established in poetical fame, and had so much 
contributed to the public entertainment, that he 
thought he might venture upon a scheme which 
would produce him an accession of fortune as 
well as of reputation. In this year, therefore, 
he issued proposals for publishing a translation 
of the Iliad by subscription ; and to his own 
honour, and that of the nation, he soon received 
such assurances of encouragement, as removed 
all doubt of an ample remuneration for his la« 
hour. The subscription was promoted by many 
zealous friends of different ranks and parties. 
Among these. Swift, with whom he was now 
beccmie acquainted, was one of the most active. 
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He proceeded in his work with diligence, and 
published the first volume in quarto, cpntaining 
four books, in 1715. An open breach with 
Addison preceded this publication. It seems 
that jealousy in one, and suspicious irritability 
in the other, had already produced a diminu* 
tion of their friendship, though Pope had sup. 
plied Addison with a noble prologue to his 
Cato, and had made an attack upon Dennis as 
the censurer of that tragedy. Addison is said 
to have abated his kindnes3 for Pcpe from the 
time of his publishing proposals for the Iliad* 
An interview between them, mediated by mu- 
tual friends, for the purpose of explanation, 
ended in aggravated displeasure. Immediately 
after the appearance of Pope*s first volume of 
the Iliad^ a rival translation was pubhs)ied un* 
der the name of Tickell, to whicb Addison in 
conversation s^med to give the preference,' and 
Pope was persuaded that it was his own. This 
is not at present believed to have been the case, 
for Tickell was well able to have written it, and 
indeed was a better poet th^n Addison. Pope, 
however, was extremely exasperated, and wrote 
some lines of keen and polidied satire upon him, 
which were afterwards puhKsfaed, and have hem 
' greatly admired. As to the rival version, it never 
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went farther than a single book, and >sunk be« 
fiire that of Pope. 

The produce of the subscription now enabled 
him to take that house at Twickenham which 
he made so famous by his residence and his de-i 
corations, and he removed thither with his fa^ 
dier and mother. The first parent died twa 
years afterwards ; the second long survived ta 
be comforted by the truly filial attention of 
her son. 

After completing the Iliad, he undertook the 
Odyssey, for which also he experienced a liberal 
subscription. He was, however, materially aiE^ 
sisted in these works by the learning and abili- 
ties of others, particularly Broome, Fenton, and 
Pamell. The notes firom Eustathius were chief- 
ly extracted by Mr. Jortin. In 17^1 our author 
published an edition of Shakspeare, which shews 
that therein he consulted his fortune more than 
his fame. The reputation he had acquired by 
the success, as well as the merit of his works, 
procured him numerous enemies among writers 
of tlie minor classes, from whom he experienced 
frequent splenetic attacks. Perhaps it would 
have been more to his honour had he taken nb 
notice of them ; but in 1727 he vented his re- 
sentment in a mock heroic, entitled, " The Dun- 
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ciad," in which he took more than warrantable 
revenge, and, what was worse, iexposed to ridi« 
cule many ingenious and respectable persons 
who had given him no offence. In 17^9) by the 
advice of Lord Bolingbroke, he turned his pen 
to a moral and philosophical subject, the result 
of which was his Essay on Man, an ethical poem 
addressed to that statesman. Of this work it isi 
needless to speak, for whatever may be thought 
of its. leading priuciple, it possesses refined 
thoughts and substantial beauties. He next 
wrote satires, in which he attacked several per- 
sons of rank. Mr. Pope was engaged in prepar- 
ing a complete edition of his works, when he 
was carried off by a dropsy in the chest, ia 
1744. He bequeathed the property of his works 
to Dr Warburton, who published a collection 
of them witli notes, in 1761, in 9 vols, 'octavo. 
Dr. Joseph Warton also published an edition, 
to which he prefixed, what he had before print- 
ed, an admirable Essay on the Genius and Writ- 
ings of Pope. The person of Mr. Pope was lit- 
tle, and crooked ; yet there was much life and 
elegance in his countenance, except when he was 
labouring under his hereditary complaint, the 
head-ache. His friendships appear to have been 
capricious ; and he had no small portion of va- 
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mty in his disposition^ to which and self-interest 
almost all considerations w^e readily sacrificed. 
Of his religious opinicxis it is difficult to speak. 
From his Essay on Man it should seem as if he 
was a mere theist; and though he continued to 
profess the religion in which he was bred,. he oc- 
casioDally attended his parish church. 
* In the Gtuzrdian eight papers of considera* 
ble merit are known to hare been the produc- 
ticm of Pope. Of these the earliest is N° 4, a very 
just attack upon the extreme folly and servility 
of dedications, conducted, as they then were, 
upon no other principles than those of flattery 
and adulation. ^^ To say more of a man in these 
productions,'^ he observes, ^^ than one thinks^ 
with a prospect of interest, is dishonest; and 
without it, foolish. And whoever has had suc- 
cess in such an undertaking, must of necessity 
at. once think himself in his heart a knave for 
having done it, and his patron a fool for hav- 
ing beUeved it^ 

In N 11, our author has given us a very 

pleasing and animated description, and with 

many strokes of genuine humour, of the effects 

of vanity and self-love. N° 40 introduces, us 

the exquisite irony on the pastorals of PhiUps ; 

Guard. e 
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a paper which for its a4dress, its artifice^ and 
management, has never been surpassed. A 
plan had been formed, most probably by Ad* 
dison, Tickell, and Philips, to introduce into 
the Guardian a set of papers on pastoral 
poetry, which, after discussing the merits of the 
ancients, should criticise those among the mo- 
dems who had attempted this department, and 
decidedly give the palm to Philips. 

Pope, who had written his pastorals not long 
after diose of his rival, could not patiently en- 
dure this decision, and therefore sent this num- 
ber for insertion in tlie Gtuirdian ; of which 
the irony is so delicate and well contrived, that, 
although in die parallelism which lie institutes 
he is always superior, he gives the verdict in 'fla- 
vour of Philips with so much plausibilhy and' 
art, aiHi with such apparent seriousaesB and- 
nncerity, that Stede and the wits at Button^s 
were^ with the exception of Addison, oomf^ete- 
]y deceived; and Sir Richard, though partial to 
Philips, even hesitated about its publication, lest 
the severity of the criticism should offend Pope. 
The result of its insertion was, as might have 
been expected, an irreconcilable quarrel be-> 
tween the two Arcadians. Philips suspended a 
rod at Button's for the chastisement, as he af- 
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finned, of his opponent; and Pope, iii the first 
edition of his Letters, compliments his irritated 
rival with the appellation of " rascal.'* Death 
osAj terminated their mutual malevolence. 

Let us turn from this contest, where jealousy 
and envy are but too apparent, to behold Pope 
writing on a subject highly acceptable to hu- 
manity. He has employed N^ 61, in pleading 
tost the tender treatment of the brute creation, 
and in exposing the atrocity of those, who, dis- 
missing every feeling of compassion from their 
bosoodSy scruple not, for the purposes of mere 
gluttony or sport, to torture and to murder, with 
wanton barbarity, the poor animal who is sub- 
jected to their tyranny and caprice. It appears 
to have come warm from the heart, and impregsea 
the reader with a pleading idea of the benevolence 
and syn^pathy of the poet. 

In N° 78, Pope has gratified us by a very 
humorous s«,tire on Bossu. It is entitled *' A 
JEleceipt for an Epic Poem;" and was after- 
wards incorporated with the Memoirs of Scri- 
blerus, and forms the fifteenth diapter of that 
work. The design is carried on with great 
pjiif^^antry, and with a very happy mixture c^" 
the vocabulary of the cook and the apothecary. 
Bos^U was deservedly open to this attack ; for, 
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among many absurd reveries of a similar stamp, 
what can be more ridiculous than the supposU 
lion which he has seriously brought forward, 
that Homer and Virgil first selected a moral 
axiom, and then added a fable, with names 
and characters, for the mere purpose of illua- 
trating the precept they had thus chosen P Of 
all the branches in poetry the epic provinoe 
is that in which the French have least suc- 
ceeded. 

Though the irritable bard of Twickenham 
oould not bear the smallest raillery from an- 
other, in allusion either to his dwarfish stature, 
or deformity, he was sometimes pleased to de- 
scant with much merriment on his own defects;, 
and in N"^ 91 and 92 in the Gtsardian he has 
introduced a very ludicrous account of himselF 
and his associates under the appellation of the 
Little Club, of which the members were not to 
exceed five feet in height. These papers are 
the vehicle of much frolic, mirth, and humour, 
and gave birth to the description of the Club 
of Tall Men by Addison in N" 108. The fol- 
lowing is the portrait which Pope has thought 
proper, upon this occasion, to pencil for him^- 
seUl 
. *^ Dick Distich by name, we have elected 
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piKsidenl; : not only as he is the shortest of us 
sJly but because he has entertamed so just a 
sense of his stature, as to go gen^^ly in black, 
that be may appear yet less. Nay, to that 
perfection is he arrived, that he stoops as he 
walks. The figure of the man is odd enough ; 
he is a lively little creature, with long arms 
and legs ; a Spider is no ill eoiblem of him ; 
he has been taken at a distance for a small 
windmill. But, indeed, what principally moved 
us in his favour was his talent in poetry, fcnr he 
hath promised to undertake a long work^ in 
short verse, to celebrate the herpes of our size. 
He has eotertained so great a respect for Sta- 
tins, on the 4core of that line, 

"Malor IB eyigao regnabat «orpore virtue — 

A larger portion of heroic fire ; 

Did his small limbs and little breast inspire — 

that he once designed to translate the whole 
Thebaid for the sake of litde Tydeus." 

The last number which Pope contributed to 
the GtMrdiim is a happy attempt to expose 
and ridicule the bad taste which at that time 
prevailed ia gardening* Addison had led the 
way m N"" 414 and N"* 44T of the SpectcUor s 
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and out author prosecuted the same demga. 
with great success, both in this paper and la 
his Epistle on False Taste, inscribed to Lord 
Burlington. 

The Latin verses in this number of the Guar- 
dian, Hinc et nexlibttSj 4*c. are supposed by 
Warton to have been written by Pope;. and 
that consequently his name may be added to 
the list of those English poets, who have like- 
wise composed in Latin metre. 

From the excellence of the papers which we 
have just enumerated, it were greatly to be 
wished that Pope had furnished a more ample 
portion to the Gtmrdian. What diiefly pre- 
vented his further aid was the apprehension, as 
he confesses to Addison in a letter written about 
the dose of 1713, of being implicated by the 
public with Steele in his political sentiments 
and measures. 

Gay, the poet, was the author of a paper in 
the Gtiurdian^ N"" 149> on dress; a subject 
which, though not very promising, being frivo- 
lous in itself, and nearly worn out by others, he 
has contrived to render the vehicle both of ori- 
ginality and wit. For these acquisitions, he is 
indebted to the ingenuity of his parallel be- 
tw«n. poetry and dress; which he. has sup« 
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ported with much fancy and ispirit, aooom- 
panied by a pretty large portion of justifiable 
satire. 

In the Guardian three communications are 
attributed to Laweencb Eusden, of Cam- 
bridge : the first is a letter in N* 124, under 
the title of More Roarings of the lAony and 
which possesses a considerable portion of Addi- 
sonian humour ; the second consists of a ver- 
sion of T?ie Court of Venus, from Claudian, in 
N** 187 ; and the third occupies N° 164, which 
contains Hkewise a translation from the same 
poet of 2%^ Speech of Pluto to Proserpine. 

Dr. Zachary Pearce was the author of a 
humorous letter in N"" 121 of the Guardianj 
fflgned Ned Mum J and descriptive of a very no« 
vel species of society, under the appellation of 
the Silent Cluh. 

Dr. William Wotton was the author of 
N*" 93 in the Guardian, which consists of two 
letters ; the first a translation from Xenophon, 
descriptive of the farewell address of Cyrus to 
his friends ; the second, a comparison between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees, in which he 
has attempted to prove, that the latter, who 
were a species of athdsts or free-thinkers, were 
the greater enemies to Christianity ; and that 
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there 19 m^ in tbe whole apo^tdic reoord^ an 
iustance of one of this sect acknowledging the 
mission of the miracles of our Saviour. This 
paper, in both its parts, is written ih a style 
gf great perspicuity. 

That the Bey. Deane Bartslett whs the au« 
thor of N"* 130, in the Gtuirdiofa, on the Meriis 
qfthe speculative and tfie active Parts ofMati^ 
hind^ we can bring forward the authority of* 
Steele himself to prove, who, in liis Apology, 
after quoting two paragraphs from this paper, 
adds the following marginal note : ^^ This most 
reasonable and amiable light in which the clergy 
are here placed, comes from that modest and 
good man, the Rev. Mr. Bartelett." 

The papers contributed to the Guardian by 
BuDGEX, were N°* 25 and 31, and Hughes fur- 
nished but one essay in N° 37. 

N° 12d, containing an elegant description of 
the beauties and exhilarating effects of the 
spring, is assigned to Mr. Thomas TiCKELLy 
a writer who has been supposed to contribute 
much more to the Spectators and Giiardiafu 
than can now be traced to his pen. But auch 
was his connexion with the illustrious author of 
these works, that we shall present our readers 
with a sketch of his life. 
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Thomas Ticxbll was the son of a clergy- 
man in Cumberland, and was bom at Bride- 
kirk, near Carlisle, in 1686. He was entered 
of Queen^s College, Oxfoikl, in 1701, and dis- 
jdayed his gratitude to that University by a 
poem entitled " Oxford," written in 1707, and 
inscribed to Lord Lonsdale. In the following 
year he took the degree of M. A., and two 
years after, he was elected a Fellow of bis col- 
lege, obtaining a dispensation from the crown 
against the statute which required him to be in 
orders, to hold a fellowship. He seems to have 
had no 'other professional view than that of 
making his way by his literary talents; and 
coming to the metropolis, he became known to 
several persons distinguished in the chx;le of 
letters. With Addison he ingratiated himself 
by a copy of verses in praise of his opera of 
Bosamond, which are remarkably elegant. He 
was one of the contributors to the Spectator^ 
but the papers by his hand are not ascertained. 
He also assisted in the Guardian, and all the 
papers on pastoral poetry in that work are 
ascribed to him, except one, whidi was TGpe\ 
When the negotiations were carrying on which 
terminated in the peace of Utrecht, he pub- 
Hahed his poem entitled " The Prospect of 
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Peace,^' which ran through six editions, 
popularity was a proof of the general eagerneao 
in the nation for the restoration of that bless* 
ing; and although the Whigs were at that time 
enemies to pacific policy, they joined in the 
praise of the poetry. Addison, in N^ B9S of 
the SpectatoTy expresses his ^^ hope that the 
poem will meet with such a reward from its 
patrons as so noble a performance deserves ;*' 
and says that ^^ he was particularly weU pleased 
to find that the author had not amused himself 
with fables out of the Pagan theology, and that 
when he hints at any thing of this ntfture, he 
alludes to it as a fable." This commendation 
;was amply repaid by Tickell's lines on Addi- 
son*s Cato, which are superior to all the others 
on that subject, with the exception of Pope^s 
prologue. 

This poet was attached to the succession of 
the house of Hanover ; and on the arrival of 
George I. presented him with a piece called 
" The Royal Progress." He served the cause 
more effectually by two satirical poems on the 
Jacobite party, *' An Imitation of the Projiiecy 
of Nereus,'' and '^ An Epistle from a Lady in 
England to a Gentlemen at Avignon.'' The 
first is more in the common strain of htoa^ 
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kumour: the second joins delicacy with wit, 

and has extorted from Dr. Johnson the praise c^ 

^^ expressing contempt without coarseness, and 

superiority without insolence." Having now 

Mquired a slock of merit with the court, he 

was taken to Ireland by Addison, who went 

thither as secretary to Lord Sunderland, and 

was initiated in public business for future pre* 

ferment. About the time that Pope pubUshed 

the first volume of his translation of Homer's 

Iliad, Tickell published a translation of the 

first book of that poem. This attempt was 

patronised by Addison in such a manner as to 

occasion a breach in his friendship with Pope, 

which circumstance we have noticed in the 

life of that gentleman. It is enough here to 

mention that the version in Tickell's name^ 

which by many was ascribed to Addison, is now 

supposed to have been really Tickell's, who was 

certainly well able to have written it; and Mr. 

Nicholls affirms that a copy df it exists ia 

Tickell^s hand, but with many corrections in 

that of Addison. The merited success of Pope^s 

translation precluded any farther progress by 

Tickell, whose performance, though respecta^ 

ble, can certainly bear no poetical comparison 

with its rival. He was now upon the most 
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fnendly and intimate tenns with Addison, who, 
when made secretary of state, .appointed Tick* 
ell to the place of under-secretary ; and re- 
commended him to his successor Craggs, who 
continued the appointment. When Addis(»i 
died, he intrusted to his friend the charge of 
publishing his works; and Tlckell well repaid 
the honour, by prefixing a life of the author; 
and an elegy on his death, composed equally m 
the spirit of poetry and of affection. He con- 
tinued to be favoured by persons in power; 
and in 17S5 was appointed secretary to the 
lords justices of Ireland, which lucrative po3t 
he retained till his death, at Bath, in 1740, the 
54th year of his age« Tickell was married, and 
left a family. He is represented as a man of 
pleasing manners, fond of society, and very 
agreea.ble in conversation, and upright and ho- 
nourable in his conduct Pope speaks of him 
with respect, even when' under the irritation of 
rivalry. 

Tickell may claim a respectable rank among 
English poets of the second order. Not many 
of his contemporaries equal him in eloquence of 
diction and harmony of versification. 
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TO LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CADOGAN. 

SIR, 

In the character of Guardian, it behoves me to do 
honour to such as have deserved well of society, 
and laid out worthy and manly qualities, in the 
service of the public, ^o man has more eminently 
distinguished himself this way, than Mr. Cadogan ; 
with a contempt of pleasure, rest, and ease, when 
called to. the duties of your glori(^s professibn^ you 
have lived in a familiarity with dangers, and with a 
strict eye upon the final purpose of the attempt, have 
wholly disregarded what should befal yourself in the 
prosecution of it ; thus has life risen to you, as fast as 
you resigned it, and evefry hew hour, for having so 
frankly lent the preceding moments to the cause of 
justice and of liberty, has come home to you, improved 
with honour : this happy distinction, which is so very 
peculiar to you, with the addition of industryi vigi« 

VOL. XVI. B 
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lance, patience of labour, thirst, and hunger, in com- 
mon with the meanest soldier, has made your present 
fortune unenvied. For the public always reaped 
greater advantage, Irom the example \of successful 
merit, than the deserving man himself can possibly be 
possessed of; your country knows how eminently you 
excel in the several parts of military skill, whether in 
assigning the encampment, accommodating the troops, 
lea<£ng to the charge, or pursuing the enemy : the re- 
treat being the only part of the profession which has 
not fallen within the experience of those, who learned 
their warfare under the Duke of Marlborough. But 
the true and honest purpose of this Epistle is to desire 
a place in your friendship, without pretending to add 
any thing to your reputation, who, by your own gal- 
lant actions, have acquired that your name through 
all ages shall be read with honour, wherever mentioa 
shall be made of that illustrious captain. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

and most humble Servant, 

The QtARmiif. 
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TO MR. PULTENEY*. 



8ia, 



The greatest honour of buinaii life, is to lire well 
with men of merit ; and I hope you will pardon m& 
the vanity of publishing, by this means, my happi- 
ness in being able to name you among my friends. 
The conversation of b gentleman, that has a*refined 
taste of letters, and a disposition in which those letters 
foutid nothing to correct, but very much to exert, is a 

food fortune too uncommon to be enjoyed in silence. 
n others, the greatest business of learning is to weed 
the soil ; in you, it had nothing else to do, but to bring 
forth fruit. Affability, complacency, and generosity 
of hearty which are natural to you, wanted nothing 
from literature, but to refine and direct the appli- 
cation of them. After I have boasted I had some 
share in your familiarity, I know not how to do 
you the justice of celebrating you for the choice of 
an elegant and worthy acquaintance, with whom 
you live in the happy communication of generous 
sentiments, which contribute, not only to your own 
mutual entertainment and improvement, but to the 
honour and service of your country. Zeal for the 
public good is the characteristic of a man of honour, 
and a gentleman, and must take place of pleasures, 
profits, and all other private gratifications. Wbo- 

* Afterwards Earl of Batb, 
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jever wants tbis motive, is an open enemy, or an 
inglorious neuter to mankind, in proportion to the 
misapplied advantages vnth which nature and fortune 
have blessed bim. But you have a soul animated 
with nobler views, and know that the distinction of 
wealth and plenteous circumstances, is a tax upon an 
honest mind, to endeavour, as much as the occurrences 
of Hfe will give him leave, to guard the properties 
of others, and be vigilant for the good of lus fellow- 
subjects. ^ 

This generous inclination, no man possesses in a 
warmer degree than yourself; which that heaven 
would reward with long possession of that reputation 
into which you have made so early an entrance, the 
reputation of a man of sense, a good citizen, and 
agreeable companion, a disinterested friend, and an 
unbiassed patriot^ is the hearty prayer of, 

Sir, 

Your most obliged, 

and most obedient, 

humble Servant, 

The Guardian. 
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It is a justice whfch Mr. Ironside owes geatleraea 
who have sent him their assistances from time to time* 
in the carrying oa of this Work, tp acknowledge that 
obligation, though at the same time he himself dwin- 
dles into the character of a mere publieher, by Bjaking 
Ap acknowledgment. But whether a maj) does it ont 
of j^stiQB or gratitude, or any other virtuous reason m 
not, it is also a prudential act to take no more upon a 
man than he can bear. Too Targe a credit has madd 
many a bankrupt, but taking even less than a man ean 
answier with ease, f* a suine fu»d for e^xtending it.wheix- 
eyer his occasions require. All those papers which 
are distinguished by the mark of an Hand, were wriih 
ten by a gentleman who has obliged the world with 
productions too sublime to admit that the Author of 
them should receive any addition to his reputation, 
from such' loose occasional thoughts as make up thesd 
little treatises. For which reason his name shall be 
concealed. Those which are marked with a St,ar, 
were composed by Mr. Budgell. That upon Dedica- 
tions, with the Epistle pf an Author to Himself, The 
Club of little Men, The Receipt to make an Epic 
Poem, The Paper of the Gardens of Alcinous, and 
the Catalogue of Greens, that against Barbarity ta 
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Animals, and some others, have Mr. Pope for their 
Author. Now I mention this Gentleman, I take this 
opportunity, out of the affection I have f6r his person 
and respect to his merit, to let the world know, that 
he is now translating Homer^s Itiad by subscription. 
He has given good proof of his ability for the work, 
and the men of greatest wit and learning of this nation, 
of all parties, are, according to their different abilities, 
zealous encouragers, or solicitors for the work. 

But to my present purpose. The Letter from 
Gnatho of the Cures performed by Flattery, and that 
of comparing Dress to Criticism, are Mr. Gay's. 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Philips, Mr; Tickell, Mr. Carey, 
Mr. Eosden, Mr. Ince, and Mr. Hughes, have ob- 
liged the town with entertaining Discourses in these 
Volumes ; and Mr. Berkeley, of Trinity College in 
Dublin, has embellished them with many excellent 
argments in honour of religion and virtue. Mr. 
Parnelle will I hope forgive me that without his 
leave I mention, that I have seen his hand on the 
like occasion. There are some Discourses of a less 
pleasing nature which relate to the divisions amongst 
us, and such (lest any of these Gentlemen should 
suffer from unjust suspicion,) I must impute to the 
right Author of them, who is. one Mr. Steele of Lan* 
gunnor, in the County of Carmartheni in South 
Wales. 
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■ ■ ' l lU auem requirit. 

MART. Epig. il 1. 
He, whom you seek. 

1 HERE is no passion so uniyersal, however diver- 
sified or disguised under different forms and ap- 
pearances, as the vanity of being known to the rest of 
mankind, and communicating a man's parts, virtues, 
or qualifications, to the world : this is so strong upon 
men of great genius, that they have a restless fondness 
for satisfying the world in the mistakes they might 
possibly be under, with relation even to their physi- 
ognomy. Mr. Airs, that excellent penman, has taken 
care to affix his own image opposite to the title-page 
of his learned treatise, wherein he instructs the youth 
of this nation to arrive at a flourishing hand. The 
Author of the Key to Interest, both simple and com- 
pound, containing practical rales plainly escpressed in 
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'Words at length for all rates of interest and times of 
payment for what time soever, makes up to us the 
misfortune of his living at Chester, by following the 
example of the above-mentioned Airs, and coming 
up to town, over against his title-page, in a very be* 
coming perriwig, and a flowing robe or mantle, in- 
closed in a circlet of foliages ; below his portraiture, 
for our farther satisfaction as to the age of that useful 
writer, is subscribed * Johannes Ward de civitat. Ces^ 
tria, atat. sua 58. An, Dom, 1706.' The serene 
aspect of these writers, joined with the great encou- 
ragement I observQ is gi.yen to another, or what is 
indeed to be suspected, in which he indulges him- 
self, confirmed me in the notion I have of the pre- 
valence of ambition this way. The author whom I 
hint at shall be nameless, but his countenance is com-^ 
municated to the public in several views and as- 
pects drawn by the most eminent painters, and for- 
warded by engravers, artists by way of mezzo-tinto, 
etchers, and the like*. There was, I remember, some 
years ago, one John Gale« a /ellow that played upon 
a pipe, and diverted the multitude by dancing in a 
ring th^y made about him, whose face becatne gen^ 
tblVj known, and the artiste employedf theic skill in 
delkieating his features, because every man was a 
judge of the 6ifniHtud9> ^ them. Theve is Ikidie else,, 
than what this John Gk^^ arrived at, in the advantages 
men enj^j' ftom. common flune ; yet do I fear k kas 
alwrays a part in moving us to exeH oui^eires i» such ' 
thiags, as ought to deriire their beginoings *firom 
nobler eensiderationSi But I think k is bo gnat 
matter to the public what i» the incentive- whicb 
ikiakes men bestow- tiqne m their service, proviM 
there be any thing uaeM in what they psoducs;* I 
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being placed in effigy on handkerchief^*^ fans^ uriuals, &c. 
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sliali proceed therefore to ^ve an account of my in- 
tended labours, not without some hope of haying my 
vanity, at the end of them, indulged in the sort above- 
mentioned. 

I should not have assumed the title of Guardian, 
bad I not maturely considered, that the qualities ne- 
csessary for doing the duties of that character, proceed 
from the integrity of the mind, more than the excel- 
lence of the understanding. The former of these qua- 
lifications it is in the power of every man to arrive at ; 
and the more he endeavours that way, the less will he 
want the advantages of the latter ; to be faithful, to be 
honest, to be just, is what you will demand in the 
choice of your Guardian ; or if you find added to this, 
that he is pleasant, ingenious, and agreeable, there 
will overflow satisfactions which make for the orna- 
ment, if not so immediately to the use of your life. 
As to the diverting part of this paper, by what assist- 
ance I shall be capacitated for that, as well as what 
prooh I have given of my behaviour as to integrity in 
former life, will appear from my history to be deli- 
▼ered in ensuing discourses. The main purpose of the 
work shall be, to protect the modest, the industrious ; 
to celebrate the wise, the valiant ; to encourage the 
good, the pious ; to confront the impudent, the idle ; 
to contemn the vain, the cowardly ; and to disap- 
point the wicked and profane. This work cannot be 
carried on but by preserving a strict regard, not only 
to the duties but civilities of life, with the utmost im- 
partiality towards things and persons. The unjust ap- 
plication of the advantages of breeding and fortune, 
IS the source of all calamity both public and private ; 
the correction, therefore, or rather admonition, of a 
Guardian in atl the occurrences of a various being* 
if given with a benevolent spirit, would certainly be of 
general service. 
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In order te contribute as far as I am able to it, 
I shall publish in respective papers whatever I think 
may conduce to the advancement of the conversatioB 
of gentlemen, the improvement of ladies, the virealth 
of traders, and the encouragement of artificers. The 
circumstances relating tp those who excel in mechanics, 
shall be considered with particular application'. It 
is not to be immediately conceived by such as have 
not turned themselves to reflections of that kind, 
that Providence, to enforce and endear the neces- 
sity of social life, hi^ given one man's hands to an- 
other man's head, and the carpenter, the smith, the 
joiner, are as immediately necessary to the mathe- 
matician, as my amanuensis will be to me, to write 
much fairer than I can myself. I am so well con- 
vinced of this truth, that I shall have a particular 
regard to mechanics; and to show my honour for 
them, I shall place at their head the painter. This 
gentleman is, as to the execution of his work, a me- 
chanic; but as to his conception, his spirit, and 
design, be is hardly below even the poet, in liberal 
^. It will be, from these considerations, useful to 
make the world see, the affinity between all works 
which are beneficial to mankind is much nearer, than 
the illiberal arrogance of scholars will at all times 
allow. But I am from experience convinced of the 
importance of mechanic heads, and shall there- 
fore take them all into my care, from Rowley, who 
is improving the globes of the earth and heaven in 
Fleet-street, to Bat. Pigeon^, the hair cutter in the 
Strand. 

But it will be objected upon what pretensions I 

t A shop was kept uader this name, till very lately, almost 
opposite AruaUel-street. 
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take upon me to pHt ia for the prochain ami, or 
fieareat friend of all the world. How my head is 
accomplished for this employment towards the ptib- 
lie, from the long exercise of it in a prirate capacity, 
trill appear by reading me the two or three next days 
with diligence and attention. There is tao other paper 
in being which tends to this purpose. They are most 
of them histories, or advices of public transactions ; 
but as those representations afiect the passions of my 
readers, I shall sometimes take care, the day after 
a foreign mail, to give them an account of what it has 
brought The parties amongst us are too violent to 
make it possible to pass them by without observa- 
tion. As to these matters, I shall be impartial, 
though I cannot be neuter : I am, with relation to the 
government of the church, a Tory ; with regard to the 
state, a Whig. 

The charge of intelligence, the pain in compiling 
and digesting my thoughts in proper style, and the 
Uke, oblige me to value my paper a half-penny 
above all other half-sheets*. And all persons who 
have any thing to communicate to me, are desired to 
direct their letters (postage-paid) to Nestor Ironside, 
esq. at Mr. Tonson's in the Strand. I declare, before- 
hand, that I will at no time be conversed with any 
other way than by letter : for as I am an ancient man, 
I shall find enough to do to give orders proper for their 
service, to whom I am by will of their parents Guar- 
dian, though I take that to be too nafrow a Scene for 
me to pass my whdle Hfe in. But 1 have got my 
Wardd so well off my hands, aitd they at^ so able to 
tet ht themselves, that 1 h&ve little to do btit give an 
hint, and all that I desif^ to be amettd^d is altered 

^ Pti^^ tw6-{>ence. Guard, in ^olio. 
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My design npon the whole is no less than to make 
the pulpit, the bar, and the stage, all act in concert 
in the care of piety, justice, and virtue ; for I am past 
all the regards of this life, and have nothing to ma- 
nage with any person dr party, but to deliver myself 
as becomes an old man with one foot in the grave, 
and one who thinks he is passing to eternity. Ail sor- 
rows which can arrive at me are comprehended in the 
sense of guilt and pain ; if I can keep clear of these 
two evils, I shall not be apprehensive of any other. 
Ambition, lust, envy, and revenge, are excrescences 
of the mind, which I have cut off long ago : but as 
they are excrescences which do not only deform, but 
also torment those on whom they grow, I shall do all 
I can to persuade all others to take the same measures 
for their cure which I have. 
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The readiest way to proceed ib my great under- 
taking, is to' explain who I am myself that promise 
to give the town a daily half-sheet : I shall there- 
fore enter into my own history, without losing any 
time in preamble. I was bom in the year 164% 
at a lone house within half a mile of the town of 
Brentford, in the county of Middlesex ; my parents 
were of ability to bestow upon me a liberal edu- 
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cation, and of an humour to think that a great happi* 
ness even in a fortune which was but just enough to 
keep me above want. In my sixteenth year I was 
admitted a commoner of Magdalen-hall in Oxford. 
It is one great advantage, among many more, 
which men educated at our Universities do usually 
enjoy above others, that they often contract friend- 
ships there, which are of service to them in all the parts 
of their future life. This good fortune happened to me ; 
for during the time of my being an under-graduate, I 
became intimately acquainted with Mr. Ambrose 
Lizard, who was a fellow-commoner of the neighbour- 
ing collie. I have the honour to be well known to 
Mr. Josiah Pullen*, of our hall above-mentioned ; and 
attribute the florid old age I now enjoy to my constant 
morning- walks up Hedington-hill, in his cheerful com- 
pany. If the gentleman be still living, I hereby give 
him my humble service. But as I was going to say, I 
contracted in my early youth an intimate friendship with 
young Mr. Lizard, of Northamptonshire. He was sent 
for a UtUe before he was of bachelor's standing, to be 
married to Mrs. Jane Lizard, an heiress, whose father 
would have it so for the sake of the name. Mr. Am- 
brose Jmew nothing of it till he came to Lizard-hall» 
on Saturday night, saw the young lady at dinner the 
next day, and was married, by order of his father, Sir 
Ambrose, between eleven and twelve the Tuesday 
following. Some years tifter, when my friend came to 
be Sir Ambrose himself, and finding upon proof of her, 
that he had lighted upon a good wife, he gave the curate 
who joined their hands the parsonage of Welt, not far 
oflfWellingborough+. My friend was married in the 
year 6% and every year following for eighteen years 

* See Wood's Athens Oxon. Vol II. p. 215. edit. 1691. 
t This is a mixture of truth and fiction ! A. 
VOL, XVI. c 
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together I left the college (except that year Tvfafereia 
I was choseD fellow of Lincoln), and sojourned at Sir 
Ambsose's for the months of June, July and August. 
I remember very well, that it vras on the 4th of July 
ill the year 1674, that I was reading in an arbour to 
my friend, and stopj^ed of a suddien, observing he did 
not attend. ' Lay by yotir book,' said he, ' and let us 
take a turn in the gras&-walk, for I have something to 
say to you/ After a silence for about forty yards, 
walking both of lis with oUr eyes downward, one big 
to hear, the othet- to speak a matter of great import* 
ance, Sir Ambrose e:&pfesged himself to this effect? 
* My good friend,'* said he, * you may have observed 
that ft6m the irst moment I was in your compatiy at 
Mr. Willis's chambers at University college^ I ev^ 
Afiei sought and Cdutted you : that inclination towards 
you has improved froiA similitude of manners, if I 
ihay Sd say^ ivheii I tell you I have not observed in 
any man a ^eitt^rdaxidotir and siitiplicity of mitidthaft 
iti yourself^ You are A man that are not inclined to 
launch into the world, btit prefer security and ease in 
a collegiate or single life, to gding into the car^ which 
netiessarily attend i^ public eharacter^ or that of Ik 
master 6f a faifiily. You sfee Within^ my son Mfit^ 
^aduke, my oiily child ; I h^ve a thousafid anidmief 
Upon me cotlceffiiiig him, the gireatef pkfi ^ which I 
would tratt^r t6 you^ and When I do ^, I Wottl4 
itoake it, ifi plaiii English, Worth your WhiW Hewdulcl 
ndt let me spettkj biit p^dee^ided to iufbftri tft^, thdt h^ 
had laid the wlK>le schema of his affairs upon th«^ 
fbtlndatibi). A^ S66n ai^ W6 Went intd the hottse, hs 
piie m^ a bill \ipdh hi^gdldsodith^ la Ldifddti^ of tit# 
thoil^ild pofiidds, atid told nie witb that h^ had pUf^ 
chased me, with all the talents I was master of, to be 
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0f bis hmtty, to educate his son, and to do all that 
ph^ttldeyer lie in my power for the service of him and 
l^ to my life's end, according to such powers, trusts, 
^d iostruptions, as I should hereafter receive. , 

The reader will here make many speeches for 
me, and, without doubt, suppose I told my friend he 
had retained me with a fortune to do that which I 
should have thought myself obliged to by friendship : 
hut, AS he was a prudent man, and acted upon rules 
of life, which were least liable to the variation of 
humour, time, or season, I was contented to be obliged 
by him his own way ; and believed I should never enter 
iato any alliance which should divert me from pursu- 
ing the interests of his femily, of which I should here- 
after understand myself a member. Sir Ambrose told 
ane, he should lay no injunction upon me, which should 
he inconsistent with any inclination I might have here- 
^ter to change my oondiUon. All he meant was, in 
gaoeral, to insure his family from that pest of great 
estates, the mercenary men of business who act for 
Aem, and in a few years become creditors to their 
masters in greater sums than half the income of their 
lands amounts to, though it is visible all which gave 
rise to their wealA was a slight salary^ for turning all 
Ae rest, bath estate and credit of that estate, to the ' 
use of their principals. To this purpose we had a 
very long conference that evening, the chief point of 
vhich was, that his only child Marmaduke was from 
that hoiur under my care, and I was engaged to turn lill 
my thoughts to the service of tha child in particular, 
and all the concerns of the family in jgeneral. My 
most excellent fnead was so well satisfied with my be-r 
haviour, (hat he nfiade me his executor, and guardian 
to his son. My own conduct during that time, and my 
manner of educating his son Marmaduke to maahood* 
and the interest I had in him to the time of hb death 

c2 
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ftlsOy with my present conduct towards the numerois ^ 
descendants of my old friend, will make, possibly, a 
series of history of common life, as useful as the rela- 
tions of the more pompous passages in the lives of 
princes and statesmen. The widow of Sir Ambrose, 
and the no less worthy jrelict of Sir Marmaduke, are 
both living at this time. 

I am to let the reader know, that his chief enter- 
tainment will arise from what passes at the tea-table of 
my Lady Lizard. That lady is now in the forty-sixth 
year of her age, was married in the beginning of her 
sixteenth, is blessed with a numerous offspring of each 
sex, no less than four sons and five daughters. She 
was the mother of this large family before she arrived 
at her thirtieth year : about which time she lost her 
husband Sir Marmaduke Lizard, a gentleman of great 
virtue and generosity. He left behind him an im- 
pi:oved paternal estate of six thousand pounds a year to 
his eldest son, and one year's revenue in ready money 
as a portion to each younger child. My lady's chris- 
tian name is Aspasia ; and as it may give a certain 
dignity to our style to mention her by that name, we 
beg leave at discretion to say Lady Lizard or Aspasia, 
according to the matter we shall treat of. When she 
shall be consulting about her cash, her rents, her 
household affairs, we will use the more familiar name; 
and when she is employed in the forming the minds 
and sentiments of her children, exerting herself in the 
acts of charity, or speaking of matters of religion 
or piety, for the elevation of style we will use th6 
word Aspasia. Aspasia is a lady of great under- 
standing and noble spirit. She has passed sev^ 
years in widowhood, with that abstinent enjoyment of 
life, which has done honour to her deceased husband, 
and devolved reputation upon her children. As she 
has both sons and daughters marriageable^ she is 
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visited by many on that account, but by many more 
for her own merit. As there is no circumstance in 
human life, which may not directly or indirectly con« 
ceru a woman thus related, there will be abundai^t 
matter ofler itself from passages in this family, to 
stif]|>ly my readers with diverting, and perhaps useful 
notices for their conduct in all the incidents of human 
life. Placing money on mortgages, in the funds, upon 
bottomry, and almost all other ways of improving the 
fortune of a family, are practised by my Lady Lizard 
with the best skill and advice. 

The members of this family, their cares, passions, 
interests, and diversion^, shall be represented from 
time to time, as news from the tea-table of so accom- 
plished a woman, as the intelligent and discreet Lady 
liizard. 
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N" 3. SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 171S. 



Quicquid est illudf quod sentit, quod tapit, quod vuU, quod viget, 
c<Bleite et divinum est, ob eamque rem atemumsit necesse est, 

CICERO. 

Whatever that be, which thinks, which understands, which 
wills, which acts, it is something celestial and divine, and, 
upon that account, must necessarily be eternal. 

I AM diverted from the account I was giving the 
town of my particular concerns, by casting my eye 
upon a treatise, which I could not overlook without an 
inexcusable negligence, and want of concern for all 
the civil, as well as religious interests of mankind. 
This piece has for its title A Discourse of Free-think- 
ing, occasioned by the rise and growth of a Sect called 
Free-thinkers*. The author very methodically enters 
upon his argument, and says, ' By free-thinking, I 
mean the use of the understanding in endeavouring to 
find out the meaning of any proposition whatsoever, in 
considering the nature of the evidence for, or against, 
and in judging of it according to the seeming force or 
weakness of the evidence.' As soon as he has deli- 
vered this definition, from which one would expect he 
did not design to show a particular inclination for or 
against any thing before he had considered it, he gives 
up all title to the character of a free-thinker, with the 
most apparent prejudice against a body of men, whom 
of all other a good man would be most careful not to 

* By Anthony Collins. 
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violate, I mean men in holy orders. Persons who 
liare devoted themselves i,o the service of God, are 
venerable to all who fear him ; and it, is a certain cha- 
racteristic of a dissolute and ungoverned mind, to rail 
or speak disrespectfully of them in general. It is cer- 
tain, that in so great a crowd of men some will in- 
trude, who are of tempers very unbecoming their 
function: but because ambition and avarice are some- 
times lodged in that bosom, which ought to be the 
dwelling of sanctity and devotion, , must this unrea- 
sonable author vilify the whole order ? He has not 
taken the least care to disguise his being an enemy to 
the persons against whom he writes, nor any where 
granted that the institution of religious men to serve 
at the altar, and instruct such who are not as wise ^s 
himself, is at all necessary or desirable ; but proceeds, 
without the least apology, to undermine their credit, 
and frustrate their labours : whatever clergymen, in 
disputes against other, have unguardedly uttered, is here 
recorded in such a manner as to affect religion itself, 
by wresting concessions to its disadvantage from its 
own teachers. If this be true, as sure any man that 
reads the discourse must allow it is ; and if religion is 
the strongest tie of human society ; in what manner are 
we to treat this our common enemy, who promotes 
the growth of such a sect as he calls free-thinkers ? 
He &at should bum a house, and justify the action by 
asserting he is a free agent, would be more excusable 
than this author in uttering what he has from the 
right of a free-thinker. But there are a set of dry, 
joyless, dull fellows, who want capacities and talents 
to make a figure amongst mankind upon benevolent 
and generous principles, that think to surmount their 
own natural meanness^ by laying offences in the way 
of such as make it their endeavour to excel upon the 
received maxims and honest arts of life. If it were 
possible to laugh at so melancholy an affair as what 
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kazards salvation, it would be no unpleasant inqairy 
to ask what satisfactions they reap, what extraordinary 
graUfication of sense, or what delioioas libertinism 
^is sect oi free-thinkers enjoy, after getting loose of 
the laws which confine the passioiia of other men 1 
Would it not be a matter of mirth to find, after all, 
Uiat the heads of this growing sect are sober wretdies, 
who prate whole evenings over cof^, and have not 
themselves fire enough to be any further debauchees, 
thaA merely in principle? These sages of iniqui^ 
are, it seems, themselves only speculatively wicked, 
and are contented that all the abandoned young men 
of the age are kept safe from reflecdon by dabbling in 
their rbapsodies, without tasting the pleasures for 
which their doctrines leave them unaccountable. 
Thus- dxf heavy mortals only gratify a dry pride of 
heart, give up the interests of another world, with- 
out ^ilurging their gratifications in this : but it is cer- 
tain there are a sort of men that can pussele truth, that 
cannot eiyoy the satisfaction of it This same free- 
thinker is ^ creature unacquainted with the emotions 
which possess great minds when they are turned for 
religipn, and it is apparent that he is untouched with 
any such sensation as^the rapture of devotion. What- 
ever one of these scorners may think, they certainly 
want parta to be devout; and a sense of piety towar^^ 
heaven, as welt as tho sense of any thing else, is lively 
and warm in proportion to the faculties of the head 
and heart This gentleman may be assured he has 
not a taste for what he pretends to decry, and the poor 
man is certainly- more a blockhead than an atheist 
i must repeat, that he wantfi capacity to relish what 
tr^ue piety- is-;- a^-he is as capable of writing an. heroic 
poem, as mahing^ a fiarvent prayer. When men aus 
thus Iqw- and narrow in their apprehensions of things, 
and at the same time vain, they are naturally led to 
think everjf. thing, they-do not undentand; not to W 
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^understood. Their contradiction to what is urged by 
others, is a necessary consequence of their incapacity 
to receive it. The atheistical fellows who appeared in 
the last age did not serve the devil for nought, but 
revelled in excesses suitable to their principles ; while 
in these unhappy days mischief is done for mischief's 
sake. These free-thinkers, who lead the lives of re- 
cluse students, for no other purpose but to disturb the 
sentiments of other men, put me in mind of the mon- 
-strous recreation of those late wild youths, who, with- 
out provocation, had a wantonness in stabbing and 
defacing those they met with. When such writers as 
this, who has no spirit ^but that of malice, pretend to 
inform the age, mohocks and cut-throats may well set 
up for wits and men of pleasure. 

It will be perhaps expected, that I should produce 
some instances of the ill intention of this free-thinker, 
to support the treatment I here give him. In his 52d 
page he says, 

' Secondly, The priests throughout the world difTer 
about scriptures, and the authority of scripture The 
Bramins have a book of scripture called the shaster. 
The Persees have their zundavastaw. The Bonzes of 
China have books written by the disciples of Fo-he, 
whom they call the ' God and Saviour of the world, 
who was bom to teach the way of salvation, and to give 
satisfaction for all men^s sins.' The Talapoins of Siam 
have a book of scripture written by Sommonocodom, 
who, the Siamese say, was * bom of a virgin, and 
was the God expected by the universe.' The Dervises 
have their alcoran.' 

I believe there is no one will dispute the author's 
great impartiality in setting down the accounts of these 
different religions. And I think it is pretty evident 
he delivers the matter with an air which betrays that 
the history of ' one born of a virgin' has as much au- 
thority with him from St. Sommonocodom as from St. 
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I^lauhew. Thus he treats revelation. Then as to 
philQ9ophy, he tells you, p. 136, ' Cicero produces 
^his as an instance of a probable opinion, that they 
who study philosophy do not believe there are ^nj 
Gods ;' and then, from consideration of yarioua no- 
tions, he affirms TuUy concludes, ' that there can be 
npthing after death.' 

As to what he misr^resents of Tully, the short 
sentence on the head oi this paper is enough to o]^ 
pose : but who can ha,Ye patience to reflect upon th^ 
i^ssemblage of impostures among which our author 
places th^ religion of his country ? As for my part^ I 
pannot see any possible interpretation to give this work, 
but a design to subvert and ridicule the authority qf 
scripture. The peace and tranquillity of the nation* 
and regards even above those, ^re so mucl^ concerned 
in. this matter, that it is difficult to express sufficient 
sorrow for the pfien(ler, or indig^^tiqn against binv 
But if ever man deserved to be denie4 the com? 
inon bene^ts of air and water> it isi t^e ^ttth^ of A 
Discourse of Free-thinking. 
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It matters not how false or fdrfd, 
So the best things be said o' tb' worst j 
It goes for nothing when 'tis said, • 
Only the arrow's drawn to th' head, 
tVhether it be a swan or goose 
They level at : So shepherds use 
7o set the same mark on the hip 
Both of their sound and rotten sheep. 

HtfDIBilA^. 

TndUGH ftiost things which are wrong in theif* o^h 
nature are at once confessed and absolved iti thdt stnglb 
wdrd Custoih ; yet there are some, which ad ftie jr Kavb 
a dangefbiii te'hdency, a thinkifi^ itian will t^e le^ 
ezctlse on that very ilc66unt Among ttl^sg I eanhdt 
but reckon the common pracii66bfdedi^ati6nSj T^bld'h 
18 of do miich th^ Worse cond6que6c^; i^ it h ^tt6^ 
My u^ by {he i^eopl^ of pdtteni^; ixiA i^boiA a 
learned eddcatioti for the modi petH du^fit id Utt^e in- 
^ired with fioblef and juiitef ^entiniei^. TM^ ptd- 
^titutioti of prraise is not only a deb^H li^od tbe^ ^b^ 
af thankind, Wh6 tak6 tbeit liotibli ot ehar ict^f^ ffb± 
th^ tearhed ; htti A)^ iH^ heM soft f^ust by tb» 
Ihean^ \oMe dotne pdrt d I^af^ 6f that , d^d 6f fHfit^ 
which is the incentive to generous itit6ii§, Wiidn 6l^jr 
fitid it promi^dtidtisly bestdwiSd crH {be ih^itbrioiis and 
tttided^H^n^: iik% thl^ fttithbr Knfseli^ MWin^ittj^ 
tiofted id iiM mt St) trtife fit ^dltic for th^ p»f rx?n, ttih 
flitd ltd {^hud itf dp^esft «, Wi!#Bat HaV^'bfc^tf ilriS^y 
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used, and rendered suspected by flatterers. ' Even 
truth itself in a dedication is like an honest man in 
a disguise, or vizor-mask, and will appear a cheat by 
being dressed so like one. Though the merit of the 
person is beyond dispute, I see no reason that be- 
cause one man is eminent, therefore another has a 
right to be impertinent and throw praises in his face. 
'Tis just the reverse of the practice of the ancient 
Romans, when a person was advanced to triumph for 
his services. As they hired people to rail at him in 
that circumstance to make him as humble as they 
could, we have fellows to flatter him, and make him 
as proud ^s they can. Supposing the writer not to be 
mercenary, yet the great man is no more in reason 
obliged to thank him for his picture in a ^ledication, 
than to thank a painter for that on a sign-post ; except 
it be a less injury to touch the most sacred part of him, 
his character, than to make free with his countenance 
only. I should think nothing justified me in this point, > 
but the patron's permission beforehand, that I should 
draw him, as like as I could ; whereas most authors 
proceed in this affair just as a dauber I have heard of, 
who not being able to draw portraits afler the life, was 
used to paint faces at random, and look out afterwards 
for people whom he might persuade to be like them. 
.To express my notion of the thing in a word : to say 
imore to a man than one thinks, with a prospect of 
interest, is dishonest ; and without it, foolish. And 
whoever has had success in such an undertaking, must 
of necessity, at once, think himself in his heart a 
knave for having done it, and his patron a fool for 
having believed it 

I have sometimes been entertained with con- 
sidering dedications jn no very commo^ ligbt. By 
observing what qualities our writers think it will be 
most pleasing to others to compliment them withi 



one may form some judgment which are most so to 
themselves ; and in consequence, what sort of people 
they are. Without this view one can read very few 
dedications but will give us cause to wonder how 
such things came to be said at all, or how they were 
said to such persons 1 I have known an hero com- 
plimented upon the decent majesty and state he 
assumed after victory, and a nobleman of a different 
character applauded for his condescension to inferiors. 
This would have seemed very strange to me, but that 
I happened to know the authors. He who made the 
first compliment was a lofty gentleman, whose air and 
gait discovered when he had pubUshed a new book ; 
and the other tippled every night with the fellows who 
laboured at the press while his own writings were 
working off. It is observable of the female poets and 
ladies dedicatory, that liere (as ebewhere) they far 
exceed us in any strain or rant. As beauty is the 
thing that sex are piqued upon, they speak of it genO'- 
rally in a more elevated style than is used by the men. 
They adore in the same manner as they would be 
adored. So when the authoress of a famous modem 
romance* begs a young nobleman's permission to pay 
him her * kneeling adorations,' I am far from censur- 
ing the expression, as some critics would do, as defi- 
cient in grammar or sense ; but I reflect, that adorations 
paid in that posture are what a lady might expect 
herself, and my wonder immediately ceases. These, 
when they flatter most, do but as they would be done 
unto : for as none are so much concerned at being in- 
jured by calumnies, as they who are readiest to cast 
them upon their neighbours ; so it is certain none are 
so guilty of flattery to others, as those who most ar« 
dently desire it themselves. 

. ♦ Mrs. Mauley, aothoress of the Memoirs from the New 
AtaUntis. 
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What led me into these thoughts, was a dedjication 
I happened upon this morning, ^he reader must 
understand that I treat the least instances or remains 
of ingenuity with respect, in what places soever founds 
or under whatever circumstances of disadvantage. 
From this love to letters I have been so happy in my 
searches after knowledge, that I have found unvalued 
repositories of learning in the lining of bandboxes. I 
look upon these pasteboard edifices, adorned with the 
fragments of the ingenious, with the same veneration 
as antiquarito upon ruined buildings, whose wails 
preserve divers inscriptions and names, which are no 
where else to be found in the world; This morning, 
when one of the lady Lizard's daughters was looking over 
some hoods and ribands, brought by her tirewomiin, 
with great care and diligence, I employed no less in 
examining the box which contained them ; it Was lined 
:(vith l;ertain scenes of a tragedy, written (as appeared 
by part of the title there extant) by one of the fair 
sex. What was most legible was the dedication; 
which^ by reason of the largeness of . the characto^, 
wad least defaced by those gothic ornaments of flou- 
rishes and foliage, wherewith the compilers of these 
sort of structures do often industriously obscure the 
vfroifks of the learned. As much of it as I could read 
with any eate, I ihzM communicate to the reader, as 
follows: . 

* *** l^hough it is a kind of profanatron to ap- 

{ro6ch ybur grace with so poor an ofiisriiig, yet when 
.reflect ho\^ accq)table a sacrifice of first-fruit^ wais to 
Heaven^ in the earliest and purest agte of religion; 
that they were honoured with solemn feasts, and cod- 
aeerated to aHnrsby a diving command; *** upbn that 
consideration, as an argument of particular zeal^ I 
dedicate ***. It is impossible to behold you without 
•doting ; yet dazsted and awed by the glofy tluit linir- 
rounds you^ men feel a sacred power, that refln^ VtiiAt 

3 
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flames, and renders them pure as those we ought to 
offer to the Deity. ♦♦* The shrine is worth the di^-- 
nity that inhabits it. In your grace we see what 
woman was before she fell, how nearly allied to the 
parity and perfection of angels. And we adore and 

BL^SS THE glorious WORK I' 

Undoubtedly these, and other periods of this most 
pious dedication, could not but convince the duchess 
of what the eloquent authoress assures her at the end, 
that she was her servant with most ardent devotion. 
I think this s^ pattern of a new sort of style, not yet 
taken notice of by the critics, which is above the 
sublime, and may be called the celestial ; that is, when 
the most sacred phrases appropriated to the honour of 
the Deity are applied to a mortal of good quality. As 
I am naturally emulous, I cannot but endeavour, in 
imitation of this lady, to be the inventor, or, at least, 
the first producer of a kind of dedication, very dif- 
ferent from hers and most others, since it has not a 
word but what the author religiously thinks in it It 
may serve for almost any book, either prose or verse, 
that has been, is, or shall be published, and might 
run in this manner. 

The ^vihor to Himself, 

MOST HONOURED SIR, 

These labours, upon many considerations, so pro- 
perly belong to none as to you. First, as it was your 
most earnest desire alone that could prevail upon 
me to make them public. Then as I amr secure 
(from that constant indulgence you have ever shown 
to all which is mine) that no man will so readily 
take them into protection, or so zealously defend them. 
Moreover, there is none can so soon discover the beau- 
ties ; and there are some parts, which it is possible 

d 2 
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few besides yourself are capable of understanding. 
Sir, the honour, affection, and value I have for you are 
beyond expression ; as great, I am sure, or greater, 
than any roan else can bear you. As for any defects 
which others may pretend to discover in you, I do 
faithfully declare I was never able to perceive them ; 
and doubt not but those persons are actuated purely by 
a spirit of malice or envy, the inseparable attendants 
on shining merit and parts, such as 1 have always 
esteemed yours to be. It may perhaps be looked upon 
as a kind of violence to modesty, to say this to yoa in 
public : but you may believe me, it is no more than I 
have a thousand times thought of you in private. Might 
I follow the impulse of my soul, there is no subject I 
could launch into with more pleasure than your pane- 
gyric. But since something is due to modesty, let 
' me conclude by telling you, that there is nothing so 
much I desire as to know you more thoroughly than I 
have yet the happiness of doing. I may then hope to 
be capable to do you some real service ; but till then 
can only assure you that I shall continue to be, as I 
am more than any man alive, 

Dearest Sir, 

your affectionate friend, and 
the greatest of your admirers. 
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Lcmdaniur simili prole puerper^, 

HOR. 4. Oa: V. 23, 

The mcther's virtues in the daughters shine. 

I Hii,YB^ m my second p^iper motioned the fiani}y. 
into whi<;h I was retftin^ by the frioDd of my yotUh ; 
an4 given the r^ec tp understand, that my. obligar 
tioos to it are suph. as might well naturalise me inta 
the interests of it They have, indeed^ had theic 
deserved) e^ct^ and if it were, possible for. a mao who 
has never entered into the st^te of majniag^ to knpw 
the instincts oi & kind, father u>. an honourable and iwi* 
inerouB house, I may say I have doni^ it. I do not , 
know but my regari^, in some considerajtions, have 
been moxe us^ul than those of f^ fiEither ; and as. I 
waQted all thai tenderness, which is the bias of inpli- 
nation. in. laen towards their ownofinpring, I have bad 
a greater, command of reason when I was. to judge of 
what com^med my wards, apd consequently was 
not prompted, by my partialitir, and fondness tor 
wardp their persons, to transgress Qgaia^. their inr 
teceats- 

Aa the female part o£ a family ia. the mor&coa- 
sunt and imme4iate. object of case an4} prioteptimif 
and] the more, liable to. misffMlune. or disnonoury 9» 
being in themselves mooe. sensinle. ofi the fiormei* 
«Dd nrom.C4atonkand. opinioa {^t> less ofenoea mor^^ 
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exposed to the latter; I shall b^in with the more 
delicate part of my guardianship, the women of the 
family of Lizard. The ancient and religious lady, 
the dowager of my friend Sir Ambrose, has for some 
time estranged herself 'from conversation, and admits 
only of the visits of her own family. The observa- 
tion, that old people remember best those things 
which entered into their thoughts when their memories 
were in their, full strength and vigour, is very re- 
markably exemplified in this good lady and myself 
when we are in conversation ; J choose indeed to go 
thither, to divert any anxiety or weariness which at 
any time I find grow upon me from any present busi- 
ness or care. It is said, that a little mirth and diver- 
sion are what recreate the spirits upon those occa- 
sions : but there is a kind of sorrow from which I 
draw a consolation that strengthens my faculties and 
enlarges my mind beyond any thing that can flow 
from merriment. When we meet, we soon get over 
any occurrence which passed the day before, and 
are in a moment hurried back to those days which 
only we call good ones ; the passages of the times 
when we were in fashion, with the countenances, be* 
haviour, and jollity, so much, forsooth, above what 
any appear in now, are present to our imaginati6tis, 
and almost to our very eyes. This conversation re- 
vives to us the memory of a friend, that was more 
than a brother to me ; of a husband that was dearer 
than life to her : discourses about that dear and wor- 
thy man generally send her to her closet, and me to 
the dispatch of some necessary business, which re- 
gards the remains, I would say the numerous descend- 
ants of my generous friend. I am got, I know not howi 
out of what I was going to say of this lady ; which 
was that she is far gone towards a better world : and 
I loeiitioii her (only with respect to this) as she is 
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'the object of veneration to those who are derived from 
lier : whose behaviour towards her may be an exam- 
ple to others, and make the generality of yomig people 
apprehend, that when the ancient are past all offices 
of life, it 19 then the young are to exert themselves in 
their most laudable duties towards them. 

The widow of Sir Marmaduke is to be considered 
in a very different view. My lady is not in the shin« 
ing bloom of life, but at those years wherein the gra- 
tifications of an ample fortune, those of pomp and 
equipage, of being much esteemed, much visited, and 
generally admired, are usually more strongly pursued 
than in younger days. In this condition she might 
very well add the pleasures of courtship, and the 
grateful persecution of being followed by a crowd of 
lovers ; but she is an excellent mother and great oeco- 
nomist ; which considerations, joined with the pleasure 
of living her own way, preserve her against the in- 
trusion of love. I will not say that my lady has not a 
secret vanity in being still a fine woman, and neglect- 
ing those addresses, to which perhaps we in part owe 
her constancy in that her neglect 

Her daughter Jane, her eldest child of that sex, is 
in the twenty-third year of her age, a lady who forms 
herself after the pattern of hjer mother; but in my 
judgment, as she happens to be extremely like her, 
she sometimes maltes her court unskilfully, in affect- 
ing that likeness in her very mien, which gives the 
mother an uneasy sense, that Mrs. Jane really is what 
her parent has a mind to continue to be ; but it is pos- 
sible I am too observing in this particular, and this 
might be overlooked in them both, in respect to greater 
circumstances : for Mrs. Jane is the right hand of her 
mother ; it is her study and constant endeavour to as* 
sist her in the management of her household, to keep 
all idle whispers from ber, and discourage tbem b^ 
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fore^t^eyoani^omQ ^t her from any oth^r Ijand ; toen- 
fj^rpQ every l^wg thp1,inAk^ for the roeri^ of her liro- 
thers an(}, si^lteir^ lpwai;ds her, a3 weU as. the dUigence 
aod ch^erfalneas of hiei: secvjBtD,t3. It is by Mrs. Jane'^ 
Q^ajAfigexQi^Qt, th^kt the Yfhole family is gQvemed, ne- 
ther by love i^or. fear, but a certain reverence which 
^ composed of both. Mrs.^ Jaqe is ^hat one would 
call a perfecit good young woman ; but ^either stri^ 
piety, diligence in domestic affairs, or any othec 
evocation, have pxeseryed her against loye, which ^ 
Ve^rs to a ypui^g gentleman o£ great expectation, but 
%m.all fortune ; at the. same time, that men of very 
ff:eai% eptate^.aak, hei; of her. motlier^ My. W^ teUs 
her that p^f^nqe must give way to pa^ipn, : so ik^ 
A|r9» Jane, if I cannot accommodate the majtter, ma9t 
conquer more than one passion, and out of prudence 
banish the man she loves, and marry thei man ^ 
hates. 

IJhe ne^t daughter is Mrs. AnnabeUa* who. ha^ a 
very lively wit, a great, deal, of good sense, is very 
preUyi but; givies me much trouble. for her from a oei;'' 
tain dishonest cunning I know in her ; she can. seem 
blind and careless, and full of herself only, and. en- 
tertain with twenty affected yaniti^» whilst she ift ob? 
jurying all the.company, laying up store fpr ridicule : 
and in a wotd, is selfish, and interested under all the 
agre^ble qualities, in. the world. Alas, wha^. ohail I 
do with this girl !. 

Mr9* Cornelia passes away her time> y^ry n^qch.in 
ieac|ing» and that with so great an.aUention* that it 
gives, her the airofastndent, and has an ill e£^Dpon 
hqr, as she is a fine young woman.; the giddy. p«rt of 
Ui«8ej(wiU have it she is in love; none, will. allQW 
tb»t. she affecta ao. much being alone* hut for wimt Qf 
^9i:ticul^ir..qampany. I hftve. railed at lomfmoe^ befQW 
^x% foe. {91^ of. hec &UiDg.iatQ. ibfsm ^tqi atttdio^.; 
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she has fallen in Trith my humour that way for the 
time, but T know not how, my imprudent prohibi- 
tion has, it seems, only excited her curiosity ; and I 
am afraid she is better read than I know of, for she 
said of a glass of water in which she was going to 
wash her hands after dinner, dipping her fingers with 
a pretty lovely air, * It is crystalline.' I shall ex- 
amine farther, and wait for clearer proofs. 

Mrs. Betty is (I cannot by what means or methods 
imagine) grown mightily acquainted with what passes 
in the town ; she knows all that matter of my lord 
such-a-one's leading my lady such-a-one out from the 
play ; she is prodigiously acquainted, all of a sudden, 
with the world, and asked her sister Jane the other 
day in an argument, * Dear sister, how should you 
know any thing, that hear nothing but what we do in 
our own family V I do not much like her maid. 

Mrs. Mary, the youngest daughter, whom they rally 
and call Mrs. Ironside, because I have named her the 
Sparkler, is the very quintessence of good-nature and 
generosity ; she is the perfect picture of her grand- 
father ; and if one can imagine fell good qualities which 
adorn human life become feminine, the seeds, nay, the 
blossom of them, are apparent in Mrs. Mary. It is a 
weakness I cannot get over, (for how ridiculous is a re- 
gard to the bodily perfections of a man who is dead !) 
but I cannot resist my partiality to this child, for be- 
ing so like her grandfather ; how often have I turned 
from her, to hide the melting of my heart when she 
has been talking to me ! I am sure the child has no 
skill in it, for artifice could not dwell under that 
visage ; but if I am absent a day from the family, she 
is sure to be at my lodging the next morning to know 
what is the matter.' 

At the head of these children, who have very plen- 
tiful fortunes, provided they marry with mine and their 
mother's consent, is my Lady Lizard ^ who, you cannot 
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^oubt, ^ years' well visited. Sir William Oger, and 
bis son almost at ag^, are frequently at our house on a 
double consideration. The knight is willing (for so 
be very gallantly expresses himself) to marry the mo- 
ther, or he will consent, whether that be so or not, 
that his son Oliver shall take any one of the daughters 
KoU likes best. 

Mr. Rigburt of the same county, who gives in his 
estate much larger, and his family spore ancient^ offers 
to deal with us for two daughters. 

Sir Harry Pandolf has writ word from l^is seat ia 
tl^e country, that he also is much inclined to an alli- 
ance with the Lizards, which he has declared in the 
following letter to niy lady ; she showed it roe tl^s 
xporning. 

le^APAM, 

I bav^ he^r4 your daughters v^ry well spoken of: 
l^i^d though \ have very gre^^t offers in my own neigh- 
bourhoo(^, and heard the small-pox is very rife at 
Jtiondon, I will send my eldest son to see them, pro- 
vided that by your ladyship's answer, and your likiflg 
pf the ren^-roU which I send herewith, your ladyship 
fissures me he shall have one of them, for I do nqt 
think to have my son refi^sed by any woman ; and so, 
I^Achini, I conclude. 

Your most humble Servant, 

HeNRT PfiNOOLA. 
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I HAVE dispatched my young women, and ^ town 
has them among them ; it is necessary for the elncida- 
tioh of my fature discoursesj which I desire may be 
del^ominated, as they are the jprecepts of a Cruardian, 
Mr. Ironside's Precantions ; I say it is, after what im 
been already declared, in the ilext place necessary to 
give an account of the mtlles of this worthy family, 
whose annals I Am Writing.' The affairs 6( womeh be- 
ing chiefly domestic, and not made up of so many cir- 
cumstances as the duties of men ai^, I fear I canndt 
dispatch die account of the males udder my care, in so 
few words as I did the explanation which regarded my 
women. 

Sir Harry Lizard, of the county of Nbrtfaam^itoii^ 
son and heir of the late Sir Marmaduke^ is now en« 
tared upon the twenty-sixth year of his age^ Imd is now 
at his seat in the country. 

The estate at present in hit hands is abdve tfare^ 
thousand a year after payment 6i taxex, find all neces- 
sary charges whatddever. He is a man of gdod und^- 
stahdirig, but not at bll what is usually called a mah 
of shining parts. His viftneii are much greater thfth 
Bccomplishmebti, as to hid conversation. But whim 
ypu ^onle tb consider his conduct with relation to hiH 
numn^ and forttine, it would bis a rery great injury 
not td allow him [to he] a very fine gentleman. It 
lias beeh csrbfnlly ptoVi<ted in his edtrcsttioti, tbkt lie 
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should be very ready at calculations. This gives him a 
quick alann inwardly upon all undertakings; and in a 
much shorter time than is usual with men who are 
not versed in business, he is matter of the question 
before him, and can instantly inform himself with 
great exactness in the master of profit or loss that shall 
arise from any thing proposed to him. The same 
capacity, joined to an honest nature, makes him very 
just to other men, as well as to himself. His pay- 
ments are very punctual, and I dare answer he never 
did, or ever will, undertake any piece of building, or 
any ornamental improvement of his house, garden, 
park, or lands, before the money is in his own pocket, 
wherewith he is to pay for such undertaking. He is 
too good to purchase labourers or artificers (as by this 
means he certainly could) at an under rate ; but he 
has by this means what J think he deserves from his 
superior prudence, the choice of all who are most 
knowing and able to serve him. With his ready 
money the builder, mason, and carpenter, are en- 
abled to make their market of gentlemen in his neigh- 
bourhood, who inconsiderately employ them ; and 
often pay their undertakers by sale of some of their 
land : whereas, were the lands on which those im- 
provements are made, sold to the artificers, the build- 
ings would be rated as lumber in the purchase. Sir 
Harry has for ever a year's income, to extend his 
charity, serve his pleasures, or regale « his friends. 
His servants, his cattle, his goods, speak their mas- 
.ter a rich man. Those about his person, as his bai- 
liff, the groom of his chamber, and his butler, have a 
cheerful, not a gay air: the servants below them seem 
to live in plenty, but not in wantonness. As Sir Harry 
is a young man, and of an active disposition, his best 
figure is on horse-bacL But before I speak of that, 
I ishoiUd acquaint you, that during his infancy all 
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4be young gentlemeD of the neighbourhood wero 
ivielcoine to a part of the house, which was called the 
flchool; where, at the charge of the family, there 
was a grammar-master, a plain sober man, main-* 
tamsd (with a salary, besides his diet, of fifty 
pounds a year) to instruct all such children of gentle- 
men or lower people, as would partake of his educa- 
tion. As they grew up, they were allowed to ride 
out with him upon his horses. There were always 
ten or twelve for the saddle in readiness to attend him 
and his favourites, in the choice of whom he showed' 
a good disposition, and distributed his kindness among 
them, by turns, with great good -nature. All horses 
both for the saddle, and swift draught, were very well 
bitted, and a skilful rider, with a riding-house, 
wherein he (the riding-master) commanded, had it in 
order to teach any gentleman's son of the county that 
would please to learn that exercise. We found our 
acoouBt in this proceeding, as well in real profit, as in 
.esteem and power in the country ; for as the whole 
•shire is now possessed by gentlemen, who owe Sir 
Harry a part of education which they all value them- 
selves upon (their horsemanship), they prefer his 
horses to all others, and it is 10 peir cent, in the price 
^f a steed, which appears to come out of his riding- 
house. 

By this means it is, that Sir Harry, as I was going 
to say, makes the best figure on horseback, for his 
usual hours of being in the field are well known ; and 
at those seasons the neighbouring gentlemen, his friends 
and school-fellows, take a pleasure in giving him 
ibeir company, with their servants well behaved, and 
'horses well commanded. 

I cannot enough applaud Sir Harry for a particular 
care in his horses. I;Ie not only bitts all which are^ 
xiddsn, but also all which are for 4he coach or swift 
dcaUj^uty for gr^ce adds Qiightily to the price of 
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Strength ; and be finds his acconnt in it at all mar- 
kets, more especially for the coach or troop horses, of 
"which that county produces the most strong and ost^i- 
tatious. To keep up a breed for any use vbatever, 
he gives plates for the best performing horse in every 
way in which that animal can be serviceable. There 
is such a prize for him that trots best, such for the 
best walker, such for the best galloper, such for the 
best p^cer ; then for him who draws most in such a 
time to such a place, then to him that carries best 
such a load on his back. He delights in this, and has 
an admirable fancy in the dress of the riders ; some 
admired country girl is to hold the prize, her lovers 
to trot, and not to mend their pace into a gallop, 
when they are out-trotted by a rival ; some known 
coui^try wit to come upon the best pacer ; these and 
the like little joyful arts, gain him the love of all who 
da not know his worth, and the esteem of all who 
do. Sir Harry is no friend to the race-horse ; he is of 
opinion it is inhuman, that animals should be put upon 
their utmost strength and mettle for our diversion 
only. However not to be particular, he puts in for 
the queen's plate every year, with orders to his rider 
never to win or be distanced ; and, like a good coun- 
try gentleman, says, it is a fault in all ministries that 
they encourage no kind of horses but those which are 
swift. , 

As I write lives, I dwell upon small matters, being 
of opinion with Plutarch, that httle circumstances 
show the real man better than things of greater mo- 
ment But good economy is the characteristic of the 
Lizards. I remember a circumstance about six years 
BfOf that gave me hopes he would one time or other 
paake a figure in parliament ; for he is a landed man^ 
and considers his interest, though he is such, to be im« 
paired or promoted according to the state of tradiBi 
W hen he was but twenty years old^ I took an oppor* 
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tunity in bis presence, to ask an intelligenjt woollen- 
draper, what he gave for his shop, [at] the comer of 
Change-alley ? The shop is I believe fourteen feet long, 
and eight broad. I was answered. Ninety pounds a 
year. I took no notice, but the thought descended 
into the breast of Sir Harry, and I saw on his table the 
next morning a computation of the value of land in an 
island, consisting of so many miles, with so many good 
ports ; the value of each part of the said island, as it 
lay to such ports, and produced such commodities. 
The whole of his working was to know why so few 
fwcda near the Change, was so much better than so 
many acres in Northamptonshire ; and what those 
acres in Northamptonshire would be worth, were there 
no trade at all in this island. 

it makes my heart ache, when I think of this young 
man, and consider upon what plain maxims, and in 
what ordinary methods men of estate may do gopd 
wherever they are seated ; that so many siho'uld be 
what they are 1 It is certain, that the arts which pur- 
chase wealth or fame, will maintain them ; and 1 at- 
tribute, the splendor and long continuance of this fa- 
mily, to the felicity of having the genius of the 
founder of it run through all his male line. Old Sir 
Harry, the great-grandfather of this gentleman, has 
written in his own hand upon all the deeds which he 
ever signed, . in the humour of that sententious age, 
this sentence, * There are four good mothers, of whom 
are often bom four unhappy daughters ; tmth begets 
hatred, happiness pride, security danger, and familiarity 
'Contempt.' 
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'Properat eursu 



Vita ciiaU- 

SENEC. Trag. 

With ^eedy step life posts away. 



I THIS morning did myself the honour to visit Lady 
Lizard, and took my chair at the tea-table, at the 
upper end of which that graceful woman, with her 
daughters about her, appeared to me with greater dig* 
nity than ever any figure, either of Venus attended by 
the Graces, Diana with her nymphs, or any other 
celestial who owes her being to poetry. 

The discourse we had there, none being present but 
our own family, consisted of private matters, which 
tended to the establishment of these young ladies in 
the worldv My lady, I observed, had a mind to make 
mention of the proposal to Mrs. Jane, of which she is 
very fond, and I as much avoided, as being equally 
against it ; but it is by no means proper the young 
ladies should observe we ever dissent ; therefore I 
turned the discourse, by saying, ' it was time enough 
to think of marrying a young lady, who was but three* 
and-twenty, ten years hence.' The whole table was 
alarmed at the assertion, and the Sparkler scalded her 
fingers, by leaning suddenly forward to look in my 
face : but my ^business at present, was to make my 
court to the mother ; therefore, without regarding the 
resentment in the looks of the children, * MadaTD» 
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said ly * there is a petulant and hasty manner prao 
tised in this age, in hurrying away the life of wo- 
man, and confining the grace and principal action 
of it to those years wherein reason and discretion 
are most feeble, humour and passion most power- 
ful. From the time a young woman of quality has 
first appeared in the drawing-room, raised a whisper 
and curiosity of the men about her, had her health 
drunk in gay companies, and been distinguished at 
public assemfaies; I say. Madam, if within three 
or four years of her first appearance in town, she 
is not disposed o^ her beauty is grown faHHliar, her 
eyes are disarmed, and we seldom after hear her 
mentioned but with indifference. What doubles my 
grief on this occasion is, that the more discreetly 
the lady behaves herself, the sooner is her glory 
extinguished. Now, Madam, if merit had a greater 
weight in o\ir thoughts, when we form tp ourselves 
^reeable 'characters of women, men would think, 
in making their choices, of such as would take care 
of, as well as supply children for, the lafiffsery. It 
was not thus in the illustrious days of good Queen 
Elizabeth. I was this morning turning over a 
folio called, The Complete Ambassador, consisting 
chiefly of letters from Lord Burleigh, Earl of 
Leicester, and Sir Thomas Smith. Sir Thomas 
writes a letter to Sir Francis Walsingham, full of 
learned gallantry, wherein you may observe he pro^ 
mises iiimsdf the Frenoh king's brother (who it 
seems was but a «old k>ver) would be quickened by 
"Seeing the queen in person, who was then in the 
thirty-ninth year of her age. A certain sobriety in 
thoughts; words, and action, which was the praise 
of that age, kept the fire of love alive ; and it ounit 
'SO equally, that it warmed and preserved, without 
tormenting and consuming our beings. The letter I 
oeation is as follows ; 
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♦ To ike Right Wtyrshipfid Mr. Francis Walsing- 
MAM, Ambassador^ resident in France. 

* SIR, 

* I AM sorry that so good a matter should, upon so 
nice a point, be deferred. We may say that the 
lover will do little, if he will not take the pains once 
to see his love ; but she must first say yea, before 
be see her, or she him : twenty ways might be de- 
visied why he might come over, and be welcome, and 
possibly do more in an hour than he may in two years. 
* Cupido Ule qui vindt omnia, in oculis insidet, et ex 
oculis ejacuhUur, et in oculos viriustpie videndo ncn 
solum, ut ail poeta, famina virum, sed virfaminam; 
that powerful being Cupid, who conquers all things, 
resides in the eyes, he sends out all his darts from the 
eyes : by throwing glances at the eyes (according ta 
the poet) not only the woman captivates the man, but 
also the man the woman. What force, ,1 pray you, 
can heai-say, and * I think, and I tirust,' do ra compa- 
rison of that * cum prasens praseniem iuetur et aUo- 
quitur, et furore forsitan amoris ductus, amplecti' 
tur^ when they face to face see and converse wiih 
each other, and the lover in an ecstasy, not to be 
commanded, snatches an embrace, and saith to him- 
self, and openly that she may hear, * Teneone te mea, 
tm etiamnum somno 'oohint famine videri cogi ad id 
quod wAximum capturU T Are you in my arms, my 
fair, one, or do we both dream, and will women even 
in their sleep seem forced to what they most desire? 
If we be cold, it is our part, besides the pei^on, the sex 
requireth it. Why are you cold? Is it not a young 
. man's part to be bo!d, • courageous, and to adven- 
ture ? If he should have, he should have but . * hm- 
rijkam repuLsam ;' even a repulse here is glorious; 
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the worst that can be said of him is but as of Phaeton, 
' Quam si non Umiit magnis tamen excidit autis .*' 
though he could not coinmand the chariot. Qf the sun, 
his fall from it was illustrious. So far as I conceive, 
* Hac est sola nostra aiickora, hac jacenda est nobis 
dea** this is our only anchor, this die must be 
thrown. In our instability, ' Ufittm morMTibam est 
tmo fMrnumto 'perfectumfactumi ac dictum stabilitatem 
facere potest ;' one lucky moment would crown aOd 
fix all. This, or else nothing to be looked for but 
continual dalliance and doubtfulness, ' so far as I can 

* Your assured friend, 

* Thomas Smith.' 
From KiUingiDorth, 
Aug,^ 1572. 

Though my lady was in very good humour, upon 
the insinuation that, according to the Elizabeth 
scheme, she was but just advanced above the charac- 
ter of a girl ; I found the rest of the company as 
much disheartened, that they were still but mere 
girls. I went on, therefore, to attribute the imma- 
ture piarriages which are solemnized in our days to 
the importunity of the men, which made it impos- 
sible for young ladies to remain virgins so long as 
they wished for their ovm inclinations, and the 
freedom of a single life. 

There is no. time of our life, under what cha- 
racter soever, in which men can wholly divest them- 
selves of an ambition to be in the favour of women. 
Caidan*, a grave philosopher and physician, con- 

* The account of Cardan given here cannot be reconciHei 
to the truth of his character, which was) from ttie most aotbe»- 
tic accounts of it, a very btkd on«. 
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fesses in one of his chapters, that though he had 
BufFered poverty, repulses, calumnies, and a long 
series of afflictions, he never was thoroughly deject- 
ed, arnd impatient of life itself, but under a calamity 
which he sufiered from the beginning of his twenty- 
first to the end of his thirtieth year. He tells us, 
that the raillery he suffered from others, and the con^ 
tempt which he had of himself, were afflictions be- 
yond expression. I mention this only as an argument 
extorted from this good and grave man, to support 
my opinion of the irresistible power of women. He 
adds in the same chapter, that there are ten thou- 
sand afflictions and disasters attend the passion itself; 
that an idle word imprudently repeated by a fair 
woman, and vast expenses to support her folly and 
vanity, every day reduce men to poverty and death ; 
but he makes them of little consideration to the miser- 
able and insignificant condition of being incapable of 
their favour. 

I make no manner of difficulty X)f professing I 
am not surprised that the author has expre^ed 
himself after this manner, with relation to love: 
the heroic chastity so frequently professed by hu- 
mourists of the fair seX, generally ends in an un- 
worthy choice, after having overlooked overtures 
to their advantage. It is for this reason that I 
would endeavour to direct, and not pretend to 
eradicate the inclinations of the sexes to each other. 
Daily experience shows us, that the most rude 
rustic grows humane as soon as he is inspired by 
this passion ; it gives a new grace to our manners, 
a new dignity to our minds, a new visage to our 
persons. Whether we are inclined to liberal arts, 
!to arms, or address in our exercise, our improve- 
ment is hastened by a particular object whom we 
would please. ClieerfulDess, gentleness, fortitude, 
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liberality, magnifioence, and all the virtues which 
adorn men, which inspire heroes,, ^re most conspi- 
cuous in lovers. I speak of love as when such, as 
are in this company are the objects of it, who can 
bestow upon their husbands (if they follow their ex* 
cellent mother) all its joys without any of its 
anxieties. 
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Ariimum rege HOR, 1 £p. ii. 62; 



GoTern the mind. 

A Guardian cannot bestow his time in any office more 
suitable to his character, than in representing the dis- 
asters to which we are exposed by the irregularity of 
oar passions. I think I speak of this matter in a way 
not yet taken notice of, when I observe that they make 
men do things unworthy of those very passions. I 
shall illustrate this by a story I have lately read in the 
Royal Commentaries of Peru, wherein you behold an 
oppressor a most contemptible creature after his power 
is at an end ; and a person he oppressed so wholly 
intent upon revenge till he had obtained it, that in 
the pursuit of it he utterly neglected his own safety ; but 
when that motive of revenge was at an end, re- 
turned to a sense of danger, in such a manner as to 
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be unable to lay hold of occasions which offered them- 
selves for certain security, and expose himself from 
fear to apparent hazard. The motives which I speak 
of are not indeed so much to be called passions, as 
ill habits arising from passions, such as pride and re* 
Yenge, which are improvements of our infirmities, 
and are methinks but scorn and anger regularly con- 
ducted. But to my story. 

Licenciado Esquivel, governor of the city Po- 
tocsi, commanded ^00 men to march out of that 
garrison towards the kingdom of Tucman, with 
strict orders to use no Indians in carrying their bag- 
gage, and placed himself at a convenient station 
without the gates, to observe how his orders were 

1>ut in execution; he found they were wholly neg- 
ected, and that Indians were laden with the bag- 
gage of the Spaniards, but thought fit to let them 
march by till the last rank of all came up, out of 
which he seized one man called Aguire, who had 
two Indians laden with his goods. Within few days 
after he was in arrest, he was sentenced to receive 
200 stripes. Aguire represented by his friends, that 
he was the brother of a gentleman, who had in his 
country an estate, with vassalage of Indians, and 
hoped his birth would exempt him from a punish- 
ment of so much indignity. Licenciado persisted in 
the kind of punishment he had already pronounced ; 
upon which' Aguire petitioned that it might be altered 
to one that he should not survive ; and, though a gen- 
tleman, and from that quality not liable to suffer so 
ignominious a death, humbly besought his excellency 
that he might be hanged. But though Licenciado ap- 
peared all his life, before he came into power, a per- 
son of an easy and tractable disposition, he was so 
changed by his office, that these applications from 
the unfortunate Aguire did but the more gratify his 
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insolence ; and during the very time of their media^ 
tion for the prisoner, he insulted them also, by com- 
manding with a haughty tone, that his orders should 
be executed that very instant. This, as it is usual on 
such occasions, made the whole town flock together ; 
but the principal inhabitants, abhorring the severity 
of Licenciado, and pitying a gentleman in the con- 
dition of Aguire, went in a body, and besought the 
governor to suspend, if not remit, the punishment 
Their importunities prevaHed on him to defer the 
execution for eight days ; but when they^ came to 
the prison with his warrant, they found Aguire 
already brought forth, stripped and mounted on 
an ass, which is the posture wherein the basest cri- 
minals are whipped in that city. His frieuds cried 
out, ' Take him off! take him off!' aud proclaimed 
their order for suspending his punishment; but the 
youth, when he heard that it was only put off for 
eight days, rejected the favour, and said, * All my 
endeavours have been to keep myself from mount- 
ing this beast, and from the shame of being seen 
naked ; but since things are come thus far, let the 
sentence proceed, which will be less than the, fears 
and apprehensions I shall have in these eight days 
ensuing; besides, I shall not need to give further 
trouble to my friends for intercession on my behalf, 
which is as likely to be ineffectual as what hath aU 
ready passed.' After he had said this, the ass was 
whipped forward, and Aguire ran the gauntlet ac- 
cording to the sentence. The calm manner in which 
he resigned himself, when he found his disgrace must 
be, and the scorn of dallying with it under a sus- 
pension of a few days, which mercy was but another 
form of the governor s cruelty, made it visible that he 
took comfort in some secret resolution to avenge the 
affront. 
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After this indignity, Aguire could not be persuaded 
(though the inhabitants of Potocsi o£ten iafportuned 
him from the spirit they saw in him) to go upon any 
military undertaking, but excused himself with a mo- 
dest sadness in his countenance, saying, ^ that after 
such a shame as his was, death must b^ his only te- 
faedy and consolation, which he would endeayottr to 
obtain as soon as possible.' 

Under this melancholy he remained in Peru, un- 
til the time in which the office of Esquiyel expired ; 
after which, like a desperate man, he pursued and 
followed him, watching an opportunity to kill iuoi, 
and wipe off the shame of the late afi&ont Esquirel, 
being informed of this desperate resolution by his 
friends, endeavoured to avoid his enemy, and took 
a journey of three or four hundred leagues from 
him, supposing that Aguire would not pursue him 
at such a distance ; but Esquivel's flight did but in- 
crease Aguire's speed in following. The first jour- 
ney vehich Esquivel took was to the city ofLosfieyea, 
being three hundred and twenty leagues distant ; but 
in less than ^fteea days Aguire. was there with hufti ; 
whereupon Esquivel took another flight, as far as to 
the city of Quito, being four hundred leagues distaiit 
from Los Reyes; but in a little more dian twenty 
days Aguire was again with him ; which bdng inti- 
mated to Esquivel, he took another leap as far as 
Cozco, which is five hundred leagues' from Quito; 
but in a few days after he arrived there, came also 
Aguire, travelling all the way on foot, without shoes 
or stockings, saying, ^ that it became not the con- 
dition of a whipt fiscal to 'travel on horseback, or 
appear amongst men.' In this manner did Aguire 
haunt and pursue Esquivel for three years and four 
tnonths ; who being now tired and wearied with so 
many long and tedious journey, resolved to fix 



his abode at Cozco, where he believed that Aguire 
would scarce adventure to attempt any thing against 
him, for fear of the judge who governed that city, who 
was a severe mau, impartial and inflexible in all his 
proceedings ; and accordingly took a lodging in the 
middle of the street of the great church, where he 
lived with great care and caution, wearing a coat of 
mail under his upper coat, and went always armed 
with his sword and dagger, which were weapons not 
agreeable to his profession. However Aguire followed 
hither also, and having in vain dogged him from place 
to place, day after day, he resolved to make the at* 
;lempt upon him in his own house, which he entered, 
and wandered from room to room, till at last he came 
into his study, where Licenciado lay on a couch asleep. 
Aguire stabbed him with his dagger with great tran- 
quillity, and very leisurely woupded him in other parts 
of the body, which .were not covered with his coat of 
mail. He went out of the Kouse in safety ; but 
as his resentment was sated, he now began to refiect 
upon the inexorable temper of the governor of the 
place. Under this apprehension he had not compo- 
sure enough to fly to a sanctuary, which was near thp 
place where he committed the fact ; but ran into the 
street, frantic and distracted, proclaiming himself a 
criminal by crying out, ' Hide me ! hide me !' 

The wretched fate and poor behaviour of Licenciadq, 
in flying his country to avoid the same person whon[i 
he had before treated with so much insolence, and the 
high resentment of a man so inconsiderable as Aguire, 
when much injured, are good admonitions to little 
apiiits in exalted stations, to tdkB care bow they treat 
orave men in low condition. 
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N* 9. SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1712-lS. 



In tanias brevi creverant apeSy teu maritimis sen terresiribta 
fruciihtUf sen muUUudinis increffuntoy ttu sanciitaie ifif- 
dpU>ue» LIV. 

They rose in a short time to that pilch of wealth and grandeuTi 
by means of an extensive commerce both by sea and landi 
by an increase of the people, and by the reverence of their 
laws and discipline, 

Mant of the subjects of my papers will consist of 
such things as I have gathered from the conversa- 
tioQy or Teamed from the conduct of a gentleman, 
who has been very conversant in our ^mily, by 
name Mr. Charwell*. This person was formerly 
a merchant in this city, who, by exact econQmy* 
great frugality, and very fortunate adventures, was 
about twenty years since, and the fortieth year pf his 
age, arrived to the estate which we usually call a 
plumf . This was a sum so much beyond his first 
ambition, that he then resolved to retire from th« 
town, and the business of it together. Accordingly 
he laid out one half of his money vippn the purchase 



* The person here alluded to under the name of Mr. Cbar- 
welly is said have been the charitable Edward Colston of 
Bristol, member of Parliament for that cit^, who died un- 
married in October 1721, about the close of his 86th year, 
'without decay in his underftanding, without labour or 
ibrrow.' 

t lOOiOOOL 
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of a ttoblendaii^s estate, not many miles distant from 
the country seat of my Lady Lizard. From this 
neighbourhood, our first acquaintance began, and has 
eyer since been continued with equal application on 
both sides. Mr. Charwell visits very few gentlemen 
in the country ; his most frequent airings in the sum- 
mer time are visits to my Lady Lizard. And if ever 
bis affairs bring him up to town during the winter, as 
soon as these are dispatched, he is sure to dine at her 
house, or to make one at her tea*table, to take her 
commands for the country. 

I shall hardly be able to give an account how this 
gentleman has employed the twenty years since he 
made the purchase I have mentioned, without first 
describing the conditions of the estate. 

The estate then consisted of a good large old house, 
a park of 2000 acres, 8000 acres more of land di* 
vided i*to farms. The land not barren, but the 
country ve^y thin of people, and these the only con- 
sumers of the wheat and barley that grew upon the 
premises. A river running by the house, which was 
m the centre of the estate, bait the same not naviga- 
ble, and the rendering it navigable had been opposed 
by the generality of the whole country. The roads 
excessive bad, and no possibility of getting off the 
tenants' corn, but at such a price of carriage as would 
exceed the whole value when it came to market. 
The underwoods all destroyed, to lay the country 
open to my lord's pleasures ; but there was indeed 
the less want of this fuel, there being large coal-pits 
ia the estate, within two miles of the house, and 
such a plenty of coals* as was sufficient for whole 
dOunties. But then the want of water-carriage made 

* The »ceiie is ill-chosen, for the country yields none ; in 
NortbamptoBfthire the inhabitants are supplied with coals 
from other counties. 

f2 
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^1686 also a xnere dra^, and also ^ery man's far fetcli-' 
ing. Many timber-trees were still standing only for 
want of chapmen, very little being used for building 
in a country so thin of people, and those at a greater 
distance being in no likelihood of baying penny* 
worths, if they must be at the charge of land car- 
riage. Yet every tree was valued at a mnch greater 
price than would be given for it in the place ; so was 
every acre of lan^ in the park ; and as for the tenants 
they were all racked to extremity, and almost efvery 
one of them l^eggars. All these things Mr. Char« 
well knew very well, yet was not discouraged from 
going on with his purchase. 

But in the first place he resolved that a btmdred 
in family should not ruin him, as it had done his pre-* 
deoessor. Therefore pretending to dislike the situa- 
tion of the old house, he made choice of another at a 
mile distance higher up the river, at a comer of the 
park, where, at the expense of 4 or 5000L and all 
the ornaments of the old house, he built a new one^ 
with all convenient offices more suitable to his re^ 
venues, yet not much larger than my lord's dog* 
kennel, and a great deal less than his lordships 
stables. 

The next thing was to reduce his park. He took 
down a great many pales, aud with these enclosed only 
dOO acres of it near adjoining to his new house. The 
rest he converted to breeding cattle, which yielded 
greater profit. 

The tenants began now to be very much disss'* 
tisfied with the loss of my lord's family, which had 
been a constant market for great quantities of their 
corn ; and with the disparking so much land, by 
which provisions were likely to be increased in so 
dispeopled a country. They were afraid they must 
be obliged themselves to consume the whole pnh 
duct of their farms, and that they should be aa^lt 



undone by the economy and frugalit j; of this gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Charwell was sensible their fears were but too 
just ; and that, if neither their goods could be carried 
off to distant markets, nor the markets brought home 
to their goods, his tenants must run away from their 
farms. He had no hopes of making the river navi- 
gable, which was a point thBt could not be obtained 
by all the interest of his predecessor, and was there- 
fore not likely to be yielded up to a man who was 
not yet known in the country. All that was left for 
him was to bring ' the market home to his tenants, 
which was the very thing he intended before he Ten* 
tured upon his purchase. He had even then pro-^ 
jected in his thoughts the plan of a great town just 
below the old house ; he therefore presently set him* 
self about the execution of his project. 

The thing has succeeded to his wish. In the space 
of twenty years he is so fortunate as to see 1000 new 
houses upon his estate, and at least 5000 new people, 
men, women, and children, inhabitants of those 
bouses, who are comfortably subsisted by their own 
labour, without charge to Mr. Charwell, and to the 
great profit of his tenants. 

It cannot be imagined that sucha body of people 
can be subsisted at less than 51. per head, or 25,0001. 
per annum, the greatest part of which sum is annu- 
ally expended for provisions among the farmers of 
the next adjacent lands. And as the tenants of Mr. 
Charwell are nearest of all others to the market, they 
have the best prices for their goods by all that is 
saved in the carriage. 

But some provisions are of that nature, that they 
will not bear a much longer carriage than from 
the extreme parts of his lands ; and I think I have 
been told that for the single article of milk, at a 
pint ever^ day for every house, hiSxteoaBts take 
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from this town not much less than 500L per ata- 
num. 

The soil of all kinds, which is made every year by 
the consumption of so great a town, I have heard has 
been valued at 2001. per annum. If this be true, the 
estate of Mr. Charwell is so much improved in this 
very article, since all this is carried out iq>on his 
lands by the back carnage of those very carts which 
were loaden by his tenants with provisions and other 
necessaries for the poople. 

A hundred thousand bushels of coal are necessary 
to supply so great a multitude with yearly fueL And 
as these are taken out of the coal-pits of Mr. Char* 
well, he receives a penny for every bushel ; so that 
this very article is an addition of 4001. per annum to 
his revenues. And as the town and people are every 
year increasing, the revenues in the above-mentioned, 
and many other anicles, are increasing in proportion. 

There is now no longer any want of the family of 
the predecessor. The consumption of 5000 people is 
greater than can be made by any fifty of the greatest 
femilies in Great Britain. The tenants stand in no 
need of distant markets, to take off the product of 
their farms. The people near their own doom are 
already more than they are able to supply; and 
what is wanting at home for this purpose is supplied 
from places at greater distance, at whatsoever price of 
carriage. 

All the farmers every where near the rir&r are now, 
in their turn^ for an act of parliament to make it na- 
vigable, that tAiey may have an easy carriage for their 
com to so good a market. The tenants of Mr. Cfaaf^ 
well, that they may have die whole market to them- 
selves, are almost the only persons against it But 
^ey will not be long able to oppose it : their leases 
are near expiring : and as they are grown very rich; 
there are many other persdkis ready to iabe ihieit 



ftama At mor^ than double the present tents, even 
though the river should be made navigable, and dis- 
tant people let in to sell their provisions together with 
these farmers. 

As for Mr. Charwell himself, he is in no mannef 
of pain lest his lands should fall in their value by the 
cheap carnage of provisions from distant places to his 
town. He knows very well the cheapness of provi- 
sions was one great means of bringing together so 
great numbers, and that they must be held together 
by the same means. He seems to have nothing niore 
in his thoughts than .to increase his town to such an 
extent, that all the country for ten miles round about 
shall be little enough to supply it. He considers that 
at how great a distance soever provisions shall be 
brought thither, they must end at last in so much 
eoil for his estate, and that the farmers of other lands 
will by this means contribute to the improvement of 
bis own. 

But by what encouragements and rewards, by what 
arts and policies, and what sort of people he has in« 
vited to live upon his estate, and how he has enabled 
them to subsist by their own labour, to the great im«- 
|irovement of his lands, will be the subjects of some 
of my future precautions. 

TO THE GUARDIAN. 

• SIB, , March 16. 

By your paper of Saturday last, you give the town 
hopes that you will dedicate that day to reUgion. 
You could not begin it better than by warning your 
pupils of the poison vented under a pretence of free- 
thinking. If you can spare room in your next Sa- 
turday's paper for a few lines on the same sttbject, 
these are at your disposal 
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I happened to be present at a public conversatioa 
of some of the defenders of this discourse of free- 
thinking, and others that differed from them ; where 
I had the diversion of hearing, the same man in one 
breath persuade us to freedom of thought, and in the 
next offer to demonstrate that we had no freedom in 
any thing. One would think men should blush to 
find themselves entangled in a greater contradiction 
than any the discourse ridicules. This principle of 
free fatality or necessary liberty is a worthy funda- 
mental of the new sect ; and indeed this opinion is an 
evidence and clearness so nearly related to. transub- 
stantiation, that the same genius seems requisite for 
either. It is fit the world should know how far rea- 
son abandons men that would employ it against reli- 
gion ; which intention, I hope, justifies this troublt 
iuom, Sir, 

Your hearty well-wisher, 

MiSATHBUS. 
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N" la MONDAY, MARCH M, 171J-131 



Vemt ad me sc^t clamtmu- 



VestUu nintHtm mduigei, nimiiim ineptuB e», 
Ifimiilm ipse est dutusprcster aguumqu^ et ftonum, 

TER. Adelpb. Act i. Se. 1. 

H6 is perpetiiall^ coming to ine, and ringing in my etrft, 
tliat i do wrong to indotgo him so much in tbc article of 
tfrett : biit the failVt lies in bis own excefisiTe and uvea* 
fonable severity. 



Whbh I am in dedp meditBtidii in 6rder to g;iTe my 
wards proper precautions, I have a principal regard 
to the prevalenoe of things which people of merit 
neglect, and from which those of no merit raise to 
ihfunselTes an esteem : of this natara is the business 
of dress. It is weak in a man of thought and r^eo* 
tion to be either depressed or exalted iirom the per* 
fictions or disadvantages of his person. However 
there is a respective conduct to be observed in the ha- 
bit, according to the eminent distinction of the body, 
either way. A gay youth in the possession of an am« 
pie fortune could not recommend his understanding to 
those who are not of his acquaintance more suddenly, 
ihan ^y sobriety in his habit ; as this is winning at 
first sight, so a person gorgeously fine, which in itself 
should avoid the attraction of the beholders' eyes, 
gives as immediate offence. 

I make it my business, when my Lady Lizard's 
youngest daughter. Miss Molly, is making clothes, 
to consider her from head to foot, and cannot bo 
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easy when there is any doubt lies upon me con- 
cerning the colour of a knot, or any other part of 
her head-dress, which by its darkness or liveliness 
might too much allay or brighten her complexion. 
There is something loose in looking as well as you 
possibly can ; but it is also a vice not to take care how 
you look. 

The indiscretion of believing that great qualities 
make up for the want of things less considerable, b 
punished too severely in those who are guilty of it 
Every day's experience shows us, among variety of 
people with whom we are not acquainted, that we 
take impressions too favourable and too disadvan- 
tageous of men at first sight from their habit. I take 
this to be a point of great consideration, and I shall 
consider it in my future precautions as such. As to 
the female world, I shall give them my opinion at 
large by way of comment upon a new suit of the Spark- 
ler's, which is to come home next week. I design it 
a model for the ladies ; she and I have had three pri- 
vate meetings about it As to the men, I am very 
glad to hear, being myself a fellow of Lincoln-col- ' 
leffe, that there is at last in one of our. universities 
arisen a happy genius for little things. It is ex- 
tremely to be lamented, that hitherto we come from 
the college as unable to put on our own clothes as we 
do from nurse. We owe many misfortunes, and an 
unhappy backwardness in urging our way in the 
world, to the neglect of these less matters. For this 
reason I shall authorize and support the gendeman 
who writes me the following letter ; and though, out 
of diffidence of the reception his ^proposal should 
meet with from me, he has given himself too ludi- 
crous a figure, I doubt not but, from his notices, to 
make men, who cannot arrive at learning in that 
place, come from thence without appearing ignorant] 
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and such as cao^ truly knowiog without appearing 
"bookish. 



TO THE GUARDIAN. 

SIR, Oxford^ March 18, 1712-13. 

I foresee that you will have many correspondents 
in this place; but as I have often observed, with 
grief of heart, that scholars are wretchedly ignorant 
in the science I profess, I flatter myself that my let- 
ter will gain a place in your papers. I have made 
it my study. Sir, in these seats of learning, to look 
into the nature of dress, and am what they call an 
academical beau. I have often lamented that I 
am obliged to wear a grave habit, since by that 
means I have not an opportunity to introduce fashions 
amongst our young gentlemen ; and so am forced, 
contrary to my own inclinations, and the expectation 
of all who know me, to appear in print. I have 
indeed met with some success in the projects I have 
communicated to some sparks with whom I am inti- 
mate; and I cannot without a secret triumph confess, 
that the sleeves turned up with green velvet, which 
now flourish throughout the university, sprang origi- 
nally from my invention. 

As it is necessary to have the head clear, as well 
as the complexion,* to be perfect in this part of learn-^ 
ing, I rarely mingle with the men (for I abhor wine), 
but frequent the tea-tables of the ladies. I know 
every part of their dress, and can name all their 
things by their names. I am consulted about every 
ornament they buy ; and, I speak it without vanity, 
bav0 a Tory pretty fancy to knots ajad the like. Some* 
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times I take a aasdle, «id spot a piece of ranslm for 
pretty Patty Cross-stitch, who is my present favottc*- 
ite, which, she says, I do neatly enough ; or read 
one of your papers, and explain the motto, which 
they all like mightily. But then I am a sort of petty 
tyrant amongst them, for I own I have my humoursw 
If any thing be amiss, they are sure Mr. Sleek will 
£nd fault ; if any hoity-toity things make a fuss, they 
are sure to be taken to pieces the next visit. I am 
the dcead of poor Celia, whose wrapping^gawn is not 
r^ht India; and am avoided by Thaieiiiis iu her 
aecond-4iand mantua, which several masters of arts 
think very fine, whereas I perceived it had beea 
-scoured with half an eye. 

Thu3 have I endeavoured to improve my under- 
standing, and aim desirous to communicate my ijar- 
noceat discoveries to those, who, like me, Boay difii- 
tinguish themselves mwe to advantage by their bodieB 
Ihim their minds. I do not think the pains I have 
taken, in these my studies, thrown av^y, since by 
these means, thou^ I am not very valuable, I am 
home^KBT not disaereeable. Would gentlemen but le- 
£eQt apon what I say, they would take care •to Biake 
the best of themselves; for I think it intolerable Aai 
a blockhead should be a eloven. Though every maa 
'pumet .fill his head with learning, it is in 4iiy aae's 
poiMcer to wear a pretty penriwig ; let him wbo eamrat 
say a witty thing, keep his t^edi white at least; he 
mbf> hath no knack at writing sonnets, may however 
liaveraaoljthand; and he may arch his eye-browa» 
whp/hath npt strength of gffliius for the mathflmatiG& 

After the .^oniidusioa of the pnace, we dudl 
'Hftadoubtadly hax^ new fashions from Fmnoe ; and 
i im^fi ^me iieaaoo to think thftt soi^e partiooksir 
iiestia the gatb x>f thsar abb^a may be traoaplaoted 
Jttlbtfr to «iiraiit«0(i. Wvhat I :fijid jMnMUDf ia 



their dress I hope I may, without the imputation of 
being popishly inclined, adopt into our habits ; but 
would willingly have the authority of the Guardian 
to eountenance me in this harmless design. I would 
not hereby assume to myself a jurisdiction over any of 
our youth, but such as are incapable of improvement 
any other way. As for the awkward creatures that 
mind their studies, I look upon them as irreclaimable. 
But over the aforementioned order of men, I desire 
a eDmmiflsion ^m you to exercise full authority. 
Hereby I shall be enabled from time to time to in- 
troduce several pretty oddnesses in the takiqg and 
tucking up of gowns, to regulate the dimensions of 
wigs, to vary the tufts upon caps, and to enlarge or 
sarrow - l3ie hems tjf bands, as I shaH think most for 
4he public good. 

*• I have prepared a treatise ag^st the cravat and 
berdaidi*, which I am told is not ill done ; and have 
^tiitown together some hasty observations upon stock- 
ings, wkrdi my inends assure me I need not be 
ashamed tif. Bat I diall not offer them to the pifblic;, 
until ithey are approved of at our female club ; w'hich 
I am {he more willing to do, because I am sure of 
Hheir praise ; for they own 1 understand iSiese things 
%ettdr than fliey do. 1 shall herein be Tery proud rf 
yota encouragement ; for, next to keeping the onriven- 
iky clean, my greatest ambition is to be tbottgbt, 'Eor, 

YoQf most obedient, 

humble Servant, 

, . SiHON SUBBK. 



♦ A'kinS of^edkddfii so icttHtd, whence tudh as -foM A«n 
«we<tfl3Ml MberdafliMFS. 



TOU ZTI« 
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'^Huc propi&t me, 
DuM doeeo insanire omnet, wm ariine a£ie: 

HOR. 2 Sat iiL 80. 

Attend my lecture, whilst I plainly show. 
That all mankind are mad, from high to low. 

There is an oblique way of reproof, which takes off 
from the sharpness of it ; and an address in flattery, 
which makes it agreeable though never so gross : but 
of all flatterers, the most skilful is he who can do 
what you like, without saying any thing which argues 
he does it for your sake ; the most winning circum- 
stance in the world being the conformity of manners. 
I speak of this as a practice necessary in gaining people 
of sense, who are not yet given up to self-conceit: those 
who are far [gone in admiration of themselves need 
not be treated with so much delicacy. The following 
letters put this matter in a pleasant andVncommon 
light : the author of it attacks this vice wi(h an air 
of compliance^ and alarms us against it by exhorting 
us to it 

TO THE GUARDIAN. 

silt, 
As you profess to encourage all those who any 
way contribute to the public good, I flatter my- 
self I may claim your countenance and protection. 
I am by jprofession a mad-doctor, but of a peculiar 
kindi not of thoie whose aim it is to lemovo frennei^ 
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But one who make it my business to confer an agree- 
able madness on my fellow*creatures, for their mutual 
delight and benefit. Since it is agreed by the philo- 
sophers, that happiness and misery consist chiefly in 
the imagination, nothing is more necessary to man- 
kind in general than this pleasing dehrium, which 
renders every one satisfied with himself, and persuades 
him that all others are equally so. 

I have for several years, both at home and 
abroad, made this science my particular study, which 
I may venture to say I have improved in almost all the 
courts of Europe ; and have reduced it into so safe 
and easy a method, as to practise it on both sexes, of 
what disposition, age or quatity soever, with success* 
What enables me to perform this great work, is the 
use of my Obsequium Catholicon, or the Grand 
Ehxir to support the spirits of human nature. This 
remedy is of the most grateful flavour in the world, 
and agrees with all tastes whatever. It is delicate to 
the senses, delightful to the operation, may be taken 
at all hours without confinement, and vis as properly 
given at a ball or playhouse as in a private chamber. 
It restores and vivifies the most dejected minds, cor- 
rects and extracts all that is painful in the knowledge 
of a man's self. One dose of it will instantly dis- 
perse itself through the whole animal system, dissipate 
the first motions of distrust so as never to return, and 
80 exhilarate the brain and rarify the gloom of reflec- 
tion, as to give the patients a new flow of spirits, a 
vivacity of behaviour, and a pleasing dependence 
upon their own capacities. 

Let a person be ever so far gone, I advise him 
not to despair; even though he has been troubled 
many years with restless reflections, which by long 
neglect have hardened into settled consideration. 
Those that have been stung with satire may here find 

G 2 
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a certain antidote, which infallibly disperses all the 
ren^ains of poison that has been left in the under- 
standing by bad cures. It fortifies the heart against 
the rancour of pamphlets, the inveteracy of epigrams, 
and the mortification of lampoons ; as has been often 
ezperienoed by several persons of both sexes, duiing 
the seasons of Tunbridge and the Bath. 

I could, as farther instances of my success, pro* 
dace certificates and testimonials from the favourites 
and ghostly fathers of the most eminent princes of 
Surope ; but shall content myself with the mention 
of a few cures, which I have performed by this my 
grand universal restorative, during the practice of one 
month only since I came to this city. 

Cures in ike month of February ^ 17 12- 13* 

George Spondee, esq. poet, and inmate of the 
parish of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, fell into violent 
fits of the spleen upon a thin third night He had 
been frighted into a vertigo by the sound of cat-calls 
on the first day ; and the frequent hissings on the 
second made him unable to endure the bare pronuncia* 
tion of the letter S. I searched into the causes of his 
distemper ; and by the prescription of a dose of my 
Obsequium, prepared secundum artem, recovered him 
to his natural state of madness. I cast in at proper 
intervals the words, III taste of the town. Envy of 
critics, Bad performance of the actors, and the like. 
He is so perfectly cured that he has promised to bring 
another play upon the stage next winter. 

' A lady of professed virtue, of the parish of St. 
James's, Westminster, who hath desired her name 
may be concealed, having taken offence at a phrase of 
double meaning in conversation, undiscovered by «iy 
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Other in tke company, suddenly fell into a cold fit of 
modesty. Upon a right application of praise of her 
virtue, I threw the lady into an agreeable waking 
dream, settled the fermentation of her blood into a 
warm charity, so as to make her look with patience on 
the very gentleman that offended. 

Hilaria, of the parish of St. Giles's- in -the-Fields, 
a coquet of long practice, was, by the reprimand of 
an old maiden, reduced to look grave in company, and 
deny herself the play of the fan. In short, she was 
brought to such melancholy circumstances, that she 
Hfould sometimes unawares fall into devotion at church. 
I advised her to take a few innocent freedoms, with 
occasional kisses, prescribed her the exercise of the 
eyes, and immediately raised her to her former state 
of life. She on a sudden recovered her dimples^ 
furled her fan, threw round her glances, and for these 
two Sundays last past has not once been seen in an 
attentive posture. This the churchwardens are ready 
to attest upon oath. 

Andrew Terror, of the Middle Temple, Mohock^ 
was almost induced, by an aged bencher of the same 
house, to leave off bright conversation, and pore over 
Coke upon Littleton. He was so ill that his hat 
began to flap, «nd he was seeu one day in the last term 
at Westmiuster-halL This patient had quite lost his 
spirit of contradiction ; I, by the distillation of a few of 
my vivifying drops in his ear, drew him from his le- 
thargy, and restored him to his usual vivacious mis- 
understanding. He is at present very easy in his 
condition. 

I will not dwell upon the recital of the innu* 
merable cures I have performed within twenty dsLjs 
last past ; but rather proceed to exhort all persons of 
whatever age, complexion, or qualiQr> to take, as soon 
«8 possible, of this my intellectual oil » whicb^ api>lied 

o3 
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at tbe ear, seizes all the senses with a most agreeable 
transport, and discovers its effects, not only to the 
satisfaction of the patient, but all who converse wilii, 
attend apon, or any way relate to him or her that re- 
ceives the kindly infection. It is of^en administered by 
chamber-maids, valets, or any the most ignorant do- 
mestic ; it being one peculiar iexoellence of this my 
oil, that it is most prevalent, the more unskilful the 
person is or appears who applies it. It is absolutely 
necessary for ladies to take a dose of it just before 
they take the coach to go a visiting. 

But I offend the public, as Horace said, when 
I trespass on any of your time. Give me leave, 
then, Mr. Ironside, to make you a present of a 
drachm or two of my oil ; though I have cause to 
fear my prescriptions will not have the effect upon 
you I could wish : therefore I do not endeavour to 
bribe you in my favour by the present of my oil, but 
wholly depend upon your public spirit and genero- 
sity ; which, I hope, will recommend to the woiid 
the useful endeavours of, Sir, 

Your most obedietrt^ 

mo^ faitMul, most devoted, 

most humble servtot and admirer, 

Gkatho. 

*^* Beware of counterfeits, for sudh am 
«broadL 

N. B. I teach tlie arcana of my ait, aft reason'* 
aUe rates, to gentlemen of "^ universities, who desire 
to 'be qudifiedfor writing dedications; and to young 
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loFers and fortime-buiitfin, to be paid at the day of 
maniage. I instruct persons ef bright capacities to 
flatter others, and those of the meanest io flatter 
themselves. 

I was the first inyentor of pocket iooking- 
^asses. 
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Vel quia nil fvc/icm, nui qnod plamii dbis ducutU : 
Vtl quia iurpe puinntparere minor ibus — 

HOR. 2 Ep. I 34. 



IMITATES. 



YouM think no fools disgraced the former reign, 
Did not sme ^rave examples y<et remain, 
Who 6Com a Ud should maich his father's skill. 
And having once ^en wrong, will be so still. 

POPE. 



Whbii a poem makes its first appearance in the 
^worid, I IhaMre always observed, diat At gives em- 
ployment to a 'greater number of critics^ than ^ny 
other Und cf writing. Whether it ibe that most 
"men, at some lime ^ <thmr lives, have tried ^btix 
talent that way, and thereby think they have jbl 
Tight to judge ; or whether 'Ihey imagine, ;that -tfaoir 
timking shrennl observations upon 'the polite aits, 
(ives them a pretty flgnre; «r whether 4here may 
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not he some jealousy and caution in bestowing 
-ttpplanse upon those who write chiefly foi fame. 
Whatever die reasons be, we find few discouraged 
by the delicacy and danger of such an undertaking. 

I think it certain 'that most men are naturally not 
only capable of being pleased with that which raises 
agreeable pictures in die fancy, but willing also to 
own, it. But then there are many, who, by false 
Applications of some rules ill understood, or out of 
deference to men whose opinions they value, have 
formed to themselves oertain schemes ^nd systems of 
satisfaction, and will not be pleased out of their own 
way. These are not critics themselves, but readws 
of critics, who, without the labour of perusing authors, 
are able to give their chaAicters in general ; and know 
just as much of the several species of poetry, as those 
who read books of geography do of the genius of this 
or that people or nation. These gentlemen deliver 
their opinions sententiously, and in general terms, to 
which k being impossible readily tp frame complete 
answers, they have often the satisfaction of leaving 
the board in triumph. As youo^ persons, and parti- 
cularly the ladies, are liable to be led aside by these 
tyrants in wit, I shall examine two or three of the 
many stratagems they use, and subjoin ^uch precau- 
tions as may hinder candid readers from being deceived 
thereby. 

The first I shall take notice of is an objection 
'Commonly offered, viz. 'diat such « poem hath 
indeed some good lines in it, but it is not a regular 
piece.' This, for the most part, is urged by Uiose 
-whose knowledge is drawn from some famous French 
critics, who have wrkten upon the epic poem, the 
dnmva, and the great kinds of poetry, which cannot 
subsist without great regularity ; but ought by no 
means to be required in odes, epistles, panegyrical 



aod the like, wfaicH aataiatty admit of gte^t^t lib^r^ 
ties. The ^Rthusiasm in odes, and tli9 fre^doim af 
epistles, ia rarely disputed : but I bare often \xmiti 
the poems upon publie oooasions, written in hsf^i^ 
verse, which I choose to call panegyrics, severely cen^ 
a«u»d upon this account ; the reason whereof I oan^ 
not guess, unless it be, that because they lire written 
in ^e same kind of numbers and spirit as an epid 
poem, they ought therefore.to have the same i^ularity. 
Now an epic poem assisting chiefly in narration, it 
is necessary that the incidents ^uld be related in thf 
same ord«r that they are supposed to hav^ been trans** 
acted. But in works of the above-mentioned kindt 
tfa^ k no more reason that such order should b^ 
observed^ than that an oration should be as metho^ 
dical as an history. I think it sufficient that the great 
hints, suggested from the subjeQt, be so disposed* 
that the first may naturally prepare the reader f<Mr 
what follows, and so on : and that their plf^es cannot 
be changed without disadvantage to the whole. I wiljl 
add further, that sometimes gentle deviations, soma^ 
times bold and even abrupt digressions, where the 
dignity of the subject seems to give the impulse, Sire 
proofs of a noble genius ; as winding about and re*- 
turning artfully to the main design are marks of adr 
diess and dexterity. ., 

Another artifice made use of by pretenders to qritir 
cism, is' an insinuation, ' that all that is good is bor« 
rowed from the ancients.' This is very common in 
the mouths of pedants, and perhaps in their hearts 
too : but is often urged by men of no great learning, 
for reasons very obvious. Now nature being still tl^ 
same, it is impos^ble for any modem writer to paint 
her otherwise than the ancients have done. If, for 
example, I was to describe the general's horse at the 
battle of Blenheim as my fancy r^resented such a 
noble beast, and that description should resemblfo 



what Vifgil li&th drawn for the horse of his hero^ 
it would be ' almost as ill-natured to urge that I 
had stolen my description from Virgil, as to re* 
proach the Dake of Alarlborough for fighting like 
^neas. All that the most exquisite judgment can 
perform is, out of that great variety of circumstances 
wherein natural objects may be considered, to 
select the most beautiful ; and to place images in 
8uch views and lights as will affect the fancy after 
the most delightful manner. But over and above 
a just painting of nature, a learned reader will find 
a new beauty superadded in a happy imitation of 
some famous ancient, as it revives in his mind the 
pleasure he took in his first reading such an author. 
Such copyings bs these give that kind of double de- 
light which we perceive when we look upon the* 
children of a beautiful couple; where the eye is 
not more charmed with the symmetry of the parts, 
than the mind by observing the resemblance trans- 
mitted from parents to their offspring, and the min- 
gled features of the father and mother. The phrases 
of holy writ, and allusions to several passages in the 
inspired writings (though not produced as proofs of 
doctrine) add majesty and authority to the noblest 
discourses -of the pulpit : in like manner an imitation 
of the air of Homer and Virgil raises the dignity 
of modern poetry, and makes it appear stately and 
venerable. 

The last observation I shall make at present is 
'Upon the disgust taken by those critics, who put on 
their clothes prettily, and dislike every thing that is 
not written with ease. I hereby therefore give the 
genteel part of the learned world to understand, that 
every thought which is agreeable to nature, and ex- 
pressed in language suitable to it, is written with 
ease. There are some things which must be written 
with strength, which nevertheless are easy. The 
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» Statue of the gladiator, though represented in guch 
a posture as strains every nmsde, is as easy as that o£ 
"Veaua; because the one expresses strength and fury 
as naturally as the other, doth beauty and softness* 
The passions are sometimes to be roused, as well as 
the nmcy to be entertained ; and the soul to be ex- 
alted and enlaiged, as well as soothed. This often 
requires a raised figurative style; which readers of 
low apprehensions or soft and languid dispositions 
(having heard of the words fustian and bombast) 
are apt to reject as stiff and affected language. But 
nature and reason ^point different garbs for different 
tilings ; and since I write this to the men of dress^ 
I will ask them if a soldier who is to mount a breach^ 
riuHild be adorned like a beau, who is spruced up 
for a ball? 
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Pudore et UberaHiate Ubtrot 
JUiinere^ toHui we crah, ^dm metu. 

TER. Adelph. Act i. Sc. 1. 

I esteem it better to keep children in awe by a i enae of shama, 
and a condeicension to their inclinations, than by feiur. 



Thb reader ha3 had some account of the whole 
family of the Lizards, except the younger sons. 
These are the branches which ordinarily 8piM4 



ibenaAveBy irken ihtif happen to be hopehl, into 
othte houses, and new geneFatiQiftSy as honooraUe, 
mmeroiis, and ^realthy as those from whence they aie 
derived. For this reason it is» that a very peculiar 
Hgard is to be had to their edocation. 

Young men, when they are good for any thiag^ 
.and left to their own indinationa, delight ekbet ii 
ttiofle accomplishments we call their exercise, -ia & 
sports ef the field, or in letters. Mr. Thomas, the 
second son, does not follow any of these with toe 
de^ an atteniaoii, b«t took to each of them enough 
ttfefver to flfppear unmceful or ignorant. This general 
indination makes hhn the more agreeable, and saves 
hsm frem the imputadon of pedantry. His carriage 
is so easy, that ho is acceptahie to tk with whom he 
converses; he generally falls in with the.indinatioii 
of his company, is never assuming, or prefers him- 
self to others. Thus he always gains favour with- 
out envy, and has every man's good wishes. It 
is remarkable, that from his birth to this day, though 
he is now four-and-twenty, I do not remember that 
he has ever had a debate with any of his playfellows 
or friends. 

His thoughts, and present applications are to get 
into a court life : for which, indeed, I cannot but 
think him peculiarly formed : for he has joined to 
this complacency of maimers a great natural sagacity, 
and can very well distinguish between things and ap- 
pearances. That way of life, wherein all men ars 
rivals, demands great circumspection to avoid con- 
troversies arising firom diilfefrent interests ;. bat he who 
is by nature of a flexible temper has his work half 
done. I have been particularly pleased with his 
behaviour towards women : he has the skill, in 
their conversation, to converse with them as a 
irian would with those from whom he might hate 
tox^icctations, but without making requests. I do 

4 
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-not know that I ever heard him make what they call a 
compliment, or be particular in his address to any 
lady ; and yet I never heard any woman speak of 
him but with a peculiar regard. I believe he has been 
often beloved, but know not that he was ever yet a 
lover. The great secret among them is to be amiable 
without design. He has a voluble speech, a vacant 
countenance, and easy action, which represents the 
fact which he is relating with greater delight than it 
would have been to have been present at the transac- 
tion he recounts. For you see it not only your own 
way by the bare narration, but have the additional 
l^easure of his sense of it by this manner of represent- 
ing it There are mixed in his talk so many pleasant 
ironies, that things which deserve the severest language 
are made ridiculous instead of odious, and ypu see 
every thing in the most good-natured aspect it can 
bear. It is wonderfully entertaining to me to hear 
lum so exquisitely pleasant, and never say an ill- 
natured thing. He is with all his acquaintance the 
person generally chosen to reconcile any difference^ 
and if it be capable of accommodation^ Tom Lizard 
18 an unexceptionable referee. It has happened to 
bim more than once, that he has been employed by. 
each opposite, in a private manner, to feel the pulse of 
ihe adversary ; and when each has proposed the de- 
cision of the matter by any whom the other shall name, 
he has taken hold of the occasion, and put on th» au- 
thority assigned by them both, so seasonably, that they 
have begun a new correspondence with each other, 
fortified by his friendship, to whom they both owe the. 
value they have for one another, and, consequently, 
Qonfer a greater measure of their good-will upon the' 
bteqK>ser. I must repeat, that above all, my young 
man is excellent at raising the subject on which he 
^aks, and casting a light upon it more agreeable iOr 
his company, than they thought the subject was capa- 
veXi. zvi. 6 
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ble of. He avoids^ all emotion' and violence, and never 
18 warm but on an affectionate occasion. Gentleaess 
IB what peculiarly distinguishes him from other men, 
and it runs through all his words and actions. 

Mr. William, the next brother, is not of this smooth 
make, nor so ready to accommodate himself to the 
humours and inclinations of other men, but to w&g^ 
what passes with some severity. He is ever searching 
into the first springs and causes of any action or cir-* 
cumstance, insomuch, that if it were not to be expect- 
ed that experience and conversation would aDay 
that humour^ it must inevitably turn him to ridicule. 
But it is not proper to break in upon an inquisitive 
temper, that is of use to him in the way of life which 
he proposes to himself, to wit, the study of the law, 
and the endeavour to arrive at a faculty in pleading. I 
have been very careful to kill in him any pretensiony 
to follow men already eminent, any fa^er than a» 
their success is an encouragement ; but make it my 
endeavours to cheridi, in the principal and first place, 
his eager pursuit of selid knowledge in his profession : 
for I think that clear eonc^don will produce dear 
expression, and clear expression proper action: 
I never saw a man speak very well, where I could not 
apparently observe thia, and it shaH be a maxiin with 
me tiU I see an instance to the contrary. When joang 
and unexperienced men take any particular person) for 
their pattern, they are apt to imitate them in such 
things, to whidi their want of knowledge makes than* 
attribute success, and not to the real* causes of it» 
Thus one may have an air, which proceeds from a just 
sufficiency and. knowledge of the matter before him, 
which may naturally produce some motion of his 
head and body, which might becojQie the bendi het« 
ter than the bar. How painfully wrong would tins 
be in a youth at his first appearance, when it is not 
ureU even for the sergeant of die greatest weight and. 
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«Ugntty. But I will, at this time, with an hint only 
of his way of life, leave Mr. William at his study in 
the Temple. 

The youngest son, Mr. John, is now in the twen* 
tieth year of his age, and has had the good fortune 
and honour to be chosen last election fellow of All* 
Soul^s College in Oxford. He is very graceful in hi^ 
person; has height, strength, vigour, and a certain 
cheerfulness and serenity that creates a sort of love, 
which people at first sight observe is ripening into 
esteem. He has a sublime vein in poetry, and a warm 
manner in recommending, either in speech or writing, 
whatever be has earnestly at heart This excellent 
young man has devoted himself to the service of his . 
Creator J and with an aptitude to every agreeable 
quality, and every happy talent, that could make a 
man shine in a court, or command in a camp, he is 
resolved to go into holy orders. He is inspired, with 
a true sensd of that function, when chosen from a re* 
gafd to ihe interests of piety and virtue, and a scorn 
of whatever men call great in a transitory being, 
when it comes in competition with what is unchange* 
able and eternal. Whatever men would undertal^ 
from a passion to glory, whatever they would do for 
the flervice of their country, this youth has a mind 
prepared to achieve for the salvation of souls. What 
gives me great hopes that he will one day make an 
extraordinary figure in the Christian world, is, that 
his invention, his memory, judgment and imagination, 
are always employed in this one view; and I do 
not doubt but in my future precautions to present the 
youth of this age with more agreeable narrations com- 
piled by this young man on the subject of heroic 

piety, than any they can meet with in the legends of 
love and honour. 
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Nee ntf qua sit iter, nee si sciai imperet"--^ 

OVID. Met.l. ii.l70. 

■ Nor did he know 

Which V ay to turn the reins, or where to go ; 
Kor would the horses, had he known, obey. 

ADDISON. 

TO THE GUARDIAN. 

SIR, 

You having in your first paper declared, among other 
things, that you vfiW publish whatever you think may 
cpnduce to the advancement of the conversation of 
gentlemen, I cannot but hope you will give my young 
masters, when I have told you their age, condition, 
and how they lead their lives, and who, though I say 
it,, are as docile as any youths in Europe, a lesson 
which they very much want, to restrain them from the 
infection of bad company, and squandering aw4y their 
time in idle and unworthy pursuits. A word from 
you, I am very ^ell assured, will prevail more with 
them than any remonstrance they will meet with at 
home. The eldest is now about seventeen years of 
age, and the younger fifteen, bom of noble parentage, 
and to plentiful fortunes. They have a very good 
father and mother, and also a governor, but come 
very seldom (except against their wills) in the sight 
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of any of them. That which I observe they have 
most relish to, is horses and cock-iightiDg, whicii they 
too well understand, being almost positive at first 
sight to tell you which horse would win the match, 
and which cock the battle ; and if you are of another 
opinion, will lay you what you please on their own, 
and it is odds but you lose. W hat I fear to be the 
greatest prejudice to them, is their keeping much 
closer to their horses' heels than their books, aud con* 
Torsing more with their stablemen and lackeys than 
with their relations and gentlemen : and I apprehend, 
are at this time better skilled how to hold the reins, 
and drive a coach, than to translate a verse in Virgil 
or Horace. For the other day, taking a walk abroad^ 
they met accidentally in the fields with two young 
ladies, whose conversation they were very much 
pleased with, and being desirous to ingratiate them- 
selves further into their favour, prevailed with them, 
though they had never seen them before in their lives, 
to take the air in a coach of their father's which wait- 
ed for them at the end of Gray's-inn-lane. The youths 
ran with the wings of love, and ordered the coachman 
to wait at the town's end till they came back. One 
dfour young gentlemen got up before, and the other 
behind, to act the parts they had long, by the direction 
and example of their comrades, taken much pains to 
qualify themselves for, and so galloped off. What 
these mean entertainments will end in, it is impossible 
to foresee ; but a precaution upon that subject might 
prevent very great calamities in a very worthy family, 
who take in your papers, and might perhaps be alarmed 
«t what you lay before them upon diis subject. 
I am; Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 

T.a 
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TO THE GUARDIAN. 

SIR, 

I writ to you on the 21st of this month, "which you 
did not think fit to take notice of; it gives me the 
greater trouble that you did not, becayse I am confi- 
dent the father of the young lads, whom I mentioned, 
would have considered how far what was said in my 
letter concerned himself ; upon which it is now too 
late to reflect, His ingenious son, the coachoian, aged 
seventeen years, has since that time ran away with, 
and married, one of the girls I spoke of in my last. 
The manner of carrying on the intrigue, as I have 
picked it out of the younger brother, who is almost 
sixteen, still a bachelor, was as follows. One of the 
young women whom they met in the fields seemed 
very much taken with my master the elder son, and 
was prevailed with to go into a cake-house not far off 
the town. The girl, it seems, acted her part so well, 
as to enamour the boy, and make him inquisitive into 
her place of abode, with all other questions which 
were necessary toward further intimacy. The matter 
was so managed, that the lad was made to believe 
there was no possibility of conversing with her, by 
reason of a very severe mother, but with the utmost 
caution. What, it seems, made the mother, forsooth, 
the more suspicious was, that because the m^ix said 
her daughter was pretty, somebody or other would 
persuade her to marry while she was too young to 
know how to govern a family. By what I can ieam, 
from pretences as shallow as this, she appeared so far 
from having a design upon her lover, that it seemed 
impracticable to him to get her, except it were carried 
on with much secrecy and skill. Nlany were the in- 
ter^ews these lovers had in four-and-twenty hours 
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time: for it was managed by the mother, that he 
^lould run in and out as unobserved by her, and the 
girl be called every other instant into the next room 
and rated (that she could not stay in a place) in his 
bearing. The young gentleman was at last so much 
in love, as to be thought by the daughter engaged far 
enough to put it to the venture that he could not live 
-without her. It was now time for the mother to ap- 
pear, who surprised the lovers together in private, and 
banished the youth her house. What is not in the 
power of love ! the charioteer, attended by his faithful 
friend the younger brother, got out the other morning 
a little earlier than ordinary, and having made a sud- 
den friendship with a lad of their own age by the force 
often shillings*, who drove a hackney-coach, the elder 
brother took his post in the coach-box, where he could 
act with a great deal of skill and dexterity, and waited 
at the corner of the street where his mistress lived, in 
hopes of carrying her off under that disguise. The 
whole day was spent in expectation of an opportunity ; 
but in many parts of it he had kind looks from a dis- ' 
tant window, which was answered by a brandish of 
his whip, and a compass taken to drive round and 
show his activity, and readiness to convey her where 
she should command him. Upon the approach of the 
evening, a note was thrown into his coach by a porter, 
to acquaint him that his mistress and her mother 
should take coach exactly at seven o^clock ; but that 
the mother was to be set down, and the daughter to 
go further, and call again. The happy minute came 
at last, when our hack had the happiness to take in 
his expected fare, attended by her mother, and the 
young lady with whom he had first met her. The 
mother was set down in the Strand, and her daughter 
ordered to call on her when she came from h^r cousin*3 

* Then probably the common fiaire for a day* ' 
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an hour afterwards. The mother was not so unskilfni 
as not to have instracted her daughter whom to send 
for, and how to behave herself when her lover should 
urge her consent We yet know no further particu- 
lars, but that my young master was married that night 
at Knightsbridge, in the presence of his brother and 
two or three other persons; and that just before the 
ceremony he took his brother aside, and asked him to 
marry the other young woman. Now, Sir, I will not 
harangue upon this adventure, but only observe, that 
if the education of this compound creature had been 
more careful as to his rational part, the animal life 
in him had not, perhaps, been so forward, but he 
might have waited longer before he was a husband. 
However, as the whole town will in a day or two 
know the names, persons, and other circumstances, I 
think this properly lies before your Guardianship to 
consider for the admonition of others; but my young 
master's fate is irrevocable. 

I am> Sir^ your most humble Servant. 
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— sibi quwisy 
SperetidenifSudet muUumf fruslraque laboret^ 
Ausus idem^^'^ HOR. Ars Poet. v. 34b. 

All men will try, and hope to write at well, 
And (not without much pains) be undeceiv'd. 

ROSCOMMON. 

I CAME yesterday into the parlour, where I found 
Ijlrs. Cornelia, my lady's third daughter, all alone, 
reading a paper, which, as I afterwards found, con- 
tained a copy of verses upon love and friendship. 
She, I believe, apprehended that I had glanced my 
eye upon the paper, and by the order and disposi- 
tion of the lines might distinguish that they were 
poetry; and* therefore, with an innocent confusion in 
her face, she told me I might read them if I pleased, 
and so withdrew. By the hand, at first sight, I 
could not guess whether they came from'a beau or a 
lady ; but having put on my spectacles, and perused 
them carefully, 1 found by some peculiar modes in 
spelling, and a certain negligence in grammar, that 
it was a female sonnet. I have since learned, that she 
hath a correspondent in the country, who is as bookish 
as herself; that they write to one another by the names 
of Astrea and Dorinda, and are mightily admired for 
their easy lines. As I should be loth to have a 
jpoetess in our family, and yet am unwilling harshly 
to cross the bent of a young lady's genius, 1 chose ra- 
ther to throw together some thoughts upon that kind 
of poetry which is distinguished by the name of Easy, 
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than to risk the Came of Mrs. Cornelia's friend, by 
exposing her work to public view. 

I have said, in a foregoing paper*, .that eveiy 
thought which is agreeable to nature, and expressed 
in a language suitable to it, is written with ease : 
which I offered io answer to those who ask for ease 
in all kinds of poetry; and it is so far true, as it 
states the notion of easy writing in general, as that 
is opposed to what is forced or affected. But as there 
is an easy mien, and easy dress, peculiarly so called ; 
60 there is an easy sort of poetry. In order to write 
easily, it is necessary in the first place to think easily. 
Now, according to different subjects, men think dif- 
ferently; anger, fury, and the rough passions,' 
awaken strong thoughts; glory, grandeur, power, 
raise great thoughts; love, melancholy, solitude, 
and whatever gently touches the soul, mspire easy 
^oughts. 

Of the thoughts suggested by these gentle subjects, 
there are some which may be set off by style and or- 
nament Others there are, which the more simply 
they are conceived, and the more clearly they are ex- 
pressed, give the soul proportionably the more pleas- 
ing emotions. The figures of style added to them 
serve only to hide a beauty, however graceMly they 
are put on, and are thrown away like paint upon a 
fine complexion. But here not only liveUness of fancy 
is requisite to exhibit a great variety of images; but 
also niceness of judgment to cull out those, which, 
without the advantage of foreign art, will shine by 
their own intrinsic beauty. By these means, whatso- 
ever seems to demand labour being rejected, that only 
which appears to be .easy and natursd will come in ; 
and so art will be hid by art, which is the perCectioE 
of easy writing. 

* No. 12. 
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I will suppose an author Jo be really possessed with 
llie passion which he writes upon, and then we shall 
see now he would acquit himself. This I take to be 
ihe safest way to form a judgment of him : since if he 
be not truly moved, he must at least work up his ima- 
gination as near as possible to resemble reality. I 
choose to instance in love, which is observed to have 
produced the most finished performances in this kind. 
A Yores will be full of sincerity, that he may be be- 
lieved by his mistress; he will therefore think sim- 
ply ; he will express himself perspicuously, that he 
may not perplex her; he will therefore write unaf- 
fectedly. Deep reflections are made by a head undis- 
turbed ; and points of wit and fancy are the work of 
an heart at ease ; these two dangers then into which 
poets are apt to run, are effectually removed out of 
the lover's way. The selecting proper circumstances, 
and placing them in agreeable lights, are the finest se- 
crets of all poetry ; but the recollection of little cir- 
cumstances is the lover^s sole meditation, and relat* 
ing them pleasantly, the business of his life. Ac- 
cordingly we find that the most celebrated authors of 
this rank excel in love-verses. Out of ten thousand 
instances I shall name one, which I think the most 
ddicate and tender lever saw^ 



'To myself I sigh oflen^ without knowing why; 
And when absent from Pby lUs, methinks I could die.' 

A man who hath ever been in love will be touched 
at the reading of these lines ; and every one who now 
feels that passion, actually feels that they are true. 

From what I have advanced, it appears, how diffi- 
cult it is to write easily. But when easy writings fall 
into the hand of an or^nary reader, they appear to 
him so natural and unlaboured, that he immediately 
-cawlyesto writei and fanciea that all he bath to do is 
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to take no pains* Thus he thinks, indeed simplyi 
but the thoughts, not being chosen with judgment, 
are not beautiful: he, it is trae, expresses bimsdf 
plainly, but flatly withal. Again, if a man of Tiva- 
city takes it in his head to write this way, what self- 
denial must he undergo, when bright points of \rit oe- 
cur to his fancy ! How difficult will he find it to re- 
ject florid phrases, and pretty embellishments of style I 
So true it is, diat simplicity of all things is the hardest 
to be copied, and ease to be acquired with the greatest 
labour. Our family knows very well how ill Lady 
Flame looked, when she imitated Mrs. Jane in a plain 
black suit. And, I remember, when Frank Courdy 
was saying the other day, that any man might write 
easy, I only asked him, if he thought it possible that 
Squire Hawthorn should ever come into a room as he 
did ? He made me a very handsome bow, and an- 
swered with a smile, ^ Mr. Ironside, you have coo- 
yiUced me.' 

I shall conclude this paper by observing that pas- 
toral pOetry, which is the most considerable kind of 
easy writing, has the oftenest been attempted with ill 
success, of any sort whatsoever, t shall, therefore^ 
iii a little time, communicate my'thoughts upon that 
subject to the public. 
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N* 16. MONDAY, MARCH 30, 171S. 



Ne forte pudcrri 



Sii iibi musa lyres iolers, et cantor Apollo, 

HOR. Ars Poet. t. 406. 

Blush not to patronize the muse's skill. , 

Two mornings ago a gentleman oame in to my Lady 
Lizard's tea-table, who is distinguished in town by 
the gooid taste he is known to have in polite writings, 
especially such as relate to love and gallantry. The 
figure of the man had something odd and grotesque 
in it, though his air and. manner were genteel and 
easy, and his wit agreeable. The ladies, in com- 
pkisance to him, teamed the discourse to poetry. 
This soon gave him an occasion of producing two 
new songs to the company ;• which, he said, he would 
venture to recommend as complete peribrmances. 
* The first,' continued he, ' is by a gentleman of an un- 
rivalled reputation in every kind of writing*; and 
the second by a lady who does me the honour to be 
in love with me, because I am not handsome.' Mrs. 
Annabella upon this (who never lets slip an occasion 
of doing sprightly things) gives a twitch to the paper 
with a finger and a thumb, and snatches it out of the 
gentleman's hands: then, casting her eye over it with 
a seeming impatience, she read us the songs; and 
in a very obliging manner, de«red the gentleman 
would let her have a copy of them, together with his 

* Probably Addbon. 
VOL. XVI. I 
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judgment upon songs in general; ^ that I may be able,' 
said she, * to judge of gallantries of this nature, if ever 
it should be my fortune to have a poetical lover.' The 
gentleman complied; and accordingly Mrs. Anna- 
bella, the very next morning, when she was at her 
toilet, had the following packet delivered to her by a 
spruce valet de chambre. 

THE FIRST SOMO. 

I. 

On Belvidera's bosom lying. 
Wishing, panting, sighing, dying. 
The cold re^urdless maid to move. 
With unavailing prayers I sue : 

* You first have taught me how to love. 

Ah teach me to be happy too !' 

II. 
But she, alas ! unkindly wise. 
To all my sighs and tears replies, 

* 'Tis every prudent maid's concern 

Her lover's fondness to improve ; 
If to be happy you shall learn, 
You quickly would forget to love.' 

THE SECOND SONG. 
I. 

3oA8T not, mistaken swain, thy art 

To please my partial eyes ; 
The charms that nave subdued my heart, 

Another may despise. 

II. 
Thy face is to my humour made, 

Another it may fright : 
Porhaps by some fond whimbetray*d> 

la oddness I delight. 



in. 
Vain yontb, to your confbsioii know, 

Tis to my love's excess 
You all your fancied beauties owe. 

Which fade as that grows less. 

nr. 
For yonr own sake, if not for mine, 

You should prestfTe my fire : 
Since you, my swain, no more will shin^ 

When I no more admire. 



V. 

By me, indeed, yon are allow'd 

The wonder of your kind ; 
But be not of my judgment proud. 

Whom love has render'd blind. 

TO MRS. ANNABELLA LIZARD. 

MADAM, 

To let you see how absolute your commands are 
over me, and to convince you of the opinion I have 
of your good sense, I shall, without any preamble of 
compliments, give yon my Uioughts upon Song-writ- 
ing, in the same order as they have occurred to me» 
only allow me, in my own defence, to say, that I do 
not remember ever to have met with any piece of cri- 
ticism upon this subject ; so that if I err, or seem sin- 
gular in my opinions, you will be the more at liberty 
to differ from them, since I do not pretend to support 
them by any authority. 

In all ages, and in every nation where poetry has 
be^ in fashion, the tribe of sonnetteers nath been 
very numerous. Every pert young fellow that has a 
moving fancy, and the least jingle of verse in his 
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h«ad, sets up for a writer of songs, and resolyes to 
immortalize his bottle or his mistress. What a 
world of insipid productions in this kind .have ire 
been pestered with since the revolution, to go no 
higher ! This, no doubt, proceeds in a great mea- 
sure from not forming a right judgment of the natore 
of these httle compositions.' It is true, they do not 
require an elevation of thought, nor any extraordi- 
nary capacity, nor an extensive knowledge ; but then 
they demand great regularity, and t]ie utmost nicety; 
an exact purity of style, with the most easy and flow- 
ing nutnbers : an elegant and unaffected turn of wit, 
with one uniform and simple design. Greater worb 
cannot well be without some inequalities and over- 
fights, and they are in them pardonable ; but a song 
loses all its lustre if it be not polished with the greatest 
accuracy. The smallest blemish in it, like a flaw in a 
jewel, takes off the whole value of it A song is, as 
it were, a little image in enamel, that requires all the 
nice touches of the pencil, a gloss and a snooothnesB, 
with those delicate finishing strokes, which would be 
superfluous and thrown away upon larger figures, 
where the strength and boldness of a masterly hand 
gives all the grace. 

Since you may have recourse to the French and 
English translations, you will not ' accuse me- of pe- 
dantry, when I tell you that Sappho, Anacreon, and 
Horace in some of his shorter lyrics, are the com- 
pletest models for little odes or sonnets. You will 
find them generally pursuing a single thought in their 
songs, which is driven to a point, without those in- 
terruptions and deviations so frequent in the modem 
writers of this order. To do justice to the French, 
there is no living language that abounds so much in 
good songs. The genius of the people, and the idiom 
of their tongue, seems adapted to compositions of 
this sort. Our writers generally crowd into onesoog, 
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materiab enough for several; and so they starve every 
thought, hy endeavouriog to nurse up more than one 
at a time. They give you a string of imperfect son- 
nets, instead of one finished piece, which is a fault 
Mr. Waller (whose beauties cannot be too much ad- 
mired) somedmes falls inta But, of all our country- 
men, none are more defective in their songs, through 
a redundancy of wit, than Dr. Donne, and Mr. Cow- 
ley. In them, one point of wit flashes so fast upon 
another, that the reader's attention is dazzled by the 
oontinual sparkling of their imagination ; you nnd a 
new design started almost in every line, and you come 
to the end without the satisfaction of seeing any one 
of them executed. 

A song should be conducted like an epigram; 
and the only difference between them is, that one 
does not require the lyric numbers, and is usually 
employed upon satirical occasions; whereas the 
bosmesB of ue other, for the most part, is to ez- 

ESB (as my Lord Roscommon translates it from 
race) 

' JiOve^s pleanog eares, and the free joys of wine.' 

I shall conclu4e what I have to say upon this 
snlgect, by observing, that the French do very often 
confound ue song and the epigram, and take the one 
reciprocally for the other. An instance of which I 
shall give you in a remarkable epigram which passes 
cunent abroad for an excellent song. 

* Ta parlet mal par-tout de moi, 
Je dit du bien par-toat de toi | 
Quel malheur eft le ndtre ? 
L'on ae otoii m Fan ni I'aaftrc' 
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For the satisfaction of such of your frieads as may 
not understand the original, I shall venture to trans* 
late it after my fashion, so as to keep strictly to the 
turn of thought, at the expense of losing something 
in the poetry and versification. 

* Thou spe^kest always ill of me, 
I speak always well of thee: 
But spite of all our noise ^nd pother. 
The world believes nor one nor t'other.* 

Thus, Madam, I have endeavoured to comply with 
your commands ; not out of vanity of greeting knyaelf 
mto a critic, but out of an ^^arnest desire of being 
thought, upon all occasions, 

Your most obedient Servant 
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— Minimumque libidine peccant, JUV. Sat. yi. 134. 

. Lust is ihe smalleat sin they own. DRYDEN. 

If it were possible to bear up against the force of 
ridicule, which fashion has brought \ipon people for 
acknowledging a veneration for the .moat sacred 
things, a man might say that the time we now are 
in* is set apart for humiliation ; and all our actions 
should at present more particularly tend that way. 
I remember about thirty years ago an eminent 
divine,- who was also most exactly well bred, told 

* Viz. Lent 
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luB eoDgregatioa at Whitehall, that if thcfy did not 
vouchsafe to give their lives a new turn, they mu&t 
csertainly go to a place which he did not think fit to 
name in that courtly audience. It is with me as with 
that gentleman. I would, if possible, represent the 
eiTors of life, especially those arising from what we 
call gallantry, in such a manner as the people of plea- 
sure m&Y read me. In this case I must not be rough 
to gentlemen and ladies, but speak of sin as a gen- 
tleman. It might not pefhaps be amiss, if, therefore, 
I should call my present precaution A Criticism upon 
Fornication; and, by representing the unjust taste 
they have who affect that way of pleasure, bring a 
distaste upon it among all those who are judicious in 
their satisfactions. I will be bold then to lay it down 
for a rule, that he who follows this kind of gratifica- 
tion, gives up much greater delight in pursuing it, 
than he can possibly enjoy from it. As to the com- 
mon women and the stews, there is no one but will 
c^Uow this assertion at first sight ; but if it will ap- 
pear, that they who deal with those of the sex who 
are less profligate, descend to greater basenesses than 
if they frequented brothels, it should, methinks, bring 
this iniquity under some discountenance. The rake, 
who without sense of character or decency wallows 
and ranges' in common houses, is guilty no farther 
than of prostituting himself, and exposing his health 
to diseases : but the man of gallantry cannot pursue 
his pleasures without treachery to some man he ought 
to love, and making' despicable the woman he ad- 
mires. To live in a continual deceit ; to reflect upon 
the dishonour you do some husband, father, or bro- 
ther, who does not deserve this of you, and whom 
you would destroy did you know they did the like to* 
wards you, are circumstances which pall the appe- 
tite» and give a man of any sense of honour very pain- 
ed mortification. What more need be said against a 
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gentleman^s delight, than that he himself thinks hiiii- 
self a base man in pnrsuing it ; when it is thoroughly 
considered he gives up his very being as a man of in- 
tegrity who commences gallant? Let him or her 
who is guilty this way but weigh the matter a Kttlep 
and the criminal will find that those whom they most 
esteemed are of a sudden become the most disagree- 
able companions ; nay, their good qualities are grown 
odious and painful. It is said, people who have tho 
plague have a delight in communicating the infection ; 
in like manner, the sense of shame, which is nerer 
wholly overcome, inclines the guilty this way to con- 
tribute to the destruction of others. And women are 
pleased to introduce more women into the same con- 
dition, though they can have no other satisfaction 
from it, than that the infamy is shared among greater 
numbers, which they flatter themselves eases the bur- 
den of each particular person. 

It is a most melancholy consideration, that for mo- 
mentary sensations of joy, obtained by stealth, men 
are forced into a constraint of all their words and ac- 
tions in the general and ordinary occurrences of life. 
It is an impossibility in this case to be faithful to one 
person, without being false to all the rest of the world. 
The gay figures in which poetical men of loose morals 
have placed this kind of stealth are but feeble conso- 
lations, when a man is inclined to soliloquy or medi- 
tation upon his past life ; flashes of wit can promote 
joy, but they cannot allay grief. 

Disease, aidmess, and misfortune, are what all 
men living are lial^le to ; it is therefore ridiculous 
and mad to pursue, instead of shunning, what must 
add to our anguish under disease, sickness, or mis- 
fortune. It is possible there may be those whose 
bloods are too warm to admit of those compnno* 
tions : if there are such, I am sure they are laying 
upstorefor them; but I haye l)ett«r hopes of thoss 



'mho have not yet trased the impressions imd advair- 
tages of a good education and (brtune; they may 
be assufed, that whoever wholly gives themselves 
up to last, will soon find it the least fault they are 
'gdiky of. 

Irrecoocileable hatred to those they have injured, 
j&eaii shifts to cover their offences, envy and malice 
to the innocent, and a general sacrifice of all that is 
.good-natured or praise-worthy when it interrupts 
4iiem, will possess all their faculties, and make them 
•utter strangers to the noble pleasures which flow from 
honour and virtue. Happy are they, who from the 
visitation of sickness, or any other accident, are 
awakened from a course which leads to an ihsensibi- 
lity of the greatest enjoyments in human life. 

A French author, giving an account of a very agree- 
able man, in whose character he mingles good qualities 
and infirmities, rather than vices or virtues, tells the 
foUowing story : 

< Our knight,' says he, ' was pretty much addicted 
lo the most fashionable of all faults. He had a loose 
jogue for a lackey, not a little in his favour, though 
be had no other name for hira when he spoke of him 
but ' the rascal,' or, to him, but ^ sirrah.' One 
morning when he was dressing, ' Sirrah,' says he, 
* be sure you bring home this evening a pretty wench.' 
The fellow was a person of diligence and capacity, 
and had for some time addressed himself to a decayed 
old gentlewoman, who had a young maiden to her 
daughter, beauteous as an angel, not yet sixteen years 
of age. The mother's extreme poverty, and the 
insinuations of this artful lackey concerning the soft 
disposition and generosity of his master, made her 
consent to deliver up her daughter. But many were 
the intreaties and representations of the mother to 
gain her child^s consent to an action, which she said 
•he abhorred, at the same time she exhorted her to 
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it; * but child,' says she, * can you see your mother 
die for hunger V The virgin argued no longer, bat 
bursting into tears, said she would go any wbere. 
The lackey conveyed her with great obsequiousness 
and secrecy to his master's lodging, and placed her 
in a commodious apartment till he came home. The 
knight, who knew his man never failed of bringing 
In his prey, indulged his genius at a banquet, and was 
in high humour at an entertainment wi& ladies, expect- 
ing to be received in the evening by one as agreeable 
as the best of them. When he came home, his lackey 
met him with a saucy and joyful familiarity, crying 
out, * She is as handsome as an angel' (for there is 
no other simile on these occasions) ; * but the tender 
fool has wept till her eyes are swelled and bloated ; 
for she is a maid and a gentlewoman.' With that he 
conducted his master to the room where she was, and 
Mtired; The knight, when he saw her bathed in 
tears, said in some surprise, * Do not you know, 
youBfg woman, why you are brought hither?' The un- 
happy maid fell on her knees, and with many inter« 
ruptions of sighs and tears, said to him, * I knoWf 
alas ! too well why I am brought hither ; my mother, 
to get bread for her and myself, has sent me to do 
what you pleased ; but would it would please Qeaven 
I could die, before I am added to the number of those 
miserable wretches who live without honour !' With 
this reflection she wept anew, and beat her bosom* 
The knight, stepping back from her, said, ^ I am not 
so abandoned as to hurt your innocence against your 
will.' 

' The novelty of the accident surprised him into 
virtue ; and, covering the young maid with a cloak, 
he led her to a relation's house, to whose care> he re- 
commended her for that night The next morning 
be sent' for her mother, and asked her if her daughter 
was a maid ? The mother assured him, that when she 
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delirered her to his servant^ she was a stranger to 
man. * Are not you then/ replied the knight, < a 
wicked woman to contrive the debauchery of your own 
child ?' She held down her face with fear and shame, 
and in her confusion uttered some broken words con- 
cerning her poverty. * Far be it,' said the genUe- 
man, * that you should relieve yourself from want by 
a much greater evil : your daughter is a fine young 
creature ; do you know of none that ever spoke of her 
for a wife V The mother answered, * There is an 
honest man in our neighbourhood that loves her, who 
has often said he would marry her with two hundred 
pounds.' The knight ordered his man to reckon out 
that sum, with an addition of fifty to buy the bride 
clothes, and fifty more as a help to her mother.' ^ 

I appeal to all the gallants in the town, whether 
possessmg all the beauties in Great Britain could 
give half the pleasure as this young gentleman had 
in the reflection of having relieved a miserable parent 
from guilt and poverty, an innocent virgin from pub- 
lic shame, and bestowing a virtuous wife upon an 
honest man ? ' 

Though all men who are guilty this way have not 
fortunes or opportunities for making such atonements 
for their vices, yet all men may do what is certainly 
in their power at this good season*. For my part, I 
do not care how ridiculous the mention of it may be, 
provided I hear it has any good consequence upon the 
wretched, that I recommend the most abandoned and 
miserable of mankind to the charity of all in pros* 
perous condidons under the same guilt with those 
wretches. The Lock Hospital in Kent Street, South- 
wark, for men ; that in Kingsland for women, is a 
receptade for aU sufferers mangled by this iniquity. 
Penitents should in their own hearts take upon theiA 
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all tbe nlMvtie and sorrow they have escaped ; and it 
would become them io make an obktion for their 
eritfies, by charity to those upon whom vice appears' 
in that utmost misery and deformity, which they 
themselves are free from by their better fortune, ra<- 
ther than greater innocence. It would quicken oar 
compassion in this case, if we considered there may 
be objects there, who would now move horror and 
loathing, that we have once embraced with transport : 
and as we are men of honour (for I must not speak 
as n^ are Christians) let us n^t desert our friends for 
the loss of their noses. 



I 
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Animxqu9 capaces 



Mortk LUCAN. 

Sonls, nndismay'd by denth. 

« 

Thb prospect of death is so gloomy and dismal, thai 
if it y^etQ constantly before our eyes, it would embitter 
all the sweets of life. The gracious Author of our 
being hath therefore so formed us, that we are capa- 
ble of many pleasing sensations and reflections, and 
meet with so many amusements and solicitudes, as di«* 
vert our thoughts from dwelling upon an evil, which 
by reason of its seeming distance, makes but languid 
impressions upon the mind. But how distant soever 
the time of our death may be, since it is certain that 
we must die, it is necessary to allot some portion of 
oar life to consider the end of it ; and it is highly coB'^ 
vteient to fix some stated times to meditate upon 4h9 
final period of our existence here. The principle of 
seH-love, as we are men, will ikiake U9 inquire, what 
is like to ' become of us after our dissolution ; and our 
conscience, as we are ChristiaRs, will inform' us, that 
aocording to the good or evil of our actions here, w« 
shall be translated to the mansions of eternal bliss or 
nnsery. When this is seriously weighedr-^^ve rtMtX' 
think it madness to be unprepared against ^te blaefe 
moment : but when we reflect that jperhaps that bladt^ 
moment may be to-night, how watchful ought wi» to be !' 
I was wonderfullif affected 3fdth a di8cou|Nie>l had- 
lately with a clergyman of niy acqjjfivilvtence upon' tbi# 
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head, which was to this effect : *• The consideration,' 
said the good man, * that my being is precarious, mev* 
ed me many years ago to make a resolution, which I 
have diligently kept, and to which I owe the greatest 
satisfaction that a mortal man can enjoy. . Every mgfat 
before I address myself in private to my Creator, I 
lay my hand upon my heart, and ask myself, whether 
if God should require my soul of me this night, I 
could hope for mercy from him ? The bitter agonies 
I underwent in this my first acquaintance with mj9i^ 
were so far from throwing me into despair of that 
nfercy which is over all God's works, that they rathff 
proved motives to greater circumspection in my futare 
conduct The oftener I exercised myself in medita* 
tions of this kind, the less was my anxiety ; and by 
making the thoughts of death familiar, what was at 
first so terrible and shocking is become the sweetest of 
my enjoyments. These contemplations have indeed 
made me serious, but not sullen ; nay, they are so far 
fix>m having soured my temper, that as I have a mind 
perfisctly composed, and a secret spring of joy in my 
neart, so my conversation is pleasant, and my coun* 
tenance serene; I have no share in pleasures that 
leave a sting behind them, nor am I cheated with that 
kind of mirth, in the midst of which there is heaviness/ 
Of all the professions of men, a soldier's, chiefly, 
should put him upon this religious vigilance. His duty 
exposes^ him to such hazards, that the evil which to 
men in other stations may seem far distant, to him is 
instant and ever before his eyes. The consideration, 
that what men in a martial life purchase is gained with 
danger and labour, and must perhaps be parted widi 
y&Y ^aedily, is the cause of much licence and riot 
As moreover it is necessary to keep up the nnrits of 
those who are to encounter the most terrible dangefs^ 
cxfibnces of this nature meet with great indulgoice. 

But tim is a ooonge better foondied thaa thia «i|ii&al 
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iiaiy. The secret assurance, that all is right within, 
tliAt if he falls in hattle, he will the more speedily be 
crowned with true glory, will add strength to a war* 
rior's arm, and intrepidity to his heart. 

One of the most successful strata^^ems whereby Ma- 
* bomet became formidable, was the assurance that im- 
postor gave his votaries, that whoever was slain in 
batde should be immediately conveyed to that lux- 
urious paradise his wanton fancy had invented. The 
ancient Druids taught a doctrine which had the. same 
effect, though with this difference from Mahomet's, 
that the souls of the slain should transmigrate into 
other bodies, and in them be rewarded according' to 
the degrees of their merit. This is told by Lucan with 
his usual spirit 



' You teach that souls, <\roin fleshy chains unbound^ 
Seek not pale shades and Erebus profound, 
Bat fleeting hence to other regions stray, 
Once more to mix with animated day i 
Hence death^s a gap (if men may trust the lore) 
n*wixt lives hehind and ages yet before. 
A blest mistake 1 which fate's dread power disarms ; 
And spurs it's vot'ries on to war's alarms ; 
Lavish of life, they rush with fierce delight 
Amidst the legions, and provoke the fight ; 
0'er*matcbing deaUi, and freely cast away 
That loan of life the gods are bound to pay.' 



Our gallant countryman, Sir Philip Sidney, was a 
noble example of courage and devotion. I am parti- 
cularly pleased to find that he hath translated the 
whole book of Psalms into English verse. A friend 
of mine informs me, that he hath the manuscript by 
him, which is said in the title to have been done, 'By 
the most noble and virtuous Gent Sir Philip Sidney, 
Knight;' They having been never printed, I shall 
present the public with one o^ them, which myCorre^ 

k2 
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^ondent assured me he hath faithfully transcribed, 
and wherein L have taken the liberty only to alter' ooe 
void. 

PSALM CXXXVII*. 

'Nigh seated where the river flows, « 

That watereth Babel's thankful plain, 
Which then our tears, in pearled rows. 

Did help to water with the rain : > 
The thought of Siou bred such woes. 
That though our harps we did retain. 
Yet useless and untouched there. 
On willows only hang'd they were* 

II. 

Now while our harps were hanged so, 

The men whose captives theil we lay. 
Did on our griefs insulting go. 

And more to grieve us thus did say ; 
You that of music make such show. 
Come sing us now a Sion's lay : 
Oh no ! we have nor voice nor hand 
For such a song in such a land. 

in. 

Though far I be, sweet Sion hill. 
In foreign soil exil'd from thee. 
Yet let my hand forget his skill 

If ever thou forgotten be ; 
And let my tongue fast glued still 
Unto my roof, lie mute in me ; 
If thy neglect within me spFing, 
Or aught I do, but Salem sing. 

• Dr. Donne's Poems, &c. Ps. 137, p. 284, edit. KIP, 24to. 
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IV. 

But thou, O Lord, shalt not forget 

To quit the plains of Edom's race. 
Who causelessly, yet hotly set 

Thy holy city to deface, 
Did thus the bloody victors whet. 
What time they entered first the place, 
' Down, down with it at any hand. 
Make all a waste, let nothing stand.' 

V. 

And Babylon, that didst us waste. 

Thyself shalt one day wasted be : 
And happy he, who what thou hast 

Unto us done, shall do to thee ; 
Like bitterness shall make thee taste, 
Like woeful objects make thee see : 
Yea, happy who thy little ones 
Shall take and dash against the stoneB. 
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Hft U temper inopt agiiet vtxeique eupid$; 
NepavoTf et rerum mcdiocriter viilium spes. 

HOR. 1 £p. xviii. 98. 

Lett avarice, still poor, distarb tbioe ease ; 

Or fear should shake, or cares thy mind abase. 

Or ardent hope for things of little use. CREECH. 

It wius prettily observed by somebody concerning the 
great vices, that there are three which give pleasure, 
as covetousness, gluttony, and lust; one, which tastes 
cf nothing but paio; as envy ^ the rest have a mix-' 

k3 
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ture of pleasure and pain, as anger and pride. But 
when a man considers the state of his own mind, 
about which every member of the Christian world is 
supposed at this time to be employed, he will find 
that the best defence against vice is preserving the 
worthiest part of his own spirit pure from any great 
offence against it. There is a magnanimity which 
makes us look upon ourselves with disdain, after we 
have been betrayed by sudden desire, opportunity of 
gain, the absence of a person who excels us, the fault 
of a servant, or the ill fortune of an adversary, into 
the gratification of lust, covetousness, envy, rage, 
or pride ; when the more sublime part of our souls is 
kept alive, and we have not repeated infirmities until 
they become vicious habits. 

The vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into 
the soul of any other ; and you may have seen men, 
otherwise the most agreeable creatures in the world, 
so seized with the desire of being richer, that they 
shall startle at indifferent things, and live in a conti- 
nual guard and watch over themselves from a remote 
fear of expense. No pious man can be so circumspect 
in the care of his conscience, as the covetous man is in 
that of his pocket. 

If a man would preserve his own spirit, and his 
natural approbation of higher and more worthy pur- 
suits, he could never fall into this littleness, but his 
mind would be still open to honour and virtue, in 
spite of infirmities and relapses. But what extreme- 
ly discourages me in my precautions as a Guardian, 
is, that there is an universal defection from the admi- 
ration of virtue. Riches and outward splendour have 
taken up the place of it ; and no man thinks he is 
mean, if he is not poor. But alas this despicably spirit 
debases our very being, and makes our passions take a 
new turn from their natural bent 

It wag a cause of great sorrow and melancholy 

4 
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to me some nights ago at a play, to see a crowd in the 
liabits of the gentry of England stupid to the noblest 
sentiments we have. The circumstance happened in 
the scene of distress betwixt Percy and Anna Bullen. 
One of the centinels who stood on the stage, to prevent 
the disorders which the most unmannerly race of 
young men that ever were seen in any age frequently 
raise in public assemblies, upon Percy*s beseeching 
to be heard, burst into tears ; upon which the greatest 
part of the audience fell into a loud and ignorant 
laughter ; which others, who were touched with the 
liberal oompassion of the poor fellow, could hardly 
suppress by their clapping. But the man, without 
the least confusion or shame in his countenance for 
what had happened, wiped away the tears and was 
still intent upon the play. The distress still rising, 
the soldier was so much moved, that he was obliged 
to turn his face froifi the audience, to their no small 
merriment. Percy had the gallantry to take notice 
of his honest heart ; and, as 1 am told, gave him a 
crown to help him in his afSiction. It is certain this 
poor fellow, in his humble condition, had such a 
lively compassion as a soul un wedded to the ivorld; 
were it otherwise, gay lights and dresses, with ap- 
pearance of people of fashion and wealth, to which 
his fortune could not be familiar, would have taken 
up all his attention and admiration. 

It is every thing that is praise-worthy, as well as 
pore religion (according to a book too sacred for me 
to quote), * to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.' Every step that a man makes beyond mode- 
rate and reasonable provision, is taking so much from 
the worthiness of his own spirit ; and he that is en- 
tirely set upon making a fortune, is all that while un- 
doing the man. He must grow deaf to the wretched. 
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estninge himself from the agreeable, learn hardness oC 
heart, disrelish every thing that is noble, and terminate 
all in his despicable self. Indulgence in any one im- 
moderate desire or appetite engrosses the, whole c:rea- 
tare, and his life- is sacrificed to that one desire or 
appetite ; but how much otherwise is it with those 
that preserve alive in them something that adorns 
their condition and shows the man, whether a prince 
or a beggar, above hb fortune I 

I have just now recorded a foot soldier for the 
politest man in a British audience, from the force of 
nature, untainted with the singularity of an ill-ap- 
plied education. A good spirit that is not abased, 
can add new glories to the highest .Htate vA the world, 
as well as give beauties to the meanest I shall 
exemplify this by inserting a prayer of Harry the 
Fourth of France just before a battle, in which he ob- 
tained an entire victory. 

* O Lord of hosts, who canst see through the 
' thickest vdl and closest disguise, who viewest the 
bottom of my heart, and the deepest designs of my 
enemies, who hast in thy hands, as well as before 
thine eyes, all the events which concern human Hfe ; 
if thou knowest that my reign will promote thy glory 
and the safety of thy people; if thou knowest that I 
have no, other ambition in my soul, but to advance 
the honour of thy holy name, and the good of this 
state ; favour, O great Grod, the justice of my arms, 
and reduce all the rebels to acknowledge him whom 
tby sacred decrees, and the order of a lawful suc- 
cession, have made their sovereign : but, if thy good 
providence has ordered it otherwise, and thou seest 
that I should prove one of those kings whom thou 
^vest in thine anger, take from me, O merciful Ood, 
my life and my crown, make me this day a sacrifice to 
tHy will, let my death end the calamities of France, 

3 
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a.nd let my blood be the last that is spilt in this 
quarrel.' 

The king uttered this generous prayer in a voice, 
and with a countenance, that inspired all who heard 
and beheld him with like magnanimity ; then turning 
to the squadron, at the head of which he designed to 
charge, ' My fellow-feoldiers,' said he, * as you run 
my fortune, so do I yours ; -your safety consists ia 
keeping well your ranks ; but if the heat of the action 
should force you to disorder, think of nothing but 
rallying again : if you lose sight of your colours and 
standards, look round for the white plume in my 
beaver; you shall see it wherever you are, and it 
shall lead you to glory and victory.' 

The magnanimity of this illustrious prince was sup- 
ported by a firm reliance on Providence, which inspired 
him with a contempt of life, and an assurance of con- 
quest. His generous scorn of royalty, but as it con- 
sisted with the service of God, and good of his people, 
is an instance, that the mind of man, when it is well 
disposed, is always above its condition, even though 
^t be that of a monarch. . 
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'Minuii 



Semper el n^firmi est anim exiguiqve voluptas 

UUw J U V. Sat xiiL 1 89. 



—-—Revenge, which still we find 
The weakest frailty of a feeble mind. CREECH. 



All gallantry and fashion, one would imagine, should 
rise out of the religion and laws of that nation whereia 
they prevail ; but, alas ! in this kingdom, gay charac- 
ters, and those which lead in the pleasure and inclina- 
tions of the fashionable w^orld, are such as are readiest 
to practise crimes the most abhorrent to nature, and 
contradictory to our faith. A Christian and a gen- 
tleman are made inconsistent appellations of the same 
person : you are not to expect eternal life, if you do 
not forgive injuiries; and your mortal life is uncom- 
fortable, if you are not ready to commit a murder in 
resentment for an affront : for good sense, as well as 
religion, is so utterly banished the world, that men 
glory in their very passions, and pursue trifles with 
the utmost vengeance ; so little do they know that to 
forgive is the most arduous pitch human natore can 
arnve at. A coward has often fought, a coward has 
often conquered, but * a coward never forgave.' -The 
power of doing that flows from a strength of soul 
consdous of its Qwn force ; whence it draws a certain 
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safety, which its enemy is not of consideration enough 
to interrupt ; for it is peculiar in the make of a brave 
man to have his friends seem much above him, his 
enemies much below him. 

Yet though the neglect of our enemies may, so 
intense a forgiveness as the love of them is not to be 
in the least accounted for by the force of constitution^ 
but is a more spiritual and refined moral, introduced 
by him who died for those that persecuted him ; yet 
very justly delivered to us, when we consider our- 
selves offenders, and to be forgiven on the reasonable 
terms of forgiving ; for who can ask what he will not 
bestow, especially when that gift is attended with a 
redemption from the cruellest slavery to the most 
acceptable freedom ? For when the mind is in con-" 
templation of revenge, all its thoughts must surely be 
tortured with^the alternate pangs of rancour, envy, 
hatred, and indignation ; and they who profess a 
sweet Jn the enjoyment of it, certainly never felt the 
oonsammate bliss of reconciliation. At sujch an in- 
stant the false ideas we received unravel, and the 
diyness, the 'distrust, the secret scorns, and all the 
base satisfactions men had in each other's faults and 
misfortunes, are dispelled, and their souls appear in 
their native whiteness, without the least streak of 
that malice or distaste which sullied them: and 
p^haps those vpry actions, which, when we looked 
at them in the oblique glance with which hatred doth 
always see things, were horrid and odious, whea 
observed with honest and open eyes, are beauteous 
and ornamental. 

But if men are averse to us in the most violent 
degree, and we can never bring them to an amicable 
temper, then indeed we are to exert an obstinate op^ 
position to them : and never let the malice of our 
•senues bare so efiectual an advantage over us, js tQ 
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escape our good-'^U. For the neglected and despised 
tenets of religion are so generous, and in so tran- 
scendent and heroic a manner disposed for puUio 
good, that it is not in a man^s power to avoid their 
influence; for the Christian is as much inclined to 
your service when your enemy, as the morai maa 
when your friend. 

But the followers of a crucified Saviour must root 
out of their hearts all sense that there is any thing 
great and noble in pride or haughtiness of spirit ; yet 
it will be very difficult to fix that idea in our souls, 
except we can think as worthily of ourselves, when 
we practise the contrary virtues. We must learn, 
and be convinced, that there is something subhme 
and heroic in true meekness and humility, for they 
rise from a great,, not a groveling idea of things; 
for as certainly as pride proceeds from a mean and 
narrow view of the little advantages about a man's 
self, so meekness is founded on the extended con* 
templation of the place we bear in the universe, 
and a just observation how little, how empty, how 
wavering, are our deepest resolves and counsels. 
And as to a well taught mind, when you have said an 
haughty and proud man, you have spoke a narrow 
conception^ little spirit, and despicable carriage; so 
when you have said a man is meek and humble, joa 
have acquainted us that such a person has arrived 
at the hardest task in the world, in an universal 
ODservation round him, to be quick to see his own 
fettlts, and other men's virtues, and at the height 
of pardoning every man sooner that himself; you 
have also given us to understand, than to treat 
Ifim kindly, sincerely, and respectfully, is bat m 
mere justice to him diat is ready to do us the same 
offices. This temper of soul keeps us always awaker 
\» a juet sense of thiags, teaches us that we are « 
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well akin to worms as to angels : and as nothing is 
above these, so is nothing below those. It keeps our 
understanding tight about us, so that all things appear 
to OS great or little, as they are in nature and the sight 
of heaven, not as they are gilded or sullied by acci- 
dent or fortune. 

It were to be wished that all men of sense would 
think it worth their while to reflect upon the dignity 
of Christian virtues : it would possibly enlarge their 
souls into such a contempt of what fashion and pre* 
jadice have made honourable, that their duty, inchna- 
tion, and honour, would tend the same way, and make 
all their lives an uniform act of religion and virtue. 

As ta the great catastrophe of this day*, on which 
the Mediator of the world suffered the, greatest indig- 
nities and death itself for the salvation of mankind, it 
would be worth gentlemen's consideration, whether 
from his example it would not he proper to kill all 
inclinations to revenge, and examine whether it 
would not be expedient to receive new motions of 
what is great and honourabfe. 

This is necessary against the day wherein he who 
died ignominiously for us ' shall descend from heaven 
to be our judge, in majesty and glory.' How will the 
man who shall die by the sword of pride and wrath, 
and in contention with his brother, appear before him, 
at ' whose presence nature shall be in an, agony, and 
the great and glorious bodies of light be obscured ; 
when the sun shall be darkened, the moon ,turned into 
blood, and aU the powers of heaven shaken ; when the 
heavens themselvte shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements dissolve with fervent heat ; when 
the earth also, and all the works that are therein; shall 
be burnt up!'. 

* Viz. Good-Friday. 
TOL. XTI. ts 
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What may justly d«mp in our minds the diabolical 
madness which prompts us to decide our petty animo- 
sities by the hazaid of eternity, is, that in that one act 
die criminal does not only highly offisnd, but forces 
himself into the presence of his judge ; that is cer- 
tainly his case who dies in a duel. I cannot but re- 
peat it, he that dies in a duel knowingly offends God, 
and in that very action rushes into his offended pre- 
sence. Is it possible for the heart of man to conceive 
a more terrible image than that of a departed spirit in 
this condition t Could we but suppose it has just left 
its body» and struck with the terrible reflection that 
to avoid the laughter of fools, and being the by- word 
of idiots, it has now precipitated itself into the din of 
demons, and the howhngs of eternal despair, how will- 
ingly now would it suffer the imputation of fear and 
cowardice, to have one moment left not to tremble in 
vain! 

The scriptures are full of pathetical and warm pio- 
tures of the condition of an happy or miserable f«tii« 
rity ; and, I am confident, that the frequent reading 
of then^ would make the way to an happy eternity so 
agreeable and pleasant, that he who tries it will find 
the difficttldes, which he before slUffered in shunning 
the allurements of vice, absorpt in the pleasure he 
will take in the pursuit of virtue : and how happy 
must that mortal be, who thinks himself in the fa« 
vour of an Almighty, and can think of death as a 
thing whidi it is an infirmity not to desire ? 
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■ Fungar inam 
MunerC' ■■ ■ 

VIRG. ^a. Ti. 885. 
An empty office I'll discharge. 

Doctor Tillotson, in bis discourse concerning the dan- 
ger of all known sin, both from the light of nature 
and revelation, after having given us the description 
of the last-day out of holy writ, has this remarkable 
passage : 

* I appeal to any man, whether this be not a repre- 
l^tation of things very proper and suitable to that 
great day, wherein he who made the world shall 
come to judge it ? And whether Ae wit of men ever 
devised any thing so awful, and so agreeable to the 
majesty of God, and the solemn judgment of the 
whole world ? The description which Virgil makes of 
the Elysian Fields, and the Infernal Regions, how in- 
finitely do they fall short of the majesty of the holy 
scripture, and the description there made of heaven 
and hell, and of the great and terrible day of the Lord! 
80 that in comparison they are childish and trifling ; 
and yet perhaps he had the most regular and most 
governed imagination of any man that ever lived, and 
observed the greatest decorum in his characters and 
descriptions. But who. can declare the great things of 
God, but he to whom God shall reveal them ?' 

This observation was worthy a most polite man, 

L % 
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and ought to be of authority with all who are such, so 
far as to examine whether he spoke that as a man of 
a just taste and judgment, or advanced it merely for 
the service of his doctrine as a clergyman. 

I am very confident Tihoever reads the gospels, with 
an heart as much prepared in favour of them as when 
he sits^ down to Virgil or Homer, will find no pas- 
sage there which is not told with more natural force 
than any episode in either of those wits, which were 
the chief of mere mankind. 

The last thing 1 read was the xxivth chapter of' St. 
Luke, which gives an account of the manner in which 
our blessed Saviour, after his resurrection, joined 
with two disciples on the way to Emmaus as an ordi* 
nary traveller, and took the privilege as such to in- 
quire of them, what occasioned a sadness he observed 
in their countenances ; or whether it was from any 
public cause ? Their wonder that any man so near Je- 
rusalem should be a stranger to what had passed there ; 
their acknowledgtru nt to one they met accidentally 
that they had believed in this prophet ; and that now, 
the third day, after his death, they were in doubt as 
to their pleasing hope, which occasioned the heavi- 
ness he took notice of ; are all represented in a style 
which men of letters call ^ the great and noble sim« 
plicity.' The attention of the disciples when he ex- 
pounded the scriptures concerning himself, his offer- 
ing to take his leave of them, their fondness of his 
stay, and the manifestation of the great guest whom 
they had entertained while he was yet at meat with 
them, are all incidents Which wonderfully please the 
imagination of a christian reader ; and give to him 
something of that touch of mind which the brethren 
felt, when they said one to another, ' Did not our 
hearts burn within us, while he talked with us by 
the way, and while he opened to us the scriptures V 



I am very fiur from preteading to treat these mat« 
ters as they deserve ; but I hope those gentlemen who 
are qualified for it, and called to it, will forgive me^ 
said consider that I speidc as a mere secular man, im* 
partiaUy considering the effect which the sacred writ- 
ings will have apon the soul of mi intelligent reader; 
and it is some argument, that -a ihisg is the imme- 
diate work of God, whenit so infinitely transcends all 
^ labonrs of man. When I look upon Rajrfiaera 
picture of our Saviour appearing to his disciples afbr 
his resurrection, I cannot but think the just disposi- 
tion of that piece has in it the force of many volumes 
on the subject The evangelists are easily distinguish- 
ed from the rest by a passionate zeal and love whidi 
the painter has throw.n into their feces ; the huddled 
group of 4hose who stand most distant are admirable 
representations of men abashed with their late un- 
belief and hardness of heart And such endeavours 
as this of Raphael, and of all men not called to the 
aUar, are collateral helps not to be despised by the 
ministers of the go^l. 

It is with this view that I presume upon subjects 
of this kind ; and men may take up this paper, and 
be catched by an admonition under the disguise of a 
diversion. 

All the arts and sciences ought to be employed in 
one confederacy against the prevailing torrent of vice 
and impiety ; and it will be no small step in the pro- 
gress of rehgion, if it is as evident as it ought to be, 
•that he wants the best sense a man can have, who is 
cold to the * Beauty of Holiness.' 

As for my part, when I haTe happened lo attend 
the corpse of a friend to his interment, and have seen 
a.graceful man at the entrance of a church-yard, who 
became the dignity of his function^ and assumed an 

l3 
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authority which is natural to truth, pronounce, ' I am 
the resurrection and the life ; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead yet shall he live ; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die :' I say, 
upon such an occasion, the retrospect upon past actions 
between the deceased whom I followed aud myself, 
together . with the many little circumstances that 
strike upon the soul, and alternately give grief and 
consolation, have vanished like a dream ; and I have 
been relieved as by a voice from heaven, when the 
solemnity has proceeded, and after a long pause I 
again heard the servant of God utter, ' I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth ; and though worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God ; whom I 
shall see for myself, and my eyes shall behold, and 
not another.' How have 1 been raised above this 
world and all its regards, and how well prepared to 
receive the next sentence which the holy man has 
spoken ! ' We brought nothing into this world, and 
it is certain we can carry nothing out : the Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord !' . 

There are, I know, men of heavy temper without 
genius, who can read these expressions of Scripture 
with as much indifference as they do the rest of 
these loose papers. However, I will not despair but 
to bring men of wit into a love and admiration of the 
sacred writings,— and, old as I am, I promise myself 
to see the day when it shall be as much in fashion 
among men of politeness to admire a rapture of St. 
Paul, as any fine expression in Virgil or Horace, — and 
to see a well-dressed young man produce an evangelist 
out of his pocket, and be no more out of countenance 
than if it were a classic printed by Elzevir. 
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It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to Providence 
by men of distinguished faculties, to praise and adore 
the author of their being with a spirit suitable to those 
faculties, and rouse slower men by their words, 
actions, and writings, to a participation of their trans- 
ports and thanksgivings. 



N- 22. MONDAY, APRIL 6, 1713. 



Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vaU^UB amneBp 
Flumina amem tylvasque ingloritu, 

* VIRO. Georg. ii. 485. 



My next desire is, void of care and strife^ 

To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life, 

A country cottas^e near a crystal flood, 

A yrinding valley, and a lofty wood. DRYDEN* 



Pastoral poetry, not only amuses the fancy the 
most delightfully, but is likewise more indebted to 
it than any other sort whatsoever. It transports us 
into a kind of fairy land, « where our ears are soothed 
with the melody of birds, bleating flocks, and purling 
streams; our eyes enchanted with flowery meadows 
and springing greens ; we are laid under cool shades, 
and entertained with all the sweets and freshness of 
nature. It is a dream, it is a vision, which we wish 
may be real^ and we believe that it is true. 
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Mrs. Cornelia Lizard's head was so far turned with 
these imaginations, when we were last in the coun- 
try, that she lost her rest by listening to the nightin- 
gales ; she kept a pair of turtles cooing in her cham- 
ber, and had a tame lamb running after her up and 
down the house. I used all gentle methods - to bring 
her to herself; as having had a design heretofore of 
turning shepherd myself, when I read Virgil or 
Theocritus at Oxford. But as my age and experi- 
ence have armed me against any temptation to the 
pastoral life, I can now with the greater safety consi- 
der it ; and shall lay down such rules as those of my 
readers who have the aforesaid design ought to observe, 
if they would follow the steps of the shepherdesses of 
ancient times. 

In order to form a right judgment of pastoral poetry, 
it will be necessary to cast back our eyes on the first 
ages of the world. For since that way of life is 
not now in being, we must inquire into the manner of 
it when it actually did exist Before mankind was 
formed into large societies, or cities were built, and 
commerce established, the wealth of the world con- 
sisted chiefly in flocks and herds. The tending of 
these we find to have been the employment of the 
first princes, whose subjects were sheep and oxen» 
and their dominions the adjoining vales. As they 
lived in great affluence and ease, we may presume 
that they enjoyed such pleasures as that condition af- 
forded, free and uninterrupted. Their manner of life 
gave diem vigour of body, and serenity of mind. The 
abundance they were possessed of, secured them from 
avarice^ ambition, or envy; they could scarce have 
any anxieties or contentions, where every one had 
more than he could tell what to do with* Love, in- 
deed, might occasion some rivalships amongst them, 
because many lovers fix iipon one object, for the lots . 
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of which they will be satisfied with no competisatioD. 
Otherwise it was a state of ease, innocence, and con- 
tentment ; where plenty begot pleasure, and pleasure 
begot singing, and singing begot poetry, and poetry 
begot pleasure again. 

Thus happy was the first race of men, but rude 
withal, and uncultivated. For before they could 
make any considerable progress in arts and sciences, 
the tranquillity of the rural life was destroyed by 
turbulent 'and ambitious spirits ; who, having built 
cities, raised armies, and studied policies of state, 
made vassals of the defenceless shepherds, and ren- 
dered that which was before easy and unrestrained, a 
mean, laborious, miserable condition. Hence, if we 
consider the pastoral period before learning, we shall 
find it unpolished. 

The use that I would make of this short review of 
the country life shall be this. An author that would 
amuse himself by writing pastorals, should form in 
his fancy a rural scene of perfect ease and tranquillity^ 
where innocence, simplicity, and joy abound. It -is . 
not enough that he writes about the country: he must 
give us what is agreeable in that scene; and hide 
what is wretched. It is indeed commonly affirmed, 
that truth well painted will certainly please the ima- 
gination ; but it is sometimes convenient not to disco- 
ver the whole truth, but that part which is only de- 
lightful. We must sometimes show only half an 
image to the fancy ; which if we display in a lively 
manner, the mind is so dexterously deluded, that it doth 
not readily perceive that the other half is con- 
cealed. Thus in writing pastorals, let the tranquillity 
of that life appear full and plain, but hide the mean- 
ness of it; represent it's simplicity as clear as you 
please, but cover it's misery. I would not hereby be 
so understood, aB if I thought nothing that is irksome 
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or unplaastat should have a place in these writings: 
I only mean that this state of life in general should be 
Apposed agreeahl^. But as there is no condition ex- 
empt from anxiety, I will allow shepherds to he af- 
flicted with such misfortunes, as the loss of a favourite 
lamh, or a faithless mistress. He may, if you please, 
pick a thorli out of his foot ; or vent his grieJF for losing 
the prize in dancing; hut these being small torments, 
they recommend that state which only produces such 
trifling evils. Again, I would not seem so strict in my 
^notions of innocence and simplicity, as to deny ihe 
use of a little railing, or the liberty of stealing a kid (^ 
a sbeep^hook. For these are likewise such petty enor*- 
mities, that we must think the country happy where 
these are the greatest transgressions. 

When a reader is placed in such a scene as I have 
Ascribed, and introduced into such company as I have 
chosen, he gives himself up to the pleasmg delusion ; 
and since every one doth not know how it comes to 
pass, I will venture to tell him why he is pleased. 

The first reason is, because all mankind love ease. 
Though ambition and avarice employ most men^s 
thoughts, they are such uneasy habits, that we do not 
indulge them out of choice, but from some necessity, 
real or imaginary. We seek happiness, in which ease 
is the principal ingredient, and the end proposed in 
our most restless pursuits is tranquillity. We are 
therefore soolhed and delighted with the representation 
of it, and £Emcy we partake of the pleasure. 

A second reason is our secret approbation of inno- 
cence and simplicity. Human nature is not so much 
d^raved, as to hinder us from respecting goodness in 
others, though we ourselves want it. This* is the 
reason why we are so much charmed with the pretty 
prattle of children, and even the expressions of plea* 
sure or uneasiness in some part of the brute creation. 
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They are without artifice or malice; and we love truth 
too well to resist the charms of sincerity. 

A third reason is our love of the country. Healthy 
tranquillity, and pleasing objects are the growth of 
the country ; and though men, for the general good of 
the world, are made to love populous cities, the coun- 
try hath the greatest share in an uncorrupted heart. 
When we paint, describe, or any way indulge our 
fancy, the country is the scene which supplies us with 
the most lovely images. This state was that wherein 
God placed Adam when in Paradi3e ; nor could all 
the fanciful wits of antiquity imagine any thing that 
could administer more exquisite delight in their 
Elysium. 



N*23. TUESDAY, APfllL 7, 1713. 



Bxtrema per iUos 



JvMtida excedent terris vestigia fecit, 

VIRG. G6or. ii. 473. 

From hence Astrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing steps appear. 

DRYDEN. 

Havikg already conveyed my reader mto the fairy 
or pastoral land, and informed him what mianner of 
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life the inhabitants of that region lead ; , I shall, in this 
day^s paper, give him some marks "whereby he may 
discover whether he is imposed upon by those who 
pretend to be of that country ; or, in other words^ 
what are the characteristics of a true Arcadian. 

From the foregoing account of the pastoral life, we 
may discover that simplicity is necessary in the cha- 
racter of shepherds. Their minds must be supposed 
so rude and uncultivated, that nothing but what is 
plain and unaffected can come from them. . Never- 
theless we are not obliged to represent them dull and 
stupid, since fine spirits were undoubtedly in the 
world before arts were invented to polish and adorn 
them. We may therefore introduce shepherds with 
good sense and even with wit, provided their manner 
of thinking be not too gallant or reined. For all men, 
4>oth rude and polite, think and conceive things the 
same way, (truth being eternally the same to all) 
though they express them very differently. For here 
lies the difference. Men, who, by long study and 
experience have reduced their ideas to certain classes, 
and consider the general nature of things abstracted 
from particulars, express their thoughts after a more 
concise, Uvely, surprising manner. Those who have 
little experience, or cannot abstract, deliver their 
sentiments in plain descriptions, by circumstances, and 
those observations which either strike upon the senses, 
or are the first motions of the mind. And though the 
former raises our admiration more, the latter gives 
more pleasure, and soothes us more naturally. Thus 
a courtly lover may say to his mistress. 



* With thee for ever I in woods could rest. 
Where never human foot the ground hath prest ; 
ThouVen from dungeons darkness canti exclude^ 
And fram a desert banish solitude.' 
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A shepherd will content himself to say the same thing 
more simply : 

* Come, Rosalind, oh ! come, for without thee 
IVhat pleasure can the country have for me ?' 

Again, since shepherds are not allowed to make 
de^ reflections, the address required is so to relate 
an action, that the circumstances put together shall 
cause the reader to reflect Thus, by one delicate 
circumstance Corydon tells Alexis that he is the finest 
songster of the country : 

* Of ^even smooth joints: a mellow pipe I have. 
Which with his dying breath Damcetas gave : 
And said, ' This, Corydon, I leave to thee. 
For only thou deserv'st it after me.' 

As in another pastoral writer, after the same man-^ 
ner a shepherd informs us how much his mistress 
likes him : 

< As I to cool me bathM one sultry day, 
Fond Lydia lurking in the sedges lay. 
The wanton laugh'd, and seemM iu haste to fly, 
Yet often stopp'd, and oYten turned her eye. 

If ever a reflectipn be pardonable in pastorals, it is 
where the thought is so obvious, that it seems to come 
easily to the mmd ; as in thp following admirable im-^ 
provement of Virgil and Theocritus: 

* Fair is my flock, nor yet uncomely I, 
If liquid fountains flatter not. ' And why 
Should liquid fountains flatter us, yet show 

The bordering flow'rs less beauteous than they gprow^ ^ 

A second characterise of a true shepherd is sim* 
plicity of manners, or innocence. This is so obvious 



• Ffom the first pastoral of Mr. A, PbHip8> entitled,^ 
Lobbin, 1. IK)^ 4(c. - * — -•- 

▼OUXTI. M ' 
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from what I hftve before advaiioedt ^^ ^ would be 
but repetition to insist long upon it. I shall only 
remind the reader, that as the pastoral life is -supposed 
to be where nature is not much depraved, sincaity 
and truth will generally run through it Some slight 
transgressions for the sake of variety may be ad- 
mitted, wluch in effect will only serve to set off the 
simplicity of it in general. I cannot better illustrate 
this rule than by the following example of a swaia 
who found his mistress asleep : 

* Once Delia slept on easy moss reclin'd. 
Her lovely limbs half-bare, and rude the wind : 
I smoothed her coats, and stole a silent kiss ; 
Condemn me, shepherds, if I did amiss*.'' 

A third sign of a swain is, that something of re- 
ligion, and even superstition is part of his character. 
For we find that those who have lived easy lives in 
the country, and contemplate the works of Nature, 
live in the greatest awe of their Author. Nor doth 
this humour prevail less now than of old. Our 
peasants sincerely believe the tales of goblins and 
fairies, as the heathens those of fauns, nymphs, and 
satyrs. Hence we find the works tif Virgil and 
Theocritus sprinkled with lef^-handed ravens, blasted 
oaks, vdtch-crafb, evil eyes, and the like. And I 
observe with great pleasure that our Engliilh authorf 
of the pastorals I have quoted hath practised this 
secret with admirable judgment. 

« From the sijcth pastdral of Mr. A. Philips, intitaled, 
Oeroo, Hobbinol, and Langrett, 1. 73, et s$^q* The fi^ur 
lines in the prec^din^ page, relative to Lydia, are qaotsd 
fijom the same pattoral, 1. 81, &c. 

f Mr. Ambrose Philips, whose pastorals must have been 
published before the year 1708, because they are evidently 
mior to those of Pope. 3^ Dr.. Joho•oll^l Xiiveft effidiiMi 
Poets, fte, VeL IV. p. 396. »?•, 1781. 
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I will yot ftdd tnother mark, whicli may be ob- 
-senred very often in the above-named poets, which is 
agreeaUe to the character of shepherds, and nearly 
allied to superstition, I mean the nse of proverbial 
sayings. I take die common similitudes in pastord 
to be of the proverbial order, ivhich are so frequent^ 
^t it is needless and would be tiresome to quote 
them. I diaU only take notice upon this head, that 
it is a nice piece of art to raise a proverb above the 
vulgar style, and still keep it easy and nnafifected. 
Thus the cAd wish, ^God rest lus soul,' is finely 
turned: 



* Then gentle Sydney tiv'd, the sbepberd's friend^ 
Bternal blessings on his shade attend !' 



N* 24. WEDNESDAY, APRIL, 8, 17U. 



JXeemiaUuindafueeaUeif PERS. Sat. iv. 5. 



Bost thou, so young, 



Kmow when to pp^> and when to bold tby tongue ? 

DRYDEN. 



Jack Lisard was about fifteen when he was first 
entered in the university, and being a youth of a great 
deal of fire, and a more than ordinary application to 
his studies, it gave his conversation a very particular 
turn. He had too much spirit to hold his tongue in 
company ; but at the same time so little acquaintance 
with the world, that he did not know how to talk lika 
other people. 
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After a year and a half's stay at the university, 
he. came down among us to pass away a month or two 
in the country. The first night after his arrival, as we 
were at supper, we were all of us very much im- 
proved by Jack's table talk. He told us, upon the 
appearance of a dish of wild fowl, that according to 
the opinion of some natural philosophers they might 
be lately come from the moon. Upon which the 
Sparkler bursting out into a laugh, he insulted her 
'with several questions relating to the bigness and 
distance of the moon and stars ; and after every in- 
terrogatfon would be winking upon me, and smiling 
at his sister's ignorance. Jack gained his point ; for 
the niQther was pleased, and all the servants stared 
at the learning of their young master. Jack was so 
encouraged at this success, that for the first week he 
dealt wholly in paradoxes. It was a common jest 
with him to pinch one of his sister's lap-dogs, and 
afterwards prove he could not feel it When the girls 
were sorting a set of knots, he would' demonstrate to 
them that all the ribands were of the same colour ; 
or rather, says Jack, of no colour at all. My lady 
Lizard herself, though she was not a little pleased 
with her. son's improvements, was one day almost 
angry with him; for having accidentally. burnt her 
fingers as she was lighting the lamp for her tea-pot, 
in the midst of her anguish. Jack laid hold of the 
opportunity to instruct her that there was no such 
thing as heat in fire. In short, no day passed over 
our heads, in which Jack did not imagine he made 
the whole family wiser than they were before. 

That part of his conversation which gave me the 
most pain, was what passed among those country 
gentlemen that came to visit us. On such occa- 
sions Jack usually took upon him to be the mouth 
of the company ; and thinking himself obliged to bo 
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▼ery merry, w««ild efitertain tis witlia geeiKttpAny odd 
sayings and absurdities of their college-co(^. I found 
this f(rilow bad made a very strong impression upon 
Jack's imagination ; which he nerer considered was 
not the case of the rest of the company, until after 
many repeated trials be found that his stories seldom 
made any body laogh but himself. 

I all this while looked upon Jack as a young tree 
shooting out into blossoms before its time : the re- 
dundancy of which, though it was a little unseasona- 
ble^ seemed to foretel an uncommon fruitfulness. 

in order to wear out the vein of pedantry which 
ran through his conversation^ I took him out with me 
one evening, and first of all insinuated to him this 
rule which I had myself learned from a very great 
author ♦, ^ To think with the wise, but talk with the 
vulgar.' Jack's good sense soon made him reflect 
Ihst %e had exposed himself to the laughter of the 
ignorftBt by a contrary behaviour ; upon which he told 
ne, that he would take care for the future to keep his 
notions to himself, and converse in the common re- 
ceived sentiments of mankind. He at the same time 
desired me to give him any other rules of conversation 
which I thought might be for his improvement. I 
told him I would think of it; and accordingly, as I 
have a particular affection for the young man, I gave 
him the next morning the following rules in writing, 
which may perhaps have contributed to make him the 
agreeable man he is now. 

The faculty of int^changing our thoughts with one 
another, or what we express by the word conversa* 
tion, has always been represented by moral writersr 
98 one of the noblest privileges of reason, and which 

^ B. Gratian* See L'Homme de Cour^ or^ The Coortieri 
maaim S» 

m3 
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more particularly sets mankiod above the brute part of 
the creation. 

Though nothing so much gains upon the affectioni 
as this extempore eloquence, whicU we hare constantly 
occasion for, and are obliged to. practise erery day, 
we very rarely meet with any who excel in it. 

The conversation of most men is disagreeable, not 
80 much for want of wit and learning, as of good- 
breeding and discretion. 

If you resolve to please, never speak to gratify any 
particular vanity or passion of your own, but always 
with a design either to divert or inform the company. 
A man who only aims at one of these, is always easy 
ID his discourse. He is never out of humour at being 
interrupted, because he considers that those who hear 
him are the best judges whether what he was saying 
could either divert or inform them. 

A modest person seldom fails to gain the good- 
will of those he converses witl^, because nobody en« 
vies a man, who does not appear to be pleased with 
himself. 

We should talk extremely little of ourselves. In- 
deed what can we say ? It would be as imprudent to 
discover our faults, as ridiculous to count over onr 
fancied virtues. Our private and domestic affairs ar» 
no less improper to be introduced in conversation. 
What does it concern the company how many horses 
you keep in your stables ? or whether your servant is 
most knave or fool ? 

A man may equally afiront the company he is in, 
by engrossing all the talk, or observing a contemptuous 
silence. 

Before you tell a story, it may be generally not 
aitiiss to draw a short character, and give the com- 
pany a true idea of the principal persons concerned in 
It The beauty of most thin^^ cpasisting not 80 mudi 
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in their being said or done, as in tbeir being said or 
done by such a particular person, or on such a particu- 
lar occasion. 

Notwithstanding all the advantages of youth, few 
young people please in conversation ; the reason is, 
that want of experience makes them positive, and what 
they say is rather with a design to please themselves 
than any one else. 

It is certain that age itself shall make many things 
pass well enough, which would have been laughed at 
U) the mouth of one much younger. 

Nothing, however, is more insupportable to men of 
sense, than an empty formal man who speaks in pro« 
verbs, and decides all controversies with a short sen- 
tence. This piece of stupidity is the more insufferable, 
as it puts on the air of wisdom. 

A prudent man will avoid talking much of any par- 
ticular science, for which he is remarkably famous. 
There is not, methinks, an handsomer thing said 
of Mr. Cowley in his whole life, than that none but 
his intimate friends ever discovered he was a -great 
poet by his discourse: besides the decency of this 
rule, it is certainly founded in good policy. A man 
who talks of any thing he is already famous for, has 
little to get, but a great deal to lose. I might add, 
that he who is sometimes silent on a subject where 
every one is satisfied he could speak well, will often 
be thought no less knowing in other matters, where 
perhaps he is wholly ignorant. 

Women are frightened at the name of argument, 
and are sooner convinced by a happy turn, or witty 
expression, than by demonstration. 

Whenever you commend, add your reasons for do- 
ing so ; it is this which distinguishes the approbation 
of a man of sense from the flattery of sycoplumtSy and 
admiration of fools. 
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RaiUery is no longer agreeable only wkile the whole 
oon^pany is pleased with it. I wouki least of all be 
understood to except the person rallied. 

Though good humour^ sense and diseretion can 
eeldooi fail to make a man agreec^le, it vmlj he tie ill 
policy sometimes to prepare yourself in a partioultf 
manner for convevsation, by looking a little further 
than your neighbours, into whatever is become a 
reigning subject. If our armies are besieging a place 
of importance abroad, or our House of Commons de- 
bating a bill of consequence at home, you oan hardly 
faal of bdng heard with pleasure, if you haye nicely 
inibrmed yourself of the stroigth, sitnation atad his- 
tory of the first, or of the reasons for and against the 
latter. It will have the same effect, if wten any 
single person begins to make a noise in the world, you 
can learn some of the smallest accidents in Ins life or 
conversation, which though they are too line for the 
observation of the vulgar, give more satisfaction 
to men of sense (as they are the best openings to a 
real character) than the recital of his most glaring ac- 
tions. I know but one ill consequence to be feared 
from this method, namely, lliat, coming full charged 
into oompiany, you shall resolve to unload whether a 
handsome opportunity offers itself or no. 

Though the asking of questions may plead for itself 
the specious names of modesty, and a desire of in- 
formation, it affords little pleasure to the rest of the 
company who are not troubled with the same doubts ; 
besides which, he who asks a question would do well 
to consider that he Hes wholly at the mercy of another 
before he receive an answer. 

Nothing is more silly than the pleasure some people 
take in what they call * speaking their minds.' A 
man of this make will say a rude thing for the mere 
pleasure of saying it, when an opposite oehavioar, foH 
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jis innocent, might have preserved his friend, or made 
his fortune. 

It is not impossible for a man to form to himself as 
exquisite a pleasure in complying with the humour 
and sentiments of others, as of bringing others over 
to his own ; since it is the certain sign of a superior 
genius, that can take and become whatever dress it 
pleases. 

I shall only add, that, besides what I have here 
said, there is something which qan never be learnt but 
in the company of the polite. The virtues of men are 
catching as well as their vices ; and your own obser- 
vations added to these will soon discover what it is 
that commands attention in one man, and makes you 
tired and displeased with the discourse- of another. 

K. B. In the second paragraph of this paper, it is said, 
that < Lady Lizard burnt her fingers as she was lighting the 
Ump for her tea-pot.* Silver tea-pots, with lamps under 
tbeiD| are still preserved among the college-plate. 
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— ^J2iaf torn Lucitifautar mepti cst^ 

Ui non koe/aieatur f HOR. 1 Sat x. 3. 

What friend of his« 

So Mindly partial, to deny me this ? CREECH. 

The prevailing humour of crying up authors that 
have writ in the days of our forefathers, and of pass- 
ing slightly over the merit of our contemporaries* 
is a grievance, that men of a free and unprejudiced 
thought have complained of through all ages in theic 
writings. 

I went home List night full of these reflections from 
a coffee-house, where a great many excellent writings 
were arraigned, and as many very indifferent ones 
applauded, more (as it seemed to me) upon the ac- 
count of their date, than upon any intrinsic value or 
demerit The conversation ended with great enco- 
miums upon my Lord Verulam's History of Henry 
the VHth. The company were unanimous in their 
approbation of it I was too well acquainted with 
the traditioual vogue of that book throughout the 
whole nation, to venture my thoughts upon it Nei- 
ther would I now offer my judgment upon that work 
to the public (so great a veneration have I for the 
memory of a man whose writings are the glory of our 
nation), but that the authority of so leading a name 

* Of the poet LuciliuB* 
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iBftypefipetuate a vicious taste amongst us, and betray 
fvture historians to copy after a model, which I can- 
not help thinking far from complete. 

As to the fidelity of the history, I hate nothing to 
say: to examine it impartially in that view ^vrould 
Teqoire much pains and leisure. But as to the com- 
position of it, and sometimes the choice of matter, I 
am apt to believe it will appear a little faulty to an 
unprejudiced reader, A complete historian should be 
endowed with the essential qualifications of a great 
poet His style must be majestic and grave, as well 
ta simple and unafiected; his narration should be 
animated, short and clear, and so as even to outrua . 
the impatience of the reader, if possible. This can 
only be done by being very sparing and choice in 
words, by retrenclung all cold and superfluous cir- 
cumstances in an action, and by dwelling upon such 
alone as are material, and fit to delight or instruct a 
serious mind. This is what we find in the great 
teodels of antiquity, and in a more particular manner 
in Livy, whom it is impossible to read without the 
waiteest emotions. 

Biit my Lord Verulam, on the contrary, is ever, ia 
the tedious style of declaimers, using two words for 
one ; ever endeavouring to be witty, and as fond of 
out-of-the-way similies as some of our old play- writers. 
He abounds in low phrases, beneath the dignity of 
history, and often condescends to little conceits and 
quibbles. His political reflections are frequently false^ 
iklinost every where trivial and puerile. His whole 
manner of turning his thoughts is full of afiectation and 
pedantry; and there appears throughout his whole 
#ork more the air of a recliise scholar, than of a tnan 
Tersed in the world. 

' Afler passing so free a censure upon a book which 
for these hundred years and upwards has met with 
the modt universal approbatioOi 1 am obliged in my 
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own defence to transcribe some of the many passages \ 
I formerly collected for the use of my first charge Sir 
M armaduke Lizard. It would be endless should I 
point out the frequent tautologies and circumlocutions 
that occur in every page, which do (as it were) rarify 
instead of condensing his thoughts and matter. It 
was, in all probability his application to the law that 
gave him a habit of being so wordy ; of which I shall 
put down two or three examples. 

' That all records, wherein there was any memory 
or mention of the king*s attainder, should be defaced, 
cancelled, and taken ofip^ the file — Divers secret and 
nimble scouts and spies, &c. to learn, search, and 
discover all the circumstances and particulars — to 
assail, sap, and work into the constancy of Sir Robert 
CliiFord,^. 

I leave the following passages to every one's con- 
sideration, without makiBg any farther remarks upon 
them. 

*He should be well enough able to scatter the 
Irish as a flight of birds, and rattle away this 
swarm of bees with their king. — The rebels took 
their way towards York, &c. but their snow-ball 
did not gather as it went. — So that (in a kind of 
tnaUamna* of human fortune) he turned a broachf 
that had worn a crown ; whereas fortune commonly 
doth not bring in a comedy or farce after a tragedy.—- 
The queen was crowned, &c. about two years 
after the marriage, \\ke an old christening that 
had stayed long for god-fathers — Desirous to trouble 
the waters in Italy, that he might fish the better, cast* 
ing the net not out of St Peter's, but out of Borgia's 
bark — And therefore upon the first grain of incense 
that was sacrificed upon the altar of peace at Bui- 
loigae^ Perkin was smoaked away-— This was the end 

* A frolicsome dance. t A 8pit» 
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of this little cockatrice of a king, that was able to de- 
stroy those that did not espy him first — It was 
obseired, that the^ great tempest which drove Philip 
into England, blew down the Golden Eagle from the 
spire of St. Paul's ; and in the fall, it fell upon a sign 
of the Black Eagle, which was in St. Paul's church* 
yard, in the place where the school-house now 
standeth, and battered it, and broke it down : which 
was a strange stooping of a hawk upon a fowl. — The 
king began to find where his shoe did wring him — ^in 
whose bosom or budget most of Perkins's secrets were 
laid up. — One might know afar off where the owl was 
by the flight of birds — Bold men, and careless of 
fame, and that took toll of their master's grist — 
Empson and Dudley would hare cut another chop out 
of him — Peter Hialas, some call him Elias ; surely 
he was the forerunner of, &c.' — Lionel, Bishop of Con- 
cordia was sent as nuncio, &c. but, notwithstanding 
he had a good ominous name to have made a peaoe^ 
nothing followed — Taxing him for a greater taxer of 
his people, not by proclamations, but by court-fames, 
which commonly print better than printed proclama- 
tions — Sir Edward Poynings was enforced to make a 
wild chace upon the Wild Irish — In sparing of blood 
by the bleeding of so much treasure — And although 
his own case had both steel and parchment more than 
the other ; that is to say, a conquest in the field, and 
an act of parliament — That Pope knowing that King 
Henry the Sixth was reputed in the world abroad but 
for a simple man, was afraid it would but diminish 
the estimation of that kind of honour, if there were not 
a distance kept between innocents and saints.' 

Not to trouble my reader with any more instances 
of the like natui1&, I must observe that the whole work 
is ill conducted, and the story of Perkin Warbeck 
(which should have been only like an episode in a 
poem) is spun out to near a third part of the book* 

▼ou ZTX. ir 
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The character of Henry the Seventh, at' the end, is ra- 
ther an abstract of his history than a character. Jt is 
tedious, and diTersified with so many particulars as 
confound the resemblance, and make it almost impos- 
sible for the reader to form any distinct idea of the 
person. It is not thus the ancients drew their charac** 
ters ; but in a few just and bold strokes gave you the 
distinguishing features of the mind (if I may be allow- 
ed the metaphor) in so distinct a manner, and in so 
strong a fight, that you grew intimate with your man 
immediately, and knew him from a hundred. 

After all, it must be considered in favour of my 
Lord Verulam, that he lived in an age wherein chaste 
and correct writing was not in fashion, and when 
pedantiy was the mode even at court ; so that it is no 
wonder if the prevalent humour of the times bore 
down his genius, though superior in force perhaps to 
any of our countrymeni that have either gone before or 
succeeded him. 
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iVbn ego iUam tnihi dotem eisepuio, qua dot diciiUTf 

Sed pudiciiiam tt pudorem et sedatam cupidinem^ PLAUT* 

A woman's true dowry, in my opinion, is not that which is^ 
usually 80 called; but virtue, modesty^ and restrained 



An healthy old fellow, that is not a fool, is the hap«. 
piest creature living. It is at that time of life only, 
m^i enjoy their faculties with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. It is then we have nothing io manage, as the 
phrase is ; we speak the downright truth, and whe- 
ther the rest of the world will give us the privilege or 
not, we have so little to ask of them, that we can take 
it. I shall be very free with the women from this 
one consideration ; and, having nothing to desire of 
them, shall treat them, as they stand in nature, and 
as they are adorned with virtue, and not as they are 
pleased to form and disguise themselves. A set of 
fops, from one generation to another, has made such 
a pother with ' Bright eyes, the fair sex, the charms, 
the air,' and something so incapable to be expressed 
hut with a sigh, that the creatures have utterly gone 
out of their very being, and there are no women in all 
the world. If they are not nymphs, shepherdesses, 
graces, or goddesses, they are to a woman all of them 
' the ladies.' Get to a christening at any alley in the 
town, and at the meanest artificer's, and the word i% 

N 2 
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* Well, who takes care of the ladies V I have taken 
notice that ever since the word Forsooth was banish- 
ed for Madam, the word Woman has been discarded 
for Lady. And as there is now never a woman in 
England, I hope I n^ay talk of women without oflfeQce 
to the ladies. What puts me in this present disposi- 
tion to tell them their own, is, that in the holy week 
I very civilly desired all delinquents in point of chas- 
tity to make some atonement for their freedoms, by 
bestowing a charity upon the miserable wretches who 
languish in the Lock hospital. But I hear of ve^y little 
done in that matter ; and I am informed, they are 
pleased, instead of taking notice of my precaution, to 
call me an ill-bred old fellow, and say I do not under- 
stand the world. It is not, it seems, within the rules 
of good-breeding to tax the vices of people of quality, 
and the Commandments were made for the vulgar. 
I am indeed informed of some oblations sent into the 
house, but they are all come from the servants of cri- 
minals of condition. A poor chamber-maid has sent 
in ten shillings out of her hush-money, to expatiate her 
guilt of being in her mistress's secret ; but says she 
dares not ask her ladyship for any thing, for she is not 
to suppose that she is locked up with a young gentle- 
man, in the absence of her husband, three hours to- 
gether, for any harm ; but as my lady is a person of 
great sense, the girl does not know but that they were 
reading some good book together; but because she 
fears it may be otherwise, she has sent her ten shil- 
lings for the guilt of concealing it. We have a thim- 
ble from a country girl that owns she has had dreams 
of a fine gentleman who comes to their house, who 
gave her half a crown, and bid her have a care of 
the men in this town ; but she thinks he does not mean 
what he says, and sends the thimble, because she does 
not hate him as she ought. The ten shillings, this 
thimble, and an occamy spoon from some poor sin- 



xier, are all the atonement which is made for the body 
of sin in London and Westminster. I have com- 
puted that there is one in eviery three hundi^ vrho is. 
not chaste ; and if that be a modest computation, how 
great a number are those who mslsB no account of my 
admonition I It might be expected one or two of the 
two himdred and ninety-nine honest, might out of 
me^e charity and compassion to iniqi^ty, as it is a mis- 
fortune* have done something upon so good a time a& 
that wherein they were soUcited. But Major Crab- 
tree, a sour pot companion of mine, says, the two 
hundred. ninety and nine are one way or other as littiet 
virtuous as the three hundredth unchaste woman — i 
would say lady. It is certain, that we are infeste«l 
with a parcel of jilflirts, who ar^ not capable of be- 
ing mothers of brave men, for the infant partakes of the 
temper and disposition of its mother. We see the- un- 
accountable effects which sudden frights and longinga 
have upon the off&|pring ; and it is not to be doubted^ 
but the ordinary way of thinking of the mother has 
its influence upon what she bears about ner nine 
months. Thus from the want of care in this parlicu-^ 
lar of choosing wives, you see men after much car% 
labour, and study, surprised with prodigious starts of 
ill-nature and passion, that can be accounted for no 
otherwise but from hence, that it grew upon them irk 
emhryoy and the mai was detwmined surly, peevish, 
froward, sullen, or outrageous, before he saw the 
light The last time I was in a public place I feU im 
love by proxy for Sir Harry Lizard. The young wo« 
man happens to be of quality. Her father was a gen- 
tleman of as noble a disposition, as any I ever ma& 
with. The widow, her mother, under whoee wing 
she loves to appear, and is proud of it, is a pattern to 
persons of condition. ^ Good-sense, he^htened an<l 
exerted with good-breeding, is the parent's distin- 
goishing character 3 and if we cwi get this young wor«: 

IV 3 
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man into our family, we shall think we have a much 
better purchase than others, who without her good 
qualities, may bring into their's the greatest acc:ession 
of riches. I sent Sir Harry by last night*8 post the 
following letter on the subject : 

DBAR SIR HARRY, 

Upon our last parting, and as I had just mounted 
ihe little roan I am so fond of, you balled me back ; 
and when I stooped to you, you squeezed me by the 
hand, and with allusion to some pleasant discou «je we 
had had a day or two before in the house, concerning 
the present mercantile way of contracting, marriages, 
with a smile and a blush you bid me look upon some 
wom^ for you, and send word how they went I did 
not see one to my mind till the last opera before Eas- 
ter. I assure you I have been as unquiet ever since, 
as I wish you were till you had her. Her height, her 
complexion, and every thing but her age, which is 
under twenty, are very much to my satisfaction: 
there is an ingenuous shame in her eyes, which is to 
the mind what the bloom of youth is to the body ; 
neither implies that there are virtuous habits and 
accomplishments already attained by the possessor, 
but they certainly show an unprejudiced capacity 
towards them. As to the circumstance of this 
young woman's age, I am reconciled to her want 
of years, because she pretends to nothing above 
them ; you do not see in her the odious forwardness 
to I know not what, as in the assured countenances, 
naked bosoms, and confident glances of her contem- 
poraries. 

I will vouch for her, that you will have her whole 
heart, if you can win it; she is in no familiarities 
with the fops, her fan has never been yet out of her 
own hand, and her brother's face is the only man's 
<he eyer looked in stedfastly. 
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"When I have gone thus far, and told you that I 
am very confident of her as to her virtue and education, 
I may speak a little freely to you as you are a you^ig 
inan. There is a dignity in the young lady's beauty, 
•when it shall become her to receive your friends with 
a good air and affable countenance ; when she is to 
represent that part of you which you must delight in, 
the frank and cheerful reception of your friends, her 
beauties will do as much honotnr to your table, as they 
"will give you pleasure in your bed. 

It is no small instance of felicity to have a woman, 
from whose behaviour your friends are more endeared 
to you ; and for whose sake your children are as much 
valued as for your own. 

It is not for me to celebrate the lovely height of 
ber forehead, the soft pulp of her lips, or to describe 
the amiable profile which her fine hair, cheeks, and 
neck, made to the beholders that night, but shall 
leave them to your own observation when you come 
to town ; which you may do at your leisure, and b© 
time enough, for there are many in town richer than 
lier whom I recommend. 

I am, Sir, 

your most obedient and 

most humble Servant, 

Nestor Ironside. 
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HMtapukinif torUmque animo mUeratus iniquam, 

VIRG. JEn. vi. 332. 

Struck with compassion of so sad a state. 

In oonpassibA to those gloomy mortals, who by their 
unbelief are rendered incapable of feeling those im* 
pressions of joy and hope, which the celebration of 
the late glorious festival^ natarally leaves on the 
mind of a Christian, I shall in this paper endearonr 
t0 evince that there are grounds to expect a fbture 
state, without supposing in the reader any faith at all, 
not even the belief of a Deity. Let die mostt stedfast 
unbeliever open his eyes, and take a survey of the sen- 
sible world, and then say if there be not a connexion, 
and adjustment, and exact and co^nstant order dis^ 
ooverable in all the parts of it Whatever be the 
cause, the thing itself is evident to all our faculties. 
Look into the animal system, the passions, senses, and 
locomotive powers ; is not the like contrivance and 
propriety oDservable in these too? Are they not 
fitted to certain ends, and are they not by nature 
directed to proper objects ? 

Is it possible, then, that the smallest bodies should, 
by a management superior to the wit of man, be dis- 
posed in th<9 most excellent manner agreeable to thdr 

* Viz. Easter. 
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tpective natures ; and yet the spirits or souls of men 
B neglected, or managed by such rules as fall short 
of man*s understanding? Shall every other passjon 
\yc rightly placed by nature, and shall that appetite 
of immortality natural to all minkind be alone mis- 
placed, or designed to be frustrated ? Shall die in- 
dustrious application of the inferior animal powers 
in the meanest vocations be answered by the ends *we 
propose, and shall not the generous efforts of a vir- 
tuous mind be rewarded ? In a word, shall the cor- 
poreal world be all order and harmony, the intellec- 
tual discord and confusion ? He who is bigot enough to 
believe these things, must bid adieu, to that natural 
rule, of ' reasoning from analogy ;' must run counter 
to that maxim of common sense, ^ that men ought 
to form their judgments of things unexperienced, from 
what they have experienced.' 

If any ^ing looks like a recompence of calamitous 
virtue on this side the grave, it is tnther an assurance 
that thereby we obtain the favour and protection of 
heaven, and shall, whatever befalls us in this, ' ia 
another life meet with a just return ; or else that ap- 
plause and reputation, which is taught to attend virr 
tuous actions. The former of these, our free-thinkers, 
out of their singular wisdom and benevolence to 
mankind, endeavour to erase from the minds of men. 
The latter can never be justly distributed in this life, 
where so many ill actions are reputable, and so many 
good actions disesteemed or misinterpreted; where 
subtle hypocrisy is placed in the most engaging light, 
and modest virtue lies concealed ; where the heart and 
the soul are hid from the eyes of men, and the eyes 
of men are dimmed and vitiated. Plato's sense in 
relation to this point is contained in his Georgras, 
where he introduces Socrates speaking after this 
raanaer. 
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' It was io the reiga of Saturn provided by a law« 
which the gods have continued down to tlus tiine« 
that they who had lived virtuously and piously upoa 
earth, should after deaths enjoy a life full of hap- 
piness, in certain islands appointed for the habita- 
tion of the biased: but that such as have lived 
wickedly should go into the receptacle of danued 
souls, named Tartarus, there to suffer the punish* 
xnents they deserved. But in all the reign of Satarn, 
and in the beginning of the reign of Jove, living 
judges were appointed, by whom each person was 
judged in his life-time, in the same day on which he 
was to die. The consequence of which was, that 
they often passed wrong judgments. Pluto, thene- 
fore, who presided in Tartarus, and the guardians of 
the blessed islands, finding that on the other side 
many unfit persons were sent to their respective domi- 
nions, complained to Jove, who promised to redress 
the evil. He added, *• The reason of these unjust 
proceedings are that men are judged in the body. 
Hence many conceal the blemishes and imperfections 
of their minds by beauty, birth, and riches ; not to 
mention, that at the time of trial there are crowds of 
witnesses to attest their having lived well. These 
things mislead the judges, who being themselves also 
of the number of the living, are surrounded each with 
his own body, as wtth a veil thrown over his mind. 
For the future, therefore, it is my intention that men 
do not come on their trial till after death, when they 
shall appear before the judge disrobed of all their 
corporeal ornaments. The judge himself too shall be 
a pure unveiled spirit, beholding the very soul, the 
naked soul of the party before him. With this view 
I have already constituted my sons, Minos and Rhada* 
manthus, judges, who igre natives of Asia ; and JEacuB, 
a native of Europe. These, after death, shall hold 
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their court in a certain meadow, from which there are 
two roads, leading the one to Tartarus the oUier to the 
Islands of ^ the Blessed.' 

From this, as from numberless other passages of 
his writings, may be seen Platens opinion of a future 
state. A thing, therefore, in regard to us so comfort- 
able, in itself so just and excellent, a thing so agreeable 
to the analogy of nature, and so universally credited 
by all orders and ranks of men, of all nations and ages, 
what is it that should move a few men to reject? 
Surely, there must be something" of prejudice in the 
case. I appeal to the secret thoughts of a free-thinker, 
if he does not argue within himself after this manner : 
* The senses and faculties I enjoy at present are visibly 
designed to repair or preserve the body from the in- 
juries it is liable to in its present circumstances. But 
in an eternal state, where no decays are to be repair- 
ed, no outward injuries to be fenced against, where 
there are no flesh, and bones, nerves or blood-vessels, 
there will certainly be none of the senses : and that 
there should be a state of life without the senses is 
inconceivable.' 

But as this manner of reasoning proceeds from a 
poverty of imagination, and narrowness of soul in those 
that use it, I shall endeavour to remedy those defects, 
and open their views, by laying before them a case 
which, being naturally possible, may, perhaps, recon- 
cile them to the belief of what is supernaturally re- 
vealed. 

Let us suppose a person blind and deaf from hia 
birth, who, being grown to man's estate, is by the dead 
palsy, or some offiert^use, deprived of his feelings, 
tasting, and smelling, and at the same time has the 
impediment of his hearing removed, and the film ta^ 
ken from his eyes. What the five senses are to us» 
that the touch, taste, and sm^, were to him. Andr ; 
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any otber ways of perception of a more refined and 
extensive nature were to him as inconceivable, as to lu 
those are which will one day be adapted to perceive 
those things which ' eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.' And it would be just as reasonable for 
him to conclude, that the loss of those three senses 
could not possibly be succeeded by any new inlets of 
perception ; as in a modem free-thinker to imagine 
there can be ho state of life and perception without 
the senses he enjoya at present. Lei us further sup- 
pose the same person^s eyes, at their fijrst opening, to be 
struck with a great variety of the most gay and plea- 
ding objects, and his ears with a melodious concert of 
vocal and instrumental music. Behold him amazed, 
cavished, transported ; and you have some distant re- 
presentation, some faint and glimmering idea of the 
ecstatic state of the soul in that article in which she 
emerges from this sepulchre of flesh intp life and im- 
mortality. 

N. B. It has been observed by the Christians, that 
a certain ingenious foreigner*, who has published many 
exemplary jests for the use of persons in the article of 
death, was very much out of humour in a late fit of 
sickness, till be was in a fair way of recovery. 

* M. Deslandes, who came about this time from France 
wilh the Duke D'Aamont, was a Freethinker, and bad pub« 
lished an htttorical list of all who died laughing. He hadtbft 
waall-poi; here in England, of which be recovered. 
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JEtas parenium ptjor avis tulit 
If OS nequioresj mox daturas 
Progeniem vUhsiorem. 

HOIl.3.0d.vi.4& 

Oar. fathers have been worse than theirs, 
AdcI we than ours : next age will see 
A race more profligate than we. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, are the most famous 
amongst the Greek writers of pastorals. The two 
latter of these are judged to be far short of Theocritus, 
whom I shall speak of more largely, because, he rivals 
the greatest of all poets, Virgil himself. He hath 
the adrantage confessedly of the Latin, in coming 
before him, and writing .in a tongue more proper for 
pastoral. The softness of the Doric dialect, which 
this poet is said to have improved beyond any who 
came before him, is what the ancient.Roman writers 
owned their language could not approach. But 
besides this beauty, he seems to me to have had a 
soul more softly and tenderly inclined to this way of 
writing than Virgil, whose genius led him naturally 
to sublimity. It is true that the great Roman, by the 
niceness of his judgment, and great command of 
himself, has acquitted himself dexterously this way. 
But a penetrating judge will find there the seeds of 
that fire which burned afterwards so bright in the 

YOL. XVI. p 
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GeorgicSy and blazed out in the ^neid. I must not, 
however, dissemble that these bold strokes appear 
chiefly in those Eclogues of Virgil, which ought not 
to be numbered amongst his pastorals, which are in- 
deed generally thought to be all of the pastoral kind ; 
but by the best judges are only called' his select poems, 
as the Eclogue originally means. 

Those who will take the pains to consult Scaliger's 
comparison of these two poets, will find that Theo- 
critus hath outdone him in those very passages which 
the qritic hath produced in honour of Virgil. There 
is, in short, more innocence, simplicity, and what- 
ever else hath been, laid down as the distinguishing 
marks of pastoral, in the Greek than the Roman: ana 
all arguments finom 'the exactness, propriety, concise- 
ness and nobleness of Virgil, may very well be turned 
against him. There is, indeed, sometimes a grossness 
and clownishness in Theocritus, which Virgil, who 
.borroi^ed his greatest beauties from him, hath avi^ded. 
I will however add, that Virgil, out of the e^cellenofe 
of genius only, hath come ^hort of Theocritu^ : and 
Hiad possibly excelled him, if in grepjter subject^ ifi 
Ta^ not been born to ex^l all mankind. 

iThe Italians were the first, amongst the moderns, 
that fell ^nto pastoral wrijting. It is observed, that 
the people of that nation are very profot^nd and abi^ 
^ruse in their poetry as well as politics ; fond of ^,- 
prising conceits and far-fetched imagination^, and 
UJ^our chiefly to say what was never 3aid bi^fi^re. Frpgi 
j)ers(»is of this character, how can we ^pec|t that aix 
of simplicity and truth which hath been proved so 
(essential to shepherds ? There are two pakoi^l 
j^ys in this lai^uage^ '^hich they boast of as th^ 
most elegant performances in ppetry that the latter 
ages have produced ; the A^inta of Tasa^o, and Qua- 
xini's Pastor Fido. In the^ tbie pames of thejpersoira 
ar/s indeed pastoxali and ^Sylvan Oodbi the ^ryadfy 
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and the Satyrs, appointed with the equipage of anti- 
quity ; but neither the language, sentiments, passions, 
or designd, like those of the pretty trifiers in Virgil 
and Theocritus. I shall produce an example out of 
each, which are commonly taken notice of, as patterns 
of the Italian way of thinking in pastoral. Sylvia 
in Tasso's poem enters adorned with a garland of 
flowers, and views herself in a fountain with such 
self-admiration, that she breaks out into a speech to 
the flowers on her head, and tells them, ' She doth 
not wear them to adorn herself, but to make them 
ashamed.' In the I^astor Fido, a shepherdess reasons 
after an abstruse philosophical manner about the vio- 
lence of love, and expostulates with the gods, * for 
making laws so rigorous to restrain us, and at the 
same time giving us invincible desires.' Whoever 
can bear these, may be assured he hath no taste for 
pastoral. 

When I am speaking of the Italians, it would be 
oopardonable to pass by Sannazarius. He hath 
changed the scene in this kind of poetry from woodn 
and lawns, to the barren beacH and boundless ocean : 
introduces sea-calves in the room of kids and lambs, 
sea-mews for the lark and the linnet, and presents his 
mistress with oysters instead of fruits and flowers. 
How good soever his style and thoughts may be, yet 
who can pardon him for his arbitrary change of the 
sweet manners and pleasing objects of the country^ 
for what in their own nature are uncomfortable and 
dreadful? I think he hath few or no followers, or, 
if any, such as knew little of his beauties, and only 
copied his faults, and so are lost and forgotten. 

The French are so far from thinking abstrusely, 
that they often seem not to think at all. It is all a 
run of numbers, common-place description of woods, 
floods, groves, loves, &c. Those who write the most 
accurately fall into the manner "of their country; 

o2 
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'which is ^llantry. I cannot better illustrate what I 
would say of the French than by the dress in "which 
they make their shepherds appear in their pastoral in- 
terludes upon the stage, as I fin^ it described by a 
celebrated author, ' The shepherds/ says he, * are 
all embroidered, and acquit themselves in a ball better 
than our English danciDg-masters. I haveiseea a 
couple of rivers appear in red stockings ; and Alpheus, 
instead of having his head covered with sedges and 
bull-rushes, making love in a fair full-bottomed per- 
riwig and a plume of feathers ; but with a voice so 
full of shakes and quivers, that I should have thought 
the murmurs of a country brook the much more agree- 
able music' 
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Ride si sapis—^ 

MART. 2 Epig. xli. 1. 

If you have taste^ show it by your laugh. 

In order to look into any person's temper, I ge- 
nerally make my first observation upon his laugh, 
whether he is easily moved, and what are the pas- 
sages which throw him into that agreeable kind of 
convulsion. People are never so ^luch unguarded, 
As when they are pleased : and laughter being a 
visible symptom of some inward satisfaction, it is 
then, if ever, we may believe the face. There is, 
perhaps, no better index to point us to the particu- 
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larities of the mind than this, which is in itself one 
of the chi^f distinctions of our rationality. For, as 
Milton says, 

< — Smiles froth reason flow, to btutes denlecf,-— 
And are of love the foo4.* — ^-i— 

It may be remarked in general under this head, that 
the laugh o( men of wit is for the most part but a 
faint constrained kind of half-laugh, as such persons 
are never without some diffidence about them : but 
that of fools is the most honest, natural, open laugh 
in the world. 

I have often had thoughts of writing a treatise upon 
this faculty, wherein I would have laid down rules for 
the better regulation of it at the theatre. I would 
have criticised on the laughs now in vogue, by which 
our comic writers might the better know how to trans- 
port an audience into this pleasing affection. I had 
set apart a chapter for a dissertation oh the talents of 
some of our modern comedians; and as it was the 
manner of Plutarch to draw comparisons of his heroes 
and orators, to set their actions and eloquence in a 
fairer light ; so I would have made the panlld of 
Pinkethman, Norris, and Bullock* ; and so far shown 
their different methods of raising mirth, that any ond 
should be able to distinguish whether the jest was the 
poet's or the actor's. 

As the play-house aSbrds us the most occasions of 
obaerving upon the behaviour of the face, it may Be 
. useful (for the direction of those who would be critics 
this way) to remark, that the virgin ladies usually 
dispose themselves in the front of the boxes, the young 
married women compose the second row, while ths 
rear is generally made up of mothers of long standing, 

* Three comic actors in vogue at the time when this paper 
was written. 

e 3 
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iindesigning maids, and contented widows. Whoever 

will cast his eye upon them under this view, during 

the representation of a play, will find me so far in the 

right, that a double entendre strikes the first row into 

an afiected gravity, or careless indolence, the secobd 

will venture at a smile, but the third take the conceit 

tentirely, and express their mirth in a downright laugh. 

When I descend to particulars, I find the reserved 

prude will relapse into a smile, at the extravagant 

freedoms of the coquet; the coquet in her turn 

laughs at the starchness and awkward affectation of 

the prude ; t)ie man of letters is tickled with the vanity 

and ignorance of the fop ; and the fop confesses his 

ridicule at the unpoliteness of the pedant. 

I fancy we may range the several kinds of laughers 
under the following heads : 

The Dimplers. 
The Srailers. 
The Laughers. 
TheGrinners. 
The Horse-laughers. 

The dimple is practised to give a grace to the fea- 
tures, and is frequently made a bait to entangle a gaz- 
ing lover ; this was called by the ancients die Chian 
laugh. 

The smile is for the most part confined to the fair 
sex, and their male retinue. It expresses our satisfac- 
tion in a silent sort of approbation, doth not too much 
disorder the features, and is practised by lovers of the 
most deliciate address. This tender motion of phy- 
siognomy the ancients called the Ionic laugh. 

The laugh among us is the common risus of the 
ancients. 

.The grin by writers of antiquity is called the 
Syncrusian ; and was then, as it is at this time, made 
v^e of to display a beautiful set of teeth. ^ 
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The hiorse-laugh, or the Sardonic, is made ase of 
'with great success in all kinds of disputation. The 
proficients in this kind, by a well-timed laugh, will 
baffle the most sohd argument. This upon all occa- 
sions supplies the want of reason, is always received 
\ir\th great applause in cofiee-house disputes ; and that 
side the laugh joins with, is generally observed to gain 
the better of his antagonist. 

The prude hath a wonderful esteem for the Chian 
laugh or dimple : she looks upon all the other kinds 
of laughter as excesses of levity ; and is never seen 
upon the most extravagant jests to disorder her coun- 
tenance with the ruffle of a smile. Her lips are com- 
posed with a primness peculiar to her character, all 
her modesty seems collected into her face, and she but 
very rarely takes the freedom to sink her cheek into a 
dimple. 

The young widow is only a Chian for a time ; her 
smiles are confined by decorum, and she is obliged to 
make her face sympathize with her habit : she looks 
demure by art, and by the strictest rules of decency is 
never allowed the smile till the first offer or advance 
towards her is over. 

The effeminate fop, who by the long exercise of 
his countenance at the' glass, hath reduced it to an 
exapt discipline, may claim a place in this clan. You 
see him upon any occasion, to give spirit to his dis- 
course, admire his own eloquence by a dimple. 

The Ionics are those ladies that take a greater li- 
berty with their features ; yet even 'these may be said 
to smother a laugh, as the former to stifle a smile. 

The beau is an Ionic out of complaisance, and prac- 
tises the smile the better to sympathize with the fair. 
He will sometimes join in a laugh to humour the spleen 
of a lady, or applaud a piece of wit of his own, but 
always taJces care to confine his mouth within the rules 
of good-breeding ; he takes the laugh from the ladies, 
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bnt in never guilty of so great an iodecoram as to 
begin it. 

The Ionic langh is of universal use to men of power 
at tfaeir levies ; and is esteetned bj judicious place- 
hunters a more particular mark of distinction than the 
whisper. A young gentleman of my acquaintance 
valued himself ilpon his success, having obtained this 
favour after the attendance of three months only. 

A judicious author some years since published a 
collection of sonnets, which he very successfully called 
Laugh and be Fat ; or. Pills to purge Melancholy : 
I cannot sufficiently admire the facetious title of these 
volumes, and must censure the world of ingratitude, 
while they are so negligent in rewarding the jocdse la- 
bours of my friend Mr. D'Urfey, who was so latge a 
contributor t5 this treatise, and to whose humorons 
production so many rural squires in the remotest parts 
of this island are obliged for the dignity and state 
which corpulency gives them. The story of the sict 
man*s breaking an imposthiltti^ by a sndd^ fit of 
laughter, is too well known to need a recital. It is 
my opinidn, that the above pills would be textreitiely 
proper to be taken with asses' milk, arid mightily con- 
tribute towards the renewing and restoring decayed 
lungs. Democritus is generally represented to us as 
a man of the largest size, whicn we may attribute to 
his frequent exercise of his risible faculty. - I remem- 
ber Juvenal says of him, 

* Perpetuo risu pulnonem agitate solebat."* — Sat. x. 83. 
^ He shook bis sides with a perpetual laugh.' 

fliat sort of man whom a late \^riter has called the 
Butt is a great promoter of this healthful agitation, 
and is generally stocked with so much good humour, 
as to strike in tvith the gaiety of conversation, though 
some innocent blunder of his own b6 th« subject of 
<he raillery. 
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. I shaU range all old amorous dotards under the 
denomination of Grinuers ; when a young blooming 
"wench touches their fancy, by an endeavour to recall 
youth into their cheeks,, they immediately overstrain 
their muscular features, and shrivel their countenance 
into this frightful merriment. 

. The wag is of the same kind, and by the same 
•artifice labours to support his impotence of wit : but 
he very frequently calls in the horse-laugh to his 
assistance. . 

There are another kind of grinners, which the an- 
cients call Megarics; and some moderns have, not 
injudiciously, given them the name of the Sneerers. 
These always indulge their merit at the expense of 
tfaeir friends, and all their ridicule consists in unsea- 
sonable ill-nature. I could wish these laughers would 
<x>nsider, that let them do what they can, there is no 
laughing away their own follies by laughing at other 
people^s. 

The mirth of the -tea-table is for the most part 
Megaric ; and in visits the ladies themselves very 
seldom scruple the sacrificing a friendship to a laugh 
of this denomination. 

The coquet hath a great deal of the Megaric in 
her ; but, in short, she is a proficient in laughter, and 
can run through the whole exercise of the features ; 
she subdues the formal lover with the dimple, accosts 
the fop with a smile, joins with the wit in the down- 
right laugh ; to vary the air of her countenance fre- 
quently rallies with the ^rin ; and when she has ridi- 
culed fier lover quite out of his understanding, to 
complete his misfortunes, strikes him dumb with the 
horse-laugh. 

The horse-laugh is a distinguishing characteristic 
of the rural hoyden, and it is observed to be the last 
symptom of rusticity that forsakes her under the dia^ 
i;ipline of the boarding-school. 
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Ptmsters, I find^ vmy macb oontribate towikrds the 
Sardonic, and the extremes of either wit or foHy 
seldom fail of raising this noisy tin'd of applause. 
As the aneient physicians held the Sardonic kagh 
very beneficial to the lungs, I should, methinks, 
advise all my countrymen of consumptive and hectical 
oonstitations to associate with the most feoetious pon- 
sters of the age. Persius hath very elegantly described 
a Sardonb laughter in the foUovnng lilie : 

* Ingeminat tremubsnaso crispante cacMnnos,' 

Sat. iU. 87. 

' Kedoubled peals of trembling laaghter burst, 
CoDvolsiDg every feature of the face.' 

Laughter is a vent of any sadden joy Chat strikes 
Upon the mind, which being too volatile and strcmg^ 
breaks out in this tremor of the voice. The poets 
B^ake use of this metaphor when they would describe 
nature in her richest dress, for beauty is never so 
lovely as when adorned v^ith the sihile, and conversa- 
tion never sits easier upon tts, than when we now and 
then discharge ourselves in a symphony of laughter, 
which may not improperly be called, The Chorus of 
Conversation. 
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" ' redeuni Saiumia Regna, 

VIRG. Eel. IV. (S. 

— — -Saturnian times 
Roll roaad again. 

Tub Italians and Fr^Acb b^&g dispatched, I come 
now to tfa^e pDgii^h, whom I shall treat with such 
mefsHsJoesB as becomes a good patriot; and ^U so £ax 
Feconunend this our islaad as a proper sceue for pasr 
loral, under certain regulations, as will satisfy the 
ooa^teou^ rieader that I am in the landed interest. 

I must in the first place observe, that our counr 
trymen haye so good an opinion of the ancients, 
and think so modestly of themselves, that the ger 
nerality of pastofal-writers have either stolen aU 
from th^ Greeks and B^mans, or so servilely imi- 
tated their manner^ and customs, as makes them verf 
xidicu^ou?^. . In looking over some English pastorals a 
few .da^s ago, I perused at least fifty lean flodss, and 
reckoned up an hundred left-handed raveos, besides 
blasted oaks, withering meadows, and weeping deities.. 
Indeed mpst of the occasional pastorals we have, 
are built upon one and the same plan. A shepherd 
asks his fellow, * Why he is so pale ? if' his fa- 
vourite sheep hath strayed ? if his pipe be broken ? 
or Phyllis unkind V fie answers, ' NoJoe of these 
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misfortunes have befallea bim, but one much 
greater, for Damon (or sometimes the god Pan) is 
dead.' This immediately causes the other to make 
complaints, and call upon the lofty pines and silver . 
streams to join in the lamentation. While he goes 
on, his friend interrupts him, and tells him that 
Damon lives, and shows him a track of light in tha 
skies to conform.it : then invites him to chesnuts and 
cheese. Upon this scheme most of the noble families 
in Great-Britain have been comforted ; nor can I meet 
with any right honourable shepherd (hat doth not 
die and live again, after the manner of the aforesaid 
Damon. 

Having already informed my reader wherein the 
knowledge of antiquity may be serviceable, I shall 
now direct him where he may lawfully deviate from 
the ancients. There are some things of an esta- 
blished nature in pastoral, which are essential to it, 
such as a country scene, innocence, simplicity. Otho? 
there are of a changeable kind, such as habits, cus- 
toms, and the like. The difference of the climate is 
also to be considered, for what is proper in Arcadia, . 
or even in Italy, might be very absurd in a colder 
country. By the same rule the difference of the soil, 
of fruits and flowers, is to be observed. And in so 
fine a country as Britain, what occasion is there for 
^hat profusion of hyacinths and Paestan roses, and 
' that cornucopia of foreign fruits which ^the British 
shepherds never heard of? How much more pleasing 
is the following sceoe to an English reader ! 

* This place may neein for sbepberds' leisure made, 

So lovingly, these elms unite tlieir shade; 

Th' ambitious woodbine, how it climbs to breathe 

Its balmy sweets around on all beneath ! 

The ground with grass of cheerful green bespread. 

Thro' which the springing flow'r up-rears its hcfad ! 
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Lo here the king-cup of a goldeD hue 
Medley 'd with daisien white, and endive blue ! 
Hark, how the gaudy goldfinch and the thrush^ 
With tuneful warblings fill the bramble busb I 
In pleasing concert ail the birds combine, 
And tempt us in the various song to join*. 

• 

The theology of the ancient pastoral i? so very 
pretty, that it were _pity entirely to change it; but I 
think that part only is to he retained which is univer- 
sally known, and the rest to be made up out of our 
own rustical superstition of Jiobthrushes, fairies, gob* 
linsy and witches. The fairies are capable of being made 
Tery entertaining persons, as they are described by se- 
Tend of our poets; and particularly by Mr. Pope : 

* About this spring (if ancient fame say true) 
The dapper elves their raoou-light sports pursue ; 
Their pigmy king, and little fairy queen. 
In circling dances gamboPd on the green. 
While tuneful springs a merry concert made. 
And airy music warbled through the shade.' 

What hath been said upon the difference of climate, 
soil, and theology, reaches the proverbial sayings, dress, 
customs and sports of shepherds. The following ex- 
amples of our pastoral sports are extremely beautiful : 

Whilome did T, tall as this poplar fair, 
Up-raise my heedless head devoid of care, 
^ 'Mong rustic routs the chief for wanton game ; 
Nor could they merry make till Lob Din came. 
Who better seen than 1 iu shepherd's arts. 
To please the lads, and win the lasses' hearts T 
How deftly to mine oaten reed so sweet, ' 
Wont ihey upon the green to shift their fee^ I 
And weaned in the dance, how would they yearn 
Some well devised tale froin me to learn! 
For many songs and tales.of mirth had I, 
To chace the lingering sun a-down the sky. 

* Philips's Fourth Pastoral, ab initifK ' 

you XVI. ' p ' 
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•O nov! if ever, bring 



The laurel greeo, the smelUog eglantine^ 
And tender branches from the mantling viae> 
The dewy cowslip that in meadow grows. 
The fountain violet, and garden rose : 
Yoar hamjet strdiw, and every public yfLf, 
And consecrate to mirth Albino's day. 
Myself will lavish all my little store. 
And deal about the gobtet flowing o'er : 
Old Moulin there shall harp, your Mico siog, 
And Cuddy dance the round amidst ibe risify 
And Uobbinol bis antic gambols p^yf .' 

♦ 

Hie reason why such dianges from ^e aadenli 
should be introduced is very obvious ; munely, that 
poetry being imitation, and that imitatioa being the faeit 
which deceives the most easily, it follows that we 
must take up the customs which are most £Ein^iliar or 
universally known, since no man can be deceived or 
delighted with the imitation of what he is ignorant oC 

It is easy to be observed that these rules are drawn 
from what our countrymen Spenser and Philips have 
perfonned in this way. I shall not presijune to say any 
more of them, than that both have copied and im- 
proved the beauties of the ancient^, whose mflnppr of 
thin]uj^ I would above all thing? recommend. As 
far as our language would allow them they have 
formed a pastoral style according to the I>Qric of Theo- 
critus, in which I dare not say they have excelled 
Virgil ! but I may be allowed, for the honour of oar 
language, to suppose it more capable of that pretty 
rusticity than thei Latin. To their woikp J re£er my 
reader to make observations jxpou the pa9toral style : 
where he vrill sooner find that iecret th^n from a folio 
of criticisms. 



• Philips'i First' Faitortl, 1. »lv^e.inatd Part, ^. 1^4c. 
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t^Um pOMCt aitimum^ J U V. Sat z. S57. 

A»k of the gods content and strea^b of mind. 

Mt Lady Lizard is never better pleased tliaa when 
she sees her children about her engaged in any profit- 
abte disccmrse. I fotitid her last night sitting in the 
midst of her daughters, and forming a very beautiful 
semi-circle about the fh-e. I immediately took my 
bkc^ iri an elbow chai^, wlrich is always left empty 
tbr mk in' one comer. 

Oiir coAverSatidn Ml insensibly upon the subject of 
happiness, in 'which every one of the young ladies gave 
her opinion, with that fi^edom and unconcernedness 
which they always use when they are in company only 
tHth th^ir mother and myself. 

Mrs. Jane declared, that she thought it the greatest 
happiness to be married to a man of merit, and placed 
ttt the h^ad of a well-regulated family. I could not 
but observe, that, in her character of a, man of merit, 
she gave us a lively description of Tonl Worthy, who 
has long made his addresses to her. The sisters did 
pot discover this at first, till she began to run down 
fertune in a lover, and among the accomplishments of 
i roan of merit, unluclily mentioned white teeth and 
black eyes. 
Mis. Annabella^ after having rallied her sister upon 

f2 
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her man of merit, talked much of conrenienoies of li^ 
affluence of fortune, and easines.^ of temper, in one' 
"whom she should pitch upon for a husband. In shoit, 
though the baggage would not speak out, I found the.: 
sum of her wishes was a rich fool, or a man so turned 
to her purposes, that she might enjoy his fortune, and 
insult his understanding. 

The romantic Cornelia was for living in a wood 
among choirs of birds, with zephyrs, echos, and ri- 
vulets, to make up the concert : she would not seem 
to include a husband in her scheme, but at the same 
time talked so passionately of cooing turtles, moasy 
banks, and beds of violets, that one might easily per- 
ceive she was not without thoughts of a companioa ia 
her solitudes. 

Miss Betty placed her summum bonum in equipages, 
assemblies, balls, and birth-nights, talked in raptures 
of Sir Edward Shallow's gilt coach, and my Lady 
Tattle's room, in which she saw company; nor would 
she have easily given over, had she not observed that 
her mother appeared more serious than ordinary, and 
by her looks showed that she did not approve such a 
redundance of vanity and impertinence. 

My favourite, the Sparkler, with an air of innocence 
and modesty, which is peculiar to her, said that she 
never expected such a thing as happiness, and that she 
thought the most any one could do was to keep them- 
selves from being uneasy; for, as Mr. Ironside has 
often told us, says she, we should endeavour to be 
easy here, and happy hereafter : at the same time she 
begged me to acquaint them by what rules this ease 
of .mind, or if I would please to call it happiness, is 
|)e8t attained. 

My Lady Lizard joined in the same request with 
lier youngest daughter, adding, with a serious look, 
The t^^Dg seqmed to her of so great cpnsequeace, 
Ifaat sh^ hoped I wonld for once forget they wera 
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mVL ^omeot and give my real thoughtfl of it with the 
justaeas I ^ould use among a company of my 
n dex. I l^omplied with her desfane, and commu^ 
CAiei my sentiments to them on this subject, as 
as I can remember, pretty much to the foih>wing 

rae. 
nothing is more natural than for erery one to 
desire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at that 
tlie wisest men in all ages hare spent so much time to 
disecrrer what happiness is, and wherein it chiefly 
cnnsistt. An eminent writer, named Varro, reckons 
'Op no lete than two hundred eighty-eight different 
opinions upon this subject ; and anodier, called Lu- 
^an, after haVing given us a long catalogue of the 
Botions of several philosophers, endeavours to show the 
absurdity of all of them, without establishing any 
thing of his own. 

That which seems to have made so many err in 
this case, is the resolution th^ took to fix a man's 
b a ppi a ee s to one determined point ; which I conceive 
cannot be made up but by ^e concurrence of several 
particulars. 

I shall readily allow Virtue the first place, as sh^ 
is the mother of Content. It is this which calms 
.cor thoughts, and makes us survey ourselves with 
ease and pleasure. Naked virtue, however, is not 
done sufficient to make a man happy. It must be 
accompanied with at least a moderate provision of all 
th6 necessaries of life, and not ruffled and disturbed 
by bodily pains. A fit of the stone was sharp enough 
to nafce a 'stoic cry out, * that Zeno, his master, 
taught him false, when he itold him that pain was 
no evil' 

But, besides this, virtue is so far from being alone 

' snfficient to make a man happy^ that die ^cess of it 

IB nme particularBy jotned to a aoh and feminine tem« 

p3 
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per, may often give us the deepest woundfl, and chiefly 
contribute to render us uneasy. I might instance 
in pity, love, and friendship. In the two last pas- 
sions it often happens, that we so entirely give up 
our hearts, as to make our happiness wholly depend 
upon another person; a trust for which no human 
creature, however excellent, can possibly give us a 
sufficient security. 

The man, therefore, who would be truly happy, 
must, besides an habitual virtue, attain to such a 
* strength of mind,' as to confine his happiness with- 
in himself, and keep it from being dependent upon 
others. , A man of this make, will perform all thpse 
good-natured offices that could have been expected 
from the most bleeding pity, without being so far af- 
fected at the common misfortunes of human life, as to 
disturb his own repose. His actions of this kind are 
so much more meritorious than another's, as they flow 
purely from a principle of virtue, and . sense of his 
duty ; whereas a man of a softer temper, even while 
he is assisting another, may in some measure be said 
to be relieving himself. 

A man eodowecl with that strengUi of mind I am 
here speaking of, though he leaves it to his friend or 
mistress to make him still more happy, does not put it 
in the power of either to make him miserable. 

From what has been already said, it will also ap- 
pear, that nothing can be more weak than to place our 
happiness in the applause of others, since by this 
means we make it wholly independent of ourselves. 
People of this humour, who place their chief felicity 
in reputation and applause, are also extremely subject 
to envy, the most painful as well as the most absurd 
of all passions. 

The surest means to attain that strength of mind 
and independent state of happiness I am here reoom* 
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mending, is a virtuous mind sufficiently furnished 
with ideas to support solitude, and keep up an agree- 
able conversation with itself. Learning is a very 
^ great help on this occasion, as it lays up an infinite 
number of notions in the memory, ready to be drawn 
out, and set in order upon any occasion. The mind 
often takes the same pleasure in looking over these 
her treasures, in augmenting and disposing them 
into proper forms, as a prince does in a review of his 
army. 

At the same time I must own, that as a mind thus 
furnished, feels a secret pleasure in the consciousness 
of jts own perfection, and is dehghted with such oc- 
casions as call upon it to try its force, a lively ima- 
gination shall produce a pleasure very litde inferior 
to the former in persons of much weaker heads. As 
the first, therefore, may not be improperly ci^lled, * the 
heaven of a wise man,' the latter is extremely well 
represented by our vulgar expression, which terms it 
* a fool's paradise.' There is, however, this difference 
between them, that as the first naturally produces 
' that strength and greatness of mind I have been all 
along describing as so essential to render a man happy, 
the latter is ruffled and discomposed by 6very accident, 
and lost under the most common misfortune. 

It is this strength of mind that is not to be over- 
come by the changes of fortune that arise at the 
sight of dangers, and could itiake Alexander (in that 
passage of his life so much admired by the Prince of 
Conde), when his army mutinied, bid his soldiers 
return to Macedon, and tell their countrymen that 
they had left their king conquering the world; since 
for his part he could not doubt of raising an army 
wherever he appeared. It is this that chiefly exerts 
itself when a man is most oppressed, and gives him 
always in proportion to whatever mcJice or injustice 
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^onld depnre Inm of. It is this, in short, tbstt makes 
the virtuous man insensibly set a value upon hiitisetf, 
and throws a Tarnigh over his words and actions^ thitt 
will at least command esteem, and give him a greater 
ascendant over others, than all the advantages cf birth 
and fortune. . * 
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'tp^e vHleniy JHciRi^ue tifj^tiAr, 



Si tffata voatnt : iUiter non virihus uUu. 

nncas VIRO. Ma. vi. 146. 

The willing metal wilt obey tliy hand^ 
Following with ease, if, favoufd by thy fatfe, 
7*hoo art foredoomed to view tli6 Stygian states 
If not, no labotir can the tree cbnatrarn : 
And strength of stubborn arms and steel are vain. 

DRYDEN. 

Haviito delivered my tbotights ^ipon pastori^ poetry, 
tfter a didactic manner, in some fore^ing pap6t% 
wherein I have taken such faints firom the critics fts I 
thonght rational, and dwarfed from theM aocotrdkntg 
to tlm best of my judgment, and snb^tuted otiierB m 
their place; I shall close the whole with the fbUoW- 
iftg fable or allegory. 

In ancient times thero dwelt, in a pleasttit tde Of 
Aroadia, « maa of very ample posMfaSonii wnM 
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IVienalcas; who, deriving his pedigree from the god 
Pan, kept very strictly up to the rules of the pas* 
toral life, as it was in the golden age. He had a 
daughter, his only child, called Amaryllis. She 
"was a virgin of a most enchanting beauty, of a 
most easy and unaffected air : but having been bred 
up wholly in the country, was bashful to the last 
de^ee. She had a voice that was exceeding sweet, 
yet had a rusticity in its tone, which however to 
most who heard her seemed an additional charm. 
Though in her conversation in general she was very 
engaging, yet to her lovers, who were numerous, 
^he was so coy, that many left her in disgust after a 
tedious courtship, and matched themselves where 
they were better received. For Menalcas had not 
only resolved to take a son-in-law, who should in- 
violably maintain the customs of his family; but 
had received one evening as he walked in the fields, 
a pipe of an antique form from a Faun, or, as some 
say, from Oberon the fairy, with a particular charge 
not to bestow his daughter upon any one who could 
not play the same tune upon it as at that time he en- 
tertained him with 

When the time that he had designed to give her 
in marrriage was near at hand, he published a de- 
cree, whereby he invited the neighbouring youths 
to make trial of his musical instrument, with pro- 
mise that the victor should possess his daughter, 
on condition that the vanquished should submit to 
What punishment he thought fit to inflict. Those 
who were not yet discoura^d, and had high conceits 
of their own worth, appeared on the appointed day, 
in a dress and equipage suitable to their respective 
fancies. 

The place of meeting was a flowery meadow, 
through which a clear stream murmured in many ir- 
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regulat ineandefs. The shephertb fdftdfe m ^pm^tm 
ring fbr tlie contending lovers : and in cfae part o^it 
there «dt upon a little throne ei turf, nnd^ ^ 
arch of egkntine «tid woodbines, &e father of ^ 
fnsiid, and at his rigM hand the diunsel ttctWneA t^ 
]^oses and lilies. She W{»re & flying robe 6f tf &^lit 
green stuff; she had hei ^(eep*hopk in one hand, mi 
the fatal pipe in the other. 

The lirst who approached her was a ytfath of a 
graceful presence and courtl jr air, but drest in a richir 
habit than had ever been seen in Arcadia. He ifcfte 
a crimsoh ve^, Cut ihde^ aflei" the sheph^^ 
feshion, but so ^nricited Whh ^ftibroid^, and s^a^ 
Hng with jewels, that the eyes of the spectators #^ 
diverted from considering the mode of the garmedt 
h'f the dazzH^g of the oruaments. His head %aS 06^ 
vered with a plume of feathers, and his sheep-hotA: 
glittered with gold and enamfel. He accosted ^ 
ilafdsel after t very gallant manner, itnd toM faer^, 
' Mftdam, you need nbt to Consult your glafss to' adorn 
yourself to-day ; you may se6i the greHiti^ies^ of yo^ 
beauity in the number of your conqii6sts.' She hainii^ 
never heard any compliment so poHte, cOnld gi^e hnn 
no sitis^er, but presented the pipe. He appBed H to 
hii^ lips, and beglin a tune which he set off with to 
hiany grd:ces and qnav^rs, that the shephef ds imd shejiP 
b^desses (who had. paired themselves in order to 
dance) could not follow it; as indeed it reqvrtred 
great skill and regularity of steps, which they h^ 
heter been bred to, Menalcas ordered him io be 
nftripped of his costly robes, and to be clad in a rassM 
tfesodi, and confineid him to tend the fiocts in the vid- 
leys iot a y^ar and a day. 

The second that appeared was in a very different 

i See Fohtenell^. 
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§9f b. 1^ yras .df>t)E^ ^n a gann.ent of rou^h goat- 
a)cu|8, bis hair w^ mUed, his beard n^jgl^c^ed ; ia 
hU p^rapa uncputh, f n|d a^irk^afd in bi3 g/^ii, ]dfe 
CW(9 up peering to ^ ny W{^» apd told her* > he liad 
l^WB^ bis IfUi^^y W kiss^ his ypi^ k^i^s, )^ujt )^ 
hqfg^ to kiss ppe that ^as ^^^e^et^j:.^ T^e fa^ ong 
l^hl^d pifk modesty ap4 finger, ao^ pirayed secretly 
^gpiikst hio^ 93 9^ gave him t!he pip^* liie snatched 
k i^oQi her, IwX witj^ somp difi^^^^y J^f^ ^ sound ; 
wh^h yr^» jp. jMich harsh cuod jarring notes, that the 
8hfi|>her4? cr^e4 pne j^md all, that he underj^tpod pp 
i99«ific, H^ ;«ra8 imme^iataly ordered tp tpp jfio^ 
^9g&y P^rt^ of ^^rcadia, ;to keep the gpat?^ j^d .com- 
9a^(d^ never lp touch a pipie any more. 

The third that advanced appear^ in clothe? th^ 
i)^« 90 j9tF(^it ^d uneasy t/o him, th^ he ^fft^ to 
in^^ ^itb p9^p. ^e m^cbejjd up to the ^^d^ 
yifi^ 9, ^ojughiful ]o6)s. s^ sujtely pace, a^4 ^^4^) 
* Pivino AjnaryUis, you ^ear not 4^0^ roses to 
ifffipfov^ your beauty, but tp isoakiB them ashJme4/ 
J^Ae Sd not jCOD^prehend bis m/ea^g, ^he prer 
ssatod the insii^unent Mrithottt reply. The tune ^^at 
he played wfus so intrjipate 9n4 P^p}^^u^» l^b^t the 
qhc^herds stood stOjCJs-^till, lijkp people ^tonis^f^ 
wd confounded. In vain did he plead Xhfit it vffg 
the perfection of music, and composed by the most ^1- 
ful master in ^esperia• Ijfenalcas, finding thaX he wa3 
a straflfper, hpspitably took compassion op hiip, ^d 
^v.er/^ him to m o}d phepheii^> who w^ pj;derQd 
io get him clothes jihat would fithim» aod ^^4^ ^^ 
to speak plain. 

-TJ» &wrtfa thfit »t«|ppcMJl fonsrard V*s young 
Aipyntas, ib» mppt b^auti^Sul of all the A^cadi^u^ 
mfimt «d4 aQci:etly b^oy«4 by Aiu»r.y)li9- % wox,f 

* See Thcocikui. t ^ Tasto. 
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thai day the same colours as the maid for whom he 
sighed. He moved towards her with an easy but 
unassured air : she blushed as he came near her, and 
when she gave him the fatal present, they both trem- 
bled, but neither could speaL Having secretly breath- 
ed his vows' to the gods, he poured forth such melo- 
dious notes, that though they were a little wild and 
irregular, they filled every heart with delight The 
swains immediately mingled in the dance ; and the 
old shepherds affirmed, that they had of^n heard such 
music by night, which they imagined to be played 
by some of the rural deities. The good old man 
leaped from his throne, and after he had embraced 
him, presented him to his daughter, which caused » 
general acclamation. 

While they were in the midst of their > joy, they 
were surprised with a very odd appearance. A per- 
son in a blue mantle, crowned vnth sedges and rushes, 
stepped into the middle of the ring. He had an ' 
angling rod in his hand, a pannier upon his back, and 
a poor meagre wretch in wet clothes carried some 
oysters before him*. Being asked, whence he came, 
and what he was ? He told them, he was come to in- 
vite Amaryllis from the plains to the sea-shore, that 
his substance consisted in sea calves, and that he was 
acquainted with the Nereids and the Naiads. * Art 
thou acquainted with the Naiads V said Menalcas ; 
^ to them then shalt thou return.' The shepherds 
immediately hoisted him up as an enemy to Arcadia, 
and plunged him in the river, where he sunk, and 
was never heard of since. 

Amyntas and Amaryllis lived a long and happy 
life, and governed the vales of Arcadia. Their ge- 
neration was very long-lived^ there having been but 

* Sannazarias, mentioned Nq. S8» 
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:Coar desoe/its in above two thousand years. His heir 
vras called Theocritus, who left his dominions to Vir- 
^1 ; Virgil left his to his son Spenser ; and Spenser 
"vras succeeded by his eldest-born Philips. 
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^^ Dignum tapienie, bonoque ttU HOR. 1 £p. iY.5. 
Worthy a wise man, and a good. 

I HAVE made it a rule tp myself, not to publish any 
thing on a Saturday, but what shall have some ana- 
logy to the duty of the day ensuing. It is an unspeak* 
able pleasure to me, that I have lived to see the tim* 
when I can observe such a law to myself, and yet 
turn my discourse upon what is done at the play- 
house. I am sure the reader knows I am going to 
mention the tragedy of Cato. The principal charac- 
ter is moved by no consicieration but respect to that sort 
of virtue, the sense of which is retained in our lan- 
guage under the word Public Spirit. All regards to 
his domestic are wholly laid aside, and the hero is 
drawn as having, by this motive, subdued instinct it- 
self, and taken comfort from the distresses of his fami- 
ly, which are brought upo|i them by their adh^ence 
to the cause of truth and liberty. There is nothing 
uttered by Cato but what is worthy the best of men ; 
and the sentiments which are given him are not only 
the most warm for the conduct of this life, but such 
VOL. zvi. Q 



^ ^e day ^m^^ I^U f^nfi^ to he erased, h^ cQti»- 

si^t with fiifi )mppini096 pf the buno^p jioul ia ihe jue^dt. 

TiuB j:^9t^ous ichajTACt^r has \i» proper influeto^e of 

all below it: ^ pth^ .yjtr2»Qi^ .petBQiMiges ^re, in 

their degree, as wortHy, and as exemplary, as the 

principal ; the conduct of the lovers (who are more 

warm, though m&ie iLiaareet, ihaa e¥er yet appeared 

on the stage) has in it a constant sense of the great 

catastrophe which was expected from the approach of 

Caesar. ' Bat to see t^ n^odesty of an heroine, whose 

country and family were at the same time in the most 

imminent danger, preserved, while she breaks out 

into the most fond and open expressions of her passion 

for her lover, is an instance of no common address. 

Again, to observe the body of a gallant young maa 

brought before us, who, in the bloom of his youths 

in the defence of all that is good and great, had re^ 

ceived numberless wounds: I s^y, to observe that 

t^i9 4^»d youth is introduced only ioi the example of 

bJ3 iflrtm* aiod ithat his death is so ciicumstaotiaiiBdt 

t]^ w/9 are satisfied, for ail his .virtue, it was for 

Ibe good of the world, and bis awn family, that his 

FArOQ temper was not to he put upon farther trial, 

buyt ^is task of lifje ended while it was yet virtuous, is 

m em^oyment worthy <lhe considerajtion of our young 

Britojls. W^e ar.9 ohliged to authors, that can do what 

tb^ will with us, that they do not play our affections 

mi pa^sious against ourselves; but to make ms so 

SQon ri^igoed to .th^ de^^th of Marcus, of whom Wj» 

were sp fond, is ^l power that would be uofoitunately 

lodged iu a man without the love of virtue. 

Wer» it not thfit I fpoajk, on this pcomon^ rajhe 
•8 a QuardisA than a critic, I could proceed to the 
exaroiontiog of th^ justAe^ of each character, anii 
taji^e notice thajt the Numidiaa is as well drawn asibe 
tipipw. Tber^Jisnot ^nideainallthepM^i^f Sy]]hax 
iKhii^b 4o^ npt a{»p0r$iMly a^i^e fri^m ^he kbits 
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"which grow m tbe mind of an Africa ; end ihJb scene 

between Jaba and his general, where they talk for aiid 

against a liberal educatipD,* is foil of tnstractfon. 8y- 

phax ui]ges all that can be said against philosorphy, as 

it is made sabserrietrt to ill ends, by men who abuse 

their talents ; and Jaba sets the lesser excellencies df 

activity, labour, patience of banger, and strength of 

body, which are the admired qualifications of a Nu- 

midian, in their proper subordination to the accom^ 

plishments of the mind. But this play is so well r^ 

commended by ottiers^ that I will not for that, and 

some prirate reasions, enlarge any farther. Doetor 

Garth has very agreeilbly ralHed the mercenary trafKe 

between men and Women of this age in the epilogue^ 

by Mrs. Porter, who actfed Lucia. And Mr. Pope 

has prepared the audience for a new scene of passion 

and transport on a more noble foundation than they 

have before been entertained with, in th« prologue. 

I shall tak^ the liberty to gratify the impatience of 

the to#n by inserting these two excellent pieces, as 

earnests of the work itself, which wilt be prmted 

within a few days. 



PROLOGUE TO CATO. 

BY MR. POPE. V 

SPOKEN BY MR. WILKS. 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art. 
To raise the geniUs, and to mend the heart ; 
To make mankind in conscious virtue bold. 
Live o^er each scene, and be what they behold : 
For this the Tragic Muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age ; 

Q % 
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Tyrants no more their sava^ nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's love ; 
In pitying Love we but our weakness show, 
And wild Ambition well deserves its woe. 
Here tears shall flow from a more gen'rous cause^ 
Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws : 
He bids your breasts with ancient ardour rise, 
And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes Z: 
Virtue confess^ in human ^ape he draws. 
What Plato thought, and god-like Cato was. 
No common object to your sight displays ; 
3ut whdt with pleasure Heaven itself surveys, ^ 
A brave man struggling m the storms of fate. 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 
While Cato gives his little senate laws. 
What bosom beats not in his country's cause ? 
Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed ? 
Ev'n when proud Caesar, 'midst triumphal cars, 
The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars. 
Ignobly vain,> and impotently great, 
Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in state ; 
As her dead father's rev'rend image past. 
The pomp was darkened, and the day overcast. 
The triumph ceas'd— tears gush'd from ev'ry eye; 
The world s great victor past unheeded by ; 
Her last good man dejected Rome ador'd. 
And honoured Cassar's less than Cato's sword. 
Britons attend : be worth like this approv'd, 
And show you have the virtue to be mov'd. 
With honest scorn the first famM Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she subdu'd. 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation and Italian sOng : 
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Dare to have sen^ yo.arselves^ assort the stage, 
Be justly warm'd with your own native rage : 
Such plays alone should please a British ear, 
As Cato^s self had not disdain' d to hear. 

EPILOGUE TO CATO. 

BY 0R* GARTH. 
SPdK^ 6y Hidk, l^ORtER. 

"What odd fantastic things we women db ! 

Who would not listen when young lovers woo 1 

"W^t ! die a maid, yet have the choice of two ! 

Ladies are often cruel to their cost : 

To give you pain, themselves they punish most, 

Vows of virginity should well be Weigh'd : 

Too oft they're cancell'd, though in convents made. 

Would yoti revenge such rash resolves ryou may 

Be spiteful and believe the thing we say ; 

We hate you when you're easily said Nay. 
How needless, if you khew us, were your fears ! 
Let Love have eyes, and Beftuty will have ears. 
Our hearts are form'd as you yourselves would choose. 
Too proud to ask, too humble to refuse : 
We give to merit, and to wealth we sell ; 
He aighs with most success that settles well. 
The Woes of wiedlock with the joys we mir ; 
'Tis best repenting in a coach and six. 
Blaihe not our condnct; since we but pursue 
Those lively lessons we have learn'd from you : 
Yonr breasts ho more the fire of beauty watms ; 
But wicked wealth usurps the power, of charms ; 
What pains to get the gaudy thing you hate* 
To stfrell in show; and be a. wretch in state I 
At plats you^gle, at the ring you bow ; 
Ev^n churches are no sanctuaries now : 
There golden idols all your vows receive ; 
She is no goddess who has nought to give. 

q3 
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Oh may once more the happy age appear 
When words were artless, and the soul sincere ; 
When gold and grandeur were unenvied things, 
And crowns less coveted than groves and springsL 
Love then shall only mourn when Truth complains. 
And Constancy feel transport in its chains ; 
Sighs with success their own soft anguish tell, 
And eyes shall utter what the lips conceal : 
Virtue again to its bright station climb. 
And Beauty fear no enemy but Time : 
The fair shall listen to desert alone. 
And every Lucia find a Cato's son. 
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'Marti muUorum vidU- 



HOR. Ars Poet V. 142. 
He many men and many manners saw. 

It is a most vexatious thing to an old jnan, who en- 
deavours to square his notions by reason, and to talk 
from reflection and experience, to fall in with a circle 
of young ladies at their afternoon tea-table. This hap- 
pened very lately to be my fate. The conversation, for 
the first half-hour, was so very rambling, that it is 
hard to say what was talked of, or who spoke-least to 
the purpose. The various motions of the fan, the toss- 
mgs of the head, intermixed with all the pretty kinds 
of laughter, made up the greatest part of the dis- 
course. At last, this modish way of shinmg, and bemg 
witty, settied into soimething like conversation, and 
the talk ran i^pon fine genUemen From the seyeral 



characters that were given, and the exceptions that 
ivere made, as this or that gentleman happened to 
be named, I found that a lady is not difficult to b^ 
pleased, and that the town swarms with fine gen- 
tlemen* A nimble pair of heels, a smooth com- 
plexion, a fuU-bottc»n wig, a laced shirty an em- 
broidered suit, a pair of fringed gloves, a hat and 
feather ; any one or more of these and the like ac* 
complishments ennobles a man, and raises him above 
the vulgar, in a female imagination. On the con- 
trary, a modest serious behaviour, a plain dress, a 
thick pair of shoes, a leathern belt, a waistcoat not 
lined with silk, and such like imperfections, degrade 
a man, and are so many blots in his escutcheon. I 
could not forbear smiling at one of the prettiest and 
liveliest of this gay assembly, who excepted to the 
gentility of Sir William Hearty, because he wore a 
frieze coat, and breakfasted upon toast and ale. I 
pretended to admire the fineness of her taste ; and to 
strike in with her in ridicuUng those awkward healthy 
gefitlemen, that seem to make nourishment the chief 
end of eating, I gave her an account of an honest 
Yorkshire gentleman, who (when I was a traveller) 
used to invite his acquaintance at Paris to break their 
fast with him upon cold roast beef and mum. There 
was, I remember, a little French marquis, who was 
often pleased to rally him unmercifully upon beef and 
pudding, of which our countryman would dispatch a 
pound or two with great alacrity, while his antagonist 
was piddling at a mushroom, or the haunch of a frog. 
I could perceive the lady was pleased with what I 
said, and we parted very good mends, by virtue of a 
^axim I always observe, never to contradict or rea- 
son with a sprightly female. I went home, however, 
fuU of a great many serious reflections upon what had 
passed: and though, in complaisance, I disguised 
my sentiments^ to keep up the good humour of my 
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fftir companions, find to avoid being looked upon as a 
testy old fellow, yet out of the good- will I bear to 
the sex, and to |)r^ent for the fnttrre their being im- 
posed ajwn by cotinteHl&its, I shall gite them thie 
distinguishing marks of * a tru6 fine geiitleinan.' 

When a good artist would express liny remark- 
^ able character in sculpture; be endeavours to work iFp 
bis figure into all th« perfections his rmagfuation caff 
form ; and to imitate not So much what is^ as what 
may or ought to be. I shall follow their eitample, its 
the idea I am going to trace out of a fin4 gentlemaff; 
by assembling together such qualification^ as seem re- 
miisite to make the character complete. In brd^r tH 
tnis I shall premise in general, that by a fine gen-* 
tleman I mean a man completely qualified as wetT for 
thie service and good, as for the ornament and delight, 
of society. Whim I consider the frame of milid p»- 
<mliar to a gentleman, 1 suppose it graced With all thb 
dignity arid elevation of ispint that human nature n 
capable of. 7o this I would have johaPed & clear im- 
derstanding, a reason free from priejudice, a ste^idy 
judgment, and an eltensive knowledge. Wbenl 1 
tinnk of the heart of a gentleman, I imagine it firm 
And intrepid, void of all inordinate passions, and full 
of tenderness, compassion, and benevolence. When 
' I view the fine gentleman ^ith ifegard to his manners; 
methinks I see him modest without b'ashfulness, frank 
and affable without impertinence, obliging and com- 
plaisant without servility, cheerful and in good hti- 
mour without noise. These amiable qualities kre not 
easily obtained; neithei^ are there many men that have 
a genius to excel this way. A finished geutlemai is 
perhaps the most uncommon of all the gresd characters 
in life. Besides the natural endowments with which 
this distinguished man is to be bom,* he must rim 
through a long series of education, fi^fdr^ he jnakes 
Us appearance and shin^ in th« wotld^ hto mull bl 
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principled ia religion, instructed in all the moral 
virtues, and led through the whole course of the 
polite arts and sciences. He should be no stranger 
to courts and to camps ; he must travel to open his 
mind, to enlarge his views, to learn the policies^ and 
interests of foreign states, as well as to fashion and 
polish himself, and to get clear of national preju- 
dices, of which every country has its share. To all 
these more essential improvements, he must not forget 
to add the fashionable ornaments of life, such as are 
the languages and the bodily exercise, most in vogue : 
neither would I have him think even dress itself 
beneath his notice. 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world to meet 
"with men of probity ; there are likewise a great many 
men of honour to be found. Men of courage, men 
of sense, and men of letters, are frequent : but a True 
fine gentleman is what one seldom sees. He is pro- 
perly a compound of the various good qualities that 
embellish mankind. As the great poet animates all 
the different parts of learning by the force of his 
genius, and irradiates all the compass of his know- 
ledge by the lustre and brightness of his imagination ; 
so all the great and solid perfections of life appear in 
the finished gentleman, with a beautiful gloss and 
' varnish ; every thing he says or does is accompanied 
with a manner, or rather a charm, that draws the 
admiration and good-will of every beholder. 
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. ADVlfeRTISEl^Nf. 

*■..', • 

JFbr iRe Benefit of my female readers, 

N. ft. The gHt chariot, the diamond rinp, ^ 
g6Td snuff-bos:, and brocade sword-knot, are no es- 
setrti^l j^arts of df fine genflemsin ; but may be used 
by him, provided he casts his eye upon them but 
once a day. 
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vUcs Phitosophid duxy virtutis indagatrxx ! CICERO. 
O i^hitosoptiy, thou gifide of tife, and discoverer of virtue ! 

TO NfiSTOft IRONSIDE, ESQ. 



SIR, 



r Au a ntan who have spent great part of that 
time in rambling through foreign countries, which 
young gentlemen usually pass at the university ; by 
which course of life, although I have acquired no 
small insight into the manners and conversation 
of men, yet I could not make proportionable ad- 
vances in the way of science and speculation. In 
my return through France, as I was one day setting 
forth this my case to a certain gentleman of that 
nation, with whom I had contracted a friendship; 
after some pause, he conducted me into his closet, 
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apd, /Ojpeaning a little aaober caUnet* toojs, bom thencti 
a j^m^ll bo^ of snjgiff; .which, he «aid, was giyen him 
hy an 1UICL9 of his, the author of The Voyage to ihe 
World pf Stes^rteff ; and with xnaay professions of 
gri^titi^dp fMid afiection oiajde ine a present of it, tell- 
if^ 01^, at the same time, that he knew no readii^ 
way to 6imi.ah find adom a mind with knowledge in 
the ^ts and sciences, than that same sauff righdy 
?qppMed. 

^ You ^ust know,' aaid he, ' that Descartes was the 

fiiBt who discovered a certain part of the brain, called 

by anatomists the Pineal Gland, to be the immediate 

receptacle of the soul, where she ' is affected i^nlh all 

sorts of pei-ceptions, and e;&erts all her operations by 

the intercoi^rse of the animal spirits which rim through 

the nerves that are thence extended to all parts of the 

body.' He added, that .the same philosopher having 

considered the body as a machine, or piece of clock- 

WQxK which performed all the vital operatiQns without 

the concurrence of the will, began to iMnk a way may 

be found out for sepi^ating the soul for some time 

fipm the foody, without any injury to the latter ; and 

that afiter muc^ meditation on that subject, the above- 

ipentioned virtvmo composed the snuff he then :^ve 

me ; which, if taken in a certain quantity, would i^t 

fail to disengage my soul from my body. ^ Your souly 

continued he, ' beiug at liberty to transport herself 

jmiix a thought wherever she i^eases, may entef intp 

Ae pineal gland of the most learned philosopher, ,and 

being so placed, become spectator of all the ideas in 

his mind, which would instruct her in a much less 

time than the usual methods*' I returned him thinks, 

and accepted his present, and with it a paper of 

directions. 

You ]^ay imagine it was no small improvement 
and diversion, to pass my time in the pineal glands 
iof jAilosopherSy poats, bsavoc, mathematunans, r]|idiii^ 
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and statesmen. One while to trace a theorem in nia- 
thematics through a long labyrinth of intricate tttrns, 
and subtleties of thought ; another to be conscious of 
the sublime ideas and comprehensive views of a phi- 
losopher, without any fatigue or wasting of my own 
spirits. Sometimes to wander through perfumed 
groves, or enamelled meadows, in the fancy of a poet: 
at others to be present when a battle or a storm raged, 
or a glittering palace rose in his imagination ; or to 
behold the pleasures of a country life, the passion of a 
generous love, or the warmth of devotion wrought up 
to rapture. Or (to use the words of a very ingenious 
author) to 

* Behold the raptures which a writer knows> 
Whea in his breast a vein of fancy glows, 
Bebold his business while he works the nune. 
Behold his temper when he sees it shine.' 

Essay on the dijfertnt styles qf poetry. 

These gave me inconceivable pleasure. Nor was 
it an unpleasant entertainment, sometimes to descend 
from these sublime and magnificent ideas to the 
impertinences of a beau, the dry schemes of a coffee- 
house politician, or the tender images in the mind 
of a young lady. And, as in order to frame a 
right idea of human happiness, I thought it expedient 
to make a trial of the various manners wherdn men 
of different pursuits were affected, I one day entered 
into the pineal gland of a certain person, who seemed 
very fit to give me an insight into all that which 
constitutes the happiness of him who is called a 
Man of Pleasure. But I found myself not a little 
disappointed in my notion of the pleasures which 
attend a voluptuary, who has shaken off the re- 
straints of reason. 

His intellectuals, I observed, were grown un- 
serviceable by too little use, and his senses were 
decif«d and worn out by too much. That perfisct 
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inaction of the highet powers prevented appetite in 
promoting him to sensual gratifications; and the 
outranning natural appetite' produced a loathing in- 
stead of a pleasure. I there beheld the intemperate 
crandngs of youth, without the enjoyments of it ; and 
the weakness of old age, without its tranquillity. 
When the passions were teased and roused by some 
powerful object, the effect was not to delight or sooth 
the mind, but to torture it between the returning 
extremes of appetite, . and satiety. I. saw a wretch 
Tacked, at the same time, with a jpainful remon- 
brance of past miscarriages, a distaste of the present 
objects that solicit his senses, and a secret dread of 
futurity. And I could see no manner of relief or 
comfort in the soul of this miserable man, but what 
consisted in prerenting his cure, by inflaming his 
passions, and suppressing hjs reason. But though it 
must be owned he had almost quenched that light 
which his Creator has set up in his soul, yet, in 
spite of ail his efforts, I observed at certain seasons 
frequent flashes of remorse strike through the gloom» 
and interrupt that satisfaction he enjoyed in hiding his 
own deformities from himself. 

I was also present at the original formation or 
production of a certain book in the mind of a free- 
thinker, and, believing it may not be unacceptable to 
let you into the secret manner and internal principles 
by which that phaenomenon was formed, I shall in 
my next give you an account of it. 

I am, in the mean time. 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Ulysses Cosmopouta. 
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N.B. Mr. Ironside hus lately rammed out et\ 
France ten jpgandfi avoirdupoiy weight of thia philoso* 
phical snuff, and gives notice that be will n)ak« vm 
of it, in order tp distinguish the real ftom ibe pio« 
fessed sentiments of all peisoos of eoujeianoe m coUi^ 
city, town, and country. 
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Puanics se quantis attollet gloria rebus ! 

VIRG. £n.iy.49. 

What Kebus's exalt tbe Punaic fame !* 

The gentleman who doth me the favour to write tbe 
following letter, saith as much for himself as the 
thing will bear. I am particularly pleased to find| 
that in his apology for punning he only celebrates the 
art, as it is a part of conversation. I look upon pre- 
meditated quibbles and puns committed to tne press 
as unpardonable crimes. There is as much difference 
betwixt these and the starts in common discomse as 
betwixt casual rencounters, and murder with malice 
propense. 

TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

I have from your writings conceived such an 
opinion of your benevolence to mankind, that I trust 

* Tbe double pun in the motto of thb paper if adapted to 
the subject of it. 
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u will not suffer any Art to be vilifldd, whioh helps 

polish, and adorn us, I do not know any sort of 

iTvit that hath been used so reproachfully as the pun t 

wLSkd I pmnade myself that I shall merit your esteem^ 

\>y recommending it to your protection ; since there 

oan be no greater glory to a generous soul, than to 

succour the distrest. I shall, therefore, without farther 

preface, offer to your consideration the following 

Modest Apology for Punning : wherein I shall make 

-use of no double jneanings or equivocations: since I 

think it unnecessary to give it any other praises than 

truth and common sense, its professed eneimies^ are 

forced to grant 

In order to make this an useful work, I shall 
state the nature and extent of the pun ; I shall dis- 
cover the advantages that flow from it, the moral 
virtues that it produces, and the tendency that it hath 
to promote vigoi^r of body and ease of mind. 

The pun is defined by one, who seems to be no 
well-wisher to it,' to be * A conceit arising from 
the use of two words that agree in the sound, but 
diflfer in the sense.' Now if this be the essence of 
the pun, how great must we allow the dignity of it 
to De, when we consider that it takes in most of 
the considerable parts of learning? For is it not 
most certain, that all learned disputes are rather 
about sounds than sense ? Are not the controversies 
of divines about the different interpretations of 
terms? Are not the disputations of philosophers 
about words, and all their pompous distinctions 
only so many unravellings of double meanings? 
Who ever lost his estate in Westminster-hall, but 
complained that he was quibbled out of his right! 
Or what monarch ever broke a treaty, but by vir- 
tue of equivocation? In short, so great is the ex- 
cellence of this art, so diffusive its influence, that 

«3 
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when I go into a library, I say to myself, * What 
volumes of puns do I behold !* When I look, upon 
the men of business, I cry out, ' How powerful is 
the tribe of the quibblers !' When I see statesmen 
and ambassadors, I reflect, ^ How splendid the 
equipage of the quirk ! in what pomp do the pun- 
sters appear I' 

But as there are serious puns, such as I have 
instanced in, so likewise there are puns comical. 
These are what I would recommeqd to my country- 
men ; which I shall do by displaying the advantages 
flowing from them. 

The flrst advantage of punning is, that it gives 
us the compass of our own language. This is very 
obvious. For the great business of the punster is 
to hunt out the several words in our tongue that 
agree in sound, and have various significations. 
By this means he will likewise enter into the nicety 
of spelling, an accomplishment regarded only by 
middling people, and much neglected by persons 
of great, and no. quaUty. This error may produce 
unnecessary folios amongst grammarians yet un- 
born. But to proceed. A man of learning hath, 
in this manner of wit, great advantages ; as indeed, 
what advantages do not flow from learning ? If the 
pun fails in English, he may have speedy recourse . 
to the Latin, or the Greek, and so on. I have 
known wonders performed by this secret. I have 
heard the French assisted by the . German, the 
Dutch mingle with the Italian, and where the 
jingle hath seemed desperate in the Greek, I have 
known it revive in the Hebrew. My friend Dick 
Babel hath often, to show his parts, started a con- 
ceit at the equinoctial, and pursued it through all 
the degrees of latitude : and, after he had punned 
round the globe,, hath sat down like Alexander,. 



-omd mourned that he hod no more woitds to con« 



Aaotfaer advantage in punning is, that it ends 
^spates, or, what is all one, puns comical destroy 
puns s^otts. Any man that drinks a bottle knows 
^rery well, that about twelve, people that do not 
loss, or cry, are apt to debate. This oAien occa- 
sions heaits and heart-buraings, unless one of the 
^iiaputants vouchsafes to end the matter with a joka 
How often have ^ristotle and Cartesius been reooo* 
-ciled by a merry conceit! how often haye whifs and 
toriee shook hands over a quibble! and the dasningof 
swords been prevented, by tfee jingling of words ! 

Attention of mind, is another benefit enjoyed by 
punsters. This is discoveraUe from the perpetaid 
gape of the company where they are, and the earnest 
desipe to know what was apoJEen last, if a word es- 
capes any one at ^ table. I must add, that quick 
' apprehension is requijed in the hearer, wadily to Cake 
some things which are very far fetched ; as likewise 
greet viyacity in the performer, lo reconcile distant 
and even hostile ideas by the mere mimicry of wordsi 
ml energy of se«nd. 

Mirtfli or good4iumour is the last advantage, l!bait» 
01A of a million, I shall prod'uoe to recommend p«tn^ 
MBg. But this will more naturally fall in when I 
come 40 demonstrate it's opemtioQ «pcn like fl»iiid and 
body. I shall now discover w4iat moral virtues it 
promotes ; and shall content nyself wkhwetaAcing ia 
Ihoee whidi e^«ry reader will allow -of. 

A pimsier is adorned wiUi Iramiitity, Thisowr 
•dvecsaiites will not devy ; because ibey hold it to be 
a ^^ndesoensien in soy man to idfle, as they arregaal^y 
call it, with words. I mn^ however confess, for my 
own shave, I never pmiied out ef Ihe pride of mf 
heart, Mr did I ever know one of our fraitemity that 
teeoiedito 4>e liotfUed -with die lUiet of fiery. 
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The virtue called, urbanity by the moralists, or a> 
courtly behaviour, is much cultivated by this science. 
For the whole spirit of urbanity consists in a desire 
to please the company, and what else is the design of 
the Punster ? Accordingly, we find such bursts of 
laughter, such agitations of the sides, such contortions 
♦ of the limbs, such . earnest attempts to. reco.ver the 
dying laugh, such transport in the enjoyment of it, in 
equivocating assemblies, as men of common sense are 
amazed at, and own they never felt. 

But nothing more displays itself in the punster, 
than justice, the queen of all the virtues. At the 
quibbhng board evjery performer hath it's due. The 
soul i» struck at once, and the body recognizes the 
merit of each joke, by sudden and comical emotions. 
Indeed how should it be otherwise, where not only 
words, but even syllables, have justice done them ; 
where no man invades the right of another, but with 
perfect innocence;: and good-nature takes as much 
delight in his neighbour's joy, as in his own ? 

From what hath been advanced, it wi]! easily 
appear, that this science contributes to, ease of body, 
and serenity of mind. You have, in a former pre- 
caution, advised your hectical readers to associate with 
those of our brotherhood, who are, for the most part, 
of a Corpulent make, and a round vacant countenance. 
It is natural the next morning, after a merriment, to 
reflect how we behaved ourselves the night before: 
and I appeal to any one, whether it will not occasion 
greater peace of mind to consider, that he hath only 
been waging harmless. war with words, than if he had^ 
stirred his brother to wrath, grieved the soul of his 
neighbour by calumny, or increased his own wealth, by 
fraud. As for health of body, . I look upon punning 
as a nostrum, a Medicina (jymnasiica, that throws off 
all the bad humours, and occasions such a brisk circu- 
lation of the bloodi as keeps the lamp of life in a clear 

1 
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and constant flame. I speak, as all physicians ought 
to do, frpm experience. A friend of mine, who had 
the ague this spring, was, after the failing of several 
medicines and charms, advised by me to enter 4nto a 
couf se of quibbling. He threw his electuaries out at 
his window, and took Abracadabra off from his neck, 
and by the mere force of punning upon that long ma- 
gical word, threw himself mto a fine breathing sweat, 
and a quiet sleep. He is now in a fair way of reco- 
very, and says pleasantly, .he is less obliged to the 
Jesuits for their powder, than for their equivocation. 

Sir, this is my Modest Apology for Punning; 
which I was the more encouraged to undertake, be- 
cause we have a learned university where it is in 
request, and I am told that a famous club hath given 
it protection. If this meets with encouragement, I 
shall write a vindication of the rebus, and do justice to 
the conundrum. I have indeed looked philosophically 
into their natures, and made a sort of Arbor Ptyrphy- 
riana of the several subordinations, and divisions of 
low wit. This the ladies perhaps may not understand; 
but I shall thereby give the beaux an opportunity of 
showing their learning. 

I am. Sir, 

with great respect, 
your most obedient 
humble Servant 
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N» air. mURSDAY, APRIL 2S, 171«. 



Me duce d&ffmosas lumintt tonpescite euros. 

OViD. Rem. Amor. y. 69^ 

Lesrn, nortab, frota itiy yv^cepts to oontroui 
The farious passions that disturb the sotiL 

It is Bfatoral for ab old man to be fond of such •enter" 
tainments as revive in his imagination the agreeable 
tnoipressions made uipon it in his youth : the set isi 
ysvils ajid beautltes he *was first acquainted with, the 
balls and drawing-rooms in which he made an agree" 
•able %iire, the music and actors he heard and saw« 
when hds life was fi«sh, aiid his spirits vigorous and 
quidky have usually the preference an his eetoein to 
any succe^ng pleasures that present themselves wbeA 
his taste is grown more languid. It is for this reason 
I never see a picture of Sir Peter Lely, who drew 
so many of my first friends and acquaintance, with- 
out a sensible delight ; and I am in raptures when I 
reflect on the compositions of the famous Mr. Heary 
Lawes, long before Italian music was introduced into 
our nation. Above all, I am pleased in observing 
that the tragedies of Shakspeare, which in my youth- 
ful days have so frequently filled my eyes with tears, 
hold their rank still, and are the great support of our 
theatre. 

It was with this agreeable prepossession of mind, 
I went, some time ^go, to see the old tragedy of 
Othello, and took ny female wards with me^ hav- 
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ing promised them a little before to carry theni to 
the first play of Shakspeare's which should be acted. 
Mrs. Cornelia, who is a great reader, and never fails 
to peruse the play-bills, which are brought to her 
every day, gave me notice of it early in the morning. 
When I came to my Lady Lizard^s at dinner, I found 
the young folks all drest, and expecting the per- 
formance of my promise. I went with them at the 
proper time, placed them together in the boxes, and 
myself by them in a corner ^eat. As I have the chief 
scenes of the play by heart, I did not look much on 
the stage, but formed to myself a new satistiaction in 
keeping an eye on the faces of my little audience, and 
observing, as it were by reflection, the differentials-! 
sions of the play represented in their countenanceSii 
Mrs. Betty told us the names of several persons of 
distinction, as they took their places in their boxes, 
and entertained us with the history of a new mar- 
riage or two, till the curtain drew up. I soon per* 
ceived that Mrs. Jane was touched with the love oC 
Desdemona, and in a concern to see how she would 
come off with her parents. Annabella had a ram))ling 
eye, and for some time was more taken up with observ- 
ing what gentlemen looked at her, and with criticising 
the dress of the ladies, than with any thing that' 
passed on the stage. - Mrs. Cornelia, who I have 
often said is addicted to the study of Romances, 
commended that speech in the play in which Othello 
mentions his ^ hair-breadth scapes in th' imminent, 
deadly breach,' and recites his travels and adventures 
with which he had captivated the heart of Desdemona. 
The Sparkler looked several times frighted : and as the 
distress of the play was heightened, their dififerent 
attention was collected, and fixed wholly on the stage, 
till I saw theni all; with a secret satisfaction, betrayed 
into tears. 



I hate often considered thit play as a noble, bat 
kregukr, production of a genius, who had the power 
of animating the theatre beyond any writin* we hatre 
ef^r known. The touches of nature in it ate strong 
and masterly ; but the (economy of the fable, and 
in some particulars the probability, ate too much 
neglected. If I would speak of it in the most seyere 
tenns> I should say as Waller does of the Maid*s 
Tragedy, 

* Great are its faults, but glorious is its flame.' 

But it would be a poor employment in a critic io 
^observe upon the faults, and shew, no taste for the 
beauties, in a work that has always struck the most 
sensible part of our audiences in a very forcible 
manner. ' 

Th^ chief subject of this piece is the passion of jea- 
lousy, which the poet hath represented at large, in its 
birth, its various workings and agonies^ and its hoirid 
^nsequences. From this passion, and the innocence 
and simplicity of the person suspected, arises a very 
moving distress. 

It is a remark, as I remember, of a modem writer, 
Who is thought to have penetrated deeply into the 
dature of the passions, ' that the most extravagant 
love is nearest to the strongest hatred. The Moor is 
furious in both these extremes. His love is tempes- 
tuous, and mingled with a wildness peculiar to his 
character, which seems very artfully to prepare for 
the change which is to follow. 

How savage, yet how ardent is that expression 
-of the rtiptures of his heart, when, looking after 
I>^emona as she withdraws, he breaks out, 

' Excellent weoch ! Perdition catch my soul. 
But I do love thee; and when I love thee not. 
Chaos is come again.' 
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The deep mi subtle vilUaiy of lago, io work-* 
ing this cbnog^ from lova to jealou9y> in ao tumol- 
tiious 9> mind as that of Otbello, prepo^aossed with 
« confidenoe in the disinterested affection of the vk%a 
who i3 lending him on insensibly to his ruin, is \\k^ 
wise drawn with a masterly hand* lago's broken 
hints, questions, and seeming care to hide the regf 
son of them ; his obscure suggestions to raise the 
curiosity of the Moor; his personated confusion, 
and refusing to explain himself while Othello is 
drawn on, and held in suspence till he grows im* 
patient and angry ; then his throwing in the poison, 
and naming to him, in a caution, the passion he would 
raise. 



■O beware of jcaloHsy ! 



are inimitable strokes of art, in that seene which has 
always been justly esteemed one of the best ifHxich was 
tfrer represented on the theatre. 

To return to the character of Othello; his strife 
of passions, his starts, his returns of love, and 
threatenings to lago, who puts his mind on the rack, 
kis relapses afterwards to jealousy, his rage against 
his wife, and his asking pardon of lago, whom he 
thinks he had abused for his fidelity to him, are 
touches which no one can overlook that has the 
sentiments of human nature, or has considered thp 
heart of man in its frailties, its penances, and all 
^ variety of its agitations. The torments whiph 
the Moor suffers are so exquisitely drawn, as to 
render Um as much an object of compassion, even 
in the barbarous action of murderii^ Desdemona, 
as the innocent person hers^ who mils under his 
hand. 

But there is nothing in which the poet has more 
shewn his judgment m this play, than in the cir* 
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cumstadoe ^f the handkerchief, which is employed 
as a confirmation to the jealousy of Othello already 
raised. What I would here observe is, that the 
very slightness of this circumstance is the beauty of 
it. How finely has Shakspeare expressed the nature 
of jealonsy in those lines, which, on this occasicw, 
he puts into the mouth of lago, 

' Trifles light as air 
V Are to the jealous, coufirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ.' 

It would be easy for a tasteless critic to turn any 
of the beauties 1 have here mentioned into ridi- 
cule; but such an one would only betray a me- 
chanical judgment, formed out of borrowed rules 
and common-place reading, and not arising from 
any true discernment in human nature, ancT its 
passions. 

As the moral of this tragedy is an admirable 
caution against ^hasty suspicions, and the giving 
way to the first transports of rage and jealousy, 
which may plunge a man in a few minutes into ail 
the horrors of guilt, distraction, and ruin, I shall 
further enforce it, by relating a scene of misfor- 
tunes of the like kind, which really happened some 
years ago in Spain ; and is an instaiice of the mosfc 
tragical hurricane of passion I have ever met with 
in history. It may be easily conceived that a heart 
ever big with resentments of its own dignity, and 
never allayed by reflections which make us honour 
ourselves for acting with reason and equality, will 
take fire precipitantly. It will^ on a sudden, flame 
too high to be extinguished. The short story I 
am going to tell is a lively instance of the truth of 
this observation, and a just warning to those of 
jealous honour, to look about them^ and begin to 
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possess their souls as they oaght, for no man of spirit 
^oinrs how terrible a creature he is,»till he comes to 
be provoked. 

x>oa AlonzOy a Spanish nobleman, had a beautiful 
and virtuous wife, with whom he had lived for some' 
years in great tranquillity. The gentleman, how- 
ever, was not free from the faults usually imputed to 
liis nation ; he was proud, suspicious, and impetuous. 
He kept a Moor in his house, whom, on a complaint 
from his lady, he had punished for a small offence 
iT^th the utmost severity. The slave vowed revenge, 
and communicated his resolution to one of the lady's 
-women with whom he lived in a criminal way. This 
creature also hated her mistress, for she feared she was 
observed by her; she therefore undertook to make 
Don Alonzo jealous, by insinuating that the gardener 
was often admitted to his lady in private, and pro- 
mising to make him an eye*witness of it At a pro- 
per time agreed on between her and the Morisco, she 
sent a message to the gardener, that his lady, having 
aoine hasty orders to give him, would have him come 
that moment to her in her chamber. In the mean 
time she had placed Alonzo privately in an outer 
room, that he might observe who passed that way. 
It was not long before he saw the gardener appear. 
AlonzAhad not patience, but, following him into the. 
smartment, struck him at one blow with a dagger to 
toe heart ; then dragging his lady by the hair with- 
out inquiring further, he instantly killed her. 

Here he paused, looked on the dead bodies with' 
all the agitations of a daBmon" of revenge; when the* 
wench who had occasioned these terrors, distracted 
with remorse, threw herself at his feet, and in a voice 
of lamentation, without sense of the consequence, re*- 
peated all her guilt. Alonzo was overwhelmed with 
all the violent passions at one instant and uttered the^ 
vou XVI. a 



.. 
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broken voices mi xaotiooa of e«cli of tl^m for a mo-* 
XQ«at, till 4t laft he ropollwt^d him^lf 9»oDgh to end 
his agony of love, anger, disdain revenge and re- 

mor^e, by murdering ^e maidi thei Moor, and him- 

self* 
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—-Pro^e te*u$ n non iotwr vUriU JJOR. 1 Bp, i. Z% 

Tlini f«r »t least, though hero we stop. 



I ^Av« lately given ^ pr^p^ntion Q(»ieermng tha cKft* 
cttlty in driving at what ought to W esteemed a ^ fine 
gentleman.' That cbaraoter bf^i been long wholly a^* 
grosied by well-drest beaux, end men of aeaae have 
given up all pretence to it« The highest any of them 
contend for i?, the <;haraQter of ^ a pretty gentlaman ;' 
for here the dress nmy be m^f^ careless, and some wit 
i9 thought necessary : whereas a finegendemaa is not 
obliged to converse further than the offering his anuff< 
bo9: round the room. However, the pretty gentleman 
lauft have his airs ; and though they are not so pQm<« 
pons ee those of the other, yet they are so affected, that 
tew who have understanding can bring themaelvet 
to be profiqiente this way, though ever so useful 
towards being well leeeived ; but, if they fail here^ 
^bey wmA with 9(»me difficulty in being allowed 



to havis much of the g^titletn&ti it thetfi. Tb 6bt&ifi 
this epith&t, ^ ffiati 6f setise must aitiV6 £it ft ceN 
tftiti desire to a{){)ear mO)^ thafi lis natural to hitu ; 
but as the wotld goes, it id fit be should be en<;ourage« 
ed ia this attetn{>t^ since uothiug c^n mend the gene- 
ral tafite^ but setting the tfue character ih as public A 
Tiew as the fftlse. This, indeed, can never be done 
to Uie purpose, while the majority is so great on the 
wrong side; one of a hundred will have the shout 
tagaindt him ) but it people of wit would be as zealous 
to assist old Ironside, lis he is to promote them and 
their interest, a little time would give these things a 
new turn. However, I Will not despair but I snail 
be able to mlmmon all the good sense in the nation to 
iny assistance, in my ambition to produce a new rac^ 
of mankind, to take the places of Such as have hitherto 
pnstended to engross the fashion. The university 
scholar shall be called upon to learn his exercise, and 
frequent mixt company ; the military and the tra- 
velled man, to read the best authors ; ^e country gen- 
tleman, to divide his time, so as together with the 
care of his estate, to make an equal progress in learn- 
ing, and breeding; and When the several candidates 
think themselves prepared, I shall appoint und^t of*- 
fioers to examine their qualifications, and> as I am sa- 
iled with their r^ort, give Out my passports reCom<- 
mending them to all companies as ^ the Guardian's fine 
^^entlemen.' If my recommendations appear just, t 
will not doubt but some of the present fine gentlem^ 
Will see the necessity of retiiisment, till they can come 
abroad with approbation. I have indeed already 
given out orders in this behalf, and have directed 
fiearchere to attend at the inn, where the Oxford and 
Cambridge coaches stand, and commanded them to 
faring any young fellow, of any hopes in the worlds 
dineotly to my lodgings assoonasbe lands^ for I wiil 

8 2 
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take him,'though I know I can only make him * much 
of a gentleman ;' for, when I have gone thus far, one 
would think it should be easy to make him a * gentle- 
man-like man.' A9 the world now goes, we have no 
adequate idea of what is meant by ' gentlemanly, 
gentleman-like, or much of a gentleman ;' you can- 
not be cheated at play, but it is certainly done by • a 
very-gentleman-like man ;' you cannot be deceived in 
your affairs, but it was done in some ' gentlemanly 
manner ;' you cannot be wrong in your bed, but all 
the world will say of him that did the injury, it must 
be allowed * he is very much of a gentleman.' Here 
is a very pleasant fellow, a correspondent of mine, 
that puts in for that appellation even to highway- 
men. I must confess the gentleman he personates is 
very apparently such, though I did not look upon that 
sort of fellow in that light, till he favoured me with 
his letter, which is as follows : 



MR. IRONSIDE, ' 

I have been upon the highway these six years, 
in the park, at the Play, at Bath, Tunbridge, 
Epsom, and at every other place where I could 
have any prospect of stealing a fortune ; but have 
met with "no success, being disappointed either 
by some of your damned Ironside race, or by old 
cursed curs, who put more bolts on their doors and 
bars in their windows than are in Newgate. All 
that see me own I am < a gentleman-like man ;' and, 
whatever rascally things the grave folks say I am 
guilty of, they themselves acknowledge I am a * gen- 
tlemanly kind of man,' and in every respect accom- 
plished for running away with a lady. I have been 
bred up to no business, am illiterate, have spent 
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the small fortupe I bad in parchasing; favours from 
the fair sex, IThe bounty of their purses I haye re- 
•ceived, as well as the endearments of their persons^ 
but I have gratefully disposed of it among themselves^ 
ibr 1 always was a keeper when I was kept. I am 
iearless in my behaviour, and never fail of putting 
your bookish sort of fellows, your men of merit, for- 
sooth, oi^t of countenance. I triumph when t see 
a modest yomig woman blush at an assembly, or a 
vii^n betrayed into tears at a well- wrought scene in 4 
ir«^edy. I hav« long foijgot shamre, for it proceeds 
Irom a consciousness of some defects : and I am, as I 
told you, ' a gentlemanly man.' I never knew any 
but you musty philosophers applaud blushes, and you 
yoAtselves will allow that they are caused either by 
some real imperfection, or the apprehension of some 
•defect where there is not any ; but for my part I hate 
mistakes, and shall nor suspect myself wrongfully. 
Such as I am, if you approve of my person, estate and 
character, I desire you would admit me as a suitor to 
one of the Lizards, and beg your speedy answer to 
this ; for it is the last time my black coat will bear 
«couring ; of my long wig buckling. 

I am. Sir, 
The fair ladies^ and your humble Servant, 

Will. Bareface. 

those on l!he highway, wi>o make a «ta»d with a 
|)istol at your breast (compelled perhaps by neces* 
aty, misfortune, or driven out of an honest way of 
life to answer the wants of a craving family), are 
much more excusable than those of theilr fraternity, 
who join the conversations of gentlemen, and g^ into 
a share of their fortunes. Without one good att about 
them. What a crowd o¥ th^ g^ntlem^-hk^ men 
ve about this Xo^n 1 tot 'IteKh Wi vxi^ modiesty, 

8 3 ' ^ > 
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and incapacity for common life, the ordinary failings 
of men of letters and industry in our nation, it hap- 
pens that impudence suppresses all virtue, and assumes 
the reward and esteem which are due to it Hence it 
is that worthless rogues ha^e the smiles of the fair, 
and the favours of the great : to be well dressed and 
in health, and very impudent in this licentious un- 
distinguishing age, is enough to constitute a person 
' very much of a gentleman ;' and to this pass are we 
come, by the prostitution of wit in the cause of vice, 
which has made the most unreasonable and unnatural 
things prevail against all the suggestions of common 
sense. Nobody denies that we live in a Christian 
country, and yet he who should decline, upon reflec- 
tive opportunities, to commit adultery, or murdJer, 
would be thought very little of a gentleman. 



N** 39. SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1713. 



-Mgn somnia, HOR. Ars Poet. v. 7. 



A sick man's dreams. 

Mt correspondent who has acquired the faculty of 
entering into other men^s thoughts, having, in pur- 
finance to a former letter, sent me an account of cer- 
tain useful discoveries he has made by the help of that , 
invention, I shall communicate the same to the public 
in this paper. 
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MB. IRONSIDE, 

On the eleventh day of October, in the year 1713, 
having left my body locked up safe in my study, I 
repaired to the Grecian coffee-house, where entering 
into the pineal gland of a certain eminent free-thinker, 
I made directly to the highest part of it, which is the 
seat of the understanding, expecting to find there a 
comprehensive knowledge of all things human and 
divine ;* but to my no small astonishment, I found the 
place narrower than ordinary, insomuch that there was 
not any room for a miraple, prophecy, or separate 
spirit. 

This obliged me to descend a story lower, into 
the imaginatioii, which I found larger, indeed, but 
cold and comfortless. I discovered Prejudice, in the 
figure of a woman, standing in a corner, with her eyes 
close shut, and her fore-fingers stuck in her e^rs; 
many words in a confused order, but spoken with 
great emphasis, issued from her mouth. TheSe, being 
condensed by the coldness of the place, formed a sort 
of mist, through which me-thought I saw a great 
castle with a fortification cast round it, and a tower 
adjoining to it, that through the windows appeared to 
be filled with racks and halters. Beneath the bastle 
I could discern vast dungeons, and all about it lay 
scatterSl the bones of men. It seemed to be garrison- 
ed by certain men in black, of a gigantic size, and 
most terrible forms. But, as I drew near, the terror 
of the appearance vanished ; and the castle I found to 
be only a church, whose steeple with its clock and 
bell-ropes was mistaken for a tower filled with racks 
and halters. The terrible giants in black shrunk into 
a few innocent clergymen. The dungeons were turn- 
ed into vaults designed only for the habitation of the 
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dead ; and the fortifications proved to be a church- 
yard, with some scattered bones in it, and a plain stone- 
wall round it. 

I had not been long here before my curiosity was 
raised by a loud noise that I heard in the inferior 
region. Descending thither I found a mob of the 
Passions assembled in a riotous manner. Their tu- 
multuary proceedings soon convinced me, that th^ 
affected a democracy. After much noise and wrangle,' 
they at length all hearkened to Vanity, who proposed 
the raising of a great army of notions, which she of- 
fered to lead a^inst those dreadful pbantoms in the 
imagination that had occasioned all this uproar. 

Away posted Vanity, and 1 after ner, to the 
storehouse of ideas ; when I beheld a great number 
of .lifeless notions confusedly thrown together, but 
Upon the approach of Vanity they began to crawL 
Here were to be seen, amoi\g other odd things, sleep* 
ing deities, corporeal spirits, and worlds formed by 
ohance ; with an endless variety of heathen notions^ 
the most irregular and ^otesque imaginable. And 
"with these were jumbled several of Christian extrac- 
tion ; but such was the dress and light &ey were put 
in, and ^eir features were so distort^, that they too'k- 
-ed little better than heathens. There was likewise 
assembled no small number of phantoms in strange 
habits, who j^oved to be idolatrous priests of di&reBt 
nations. Vanity gave the word, and strait-way the 
Talapoins, Faquirs, Bramines and BcMizes drew up 
in a body. The right wing consisted of ancieitt hea* 
then notions, and the left, of Christians naturlized» 
All these together, for numbers, -composed a veiy 
Tormidable army ; but the precipitation of Vanity was 
so great, and such was their own inbred aversion to 
^he tyranny of rules and discipline, that they seemed 
rather a ooBfased rabble than a legular army, t 
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uld, nevertheless, observe, that they all agreed in 
a squinting look, or cast of their eyes towards a cer- 
tain person in a mask, who was placed in the centre, 
«iid whom by »ire signs and itokens I discovered to be 
Atheism. 

Vanity had no sooner led her forces into the ima- 
gination, but she resolved upon storming the castle, 
and giving no quarter. They began the assault with 
loud outcry and great confusion. I, for my part, 
made the best of my way, and re-entered my own 
lodging. Sometime after, inquiring at a bookseller's 
for a Discourse on Free-thinking, which had made 
some noise, I met with the representatives of all those 
notions drawi\. up in the same confused order upon 
paper. Sage Nestor, * I am. 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Ultsses Cosmopolita. 

N. B. I went round the table, but could not find 
a wit, or a mathematiciail among them. 

I imagine the account here given may be useful in 
directing to the proper cure of a free- thinker. In 
the first place, it is plain his understanding wants to 
be opened and enlarged, and he should be taught the 
way to order and methodize his ideas ; to which end 
the study of the mathematics may be useful. I am 
farther of opinion, that as his imagination is filled 
with amusements, arising from prejudice, and the 
obscure or false lights in which he sees things, it will 
be necessary to bring him into good company, and 
now and then carry him to church ; by which means 
he may in time come to a right sense of religion, and 
wear off the ill impressions he has received. Lastly, 
I advise whoever undertakes the reformation of a mo- 
dem free-thinker, that above all things he be careful 
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to 9abdue ks vanity ; that being thd priftdpal motiYV 
which promptd a little genius to dietiiigaidb itself hj 
singularities that are hurtful to immkind. 

Or, if the passion of vaaity> fts it is fdr thd most 
part very strong in your free-thinkers, cannot be sub*- 
dued, let it be won over to the interest of iBligfon, by 
giving them to understand that the greatest Genii of 
the age have a respect for things sacred ; that their 
rhapsodies find no admirers, and that the name tVee- 
thinker, has, like Tyrant of dd, degenerated from its 
original signification, and is now supposed to denote 
something contrary to wit and reascna* la line, let 
them know that whatever temptations A fe?^ men of 

n might formerly have had, from ibe advelty of 
ling, to oppose the received opiaiobB of Christiana^ 
yet that now the humour is worn out^ uid blasphemy 
and irreligion are distinctions which have long since 
descended down to lackeys and drawers. 

But it must be my business to prevent all pr^enders 
in this kind from hurting the ignorant and unwaryv 
In order to this, t coinmunicated an intelligence whidi 
I received of a gentleman^s appearing very Sony that 
he was not well during a late fit of sickness, contrarf 
to his own doctrine, which obliged him to be merry 
upon that occasion, except he was sure of recovering. 
Upon this advice to die world, the foUowiag advert 
• tisement got a place in the Post-boy. 

* Whereas in the paper called the Guardian of 8a> 
tarday tlie ^veHth of April instant, a corollary v^ 

fiection was made on Monsieur D-' ^ a member 

of the royal academy of sciences ia Paris^ author of a 
book lately published, entituled, 

' A philological £ssay, or Reflections on the Death 
of Free-thinkers, .with die characters of the most dtai* 
oent persons of both sexes, ancient and modem, that 
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dlJed pleasantly and uaconcerned, &c. Sold by J. 

Baker ia Patemoster-jow.' Sugg;esting, as if that 

gentleman, now in Lon4on, ^ was very much out of 

liuiBeur, in a late fit of sickness, till he was in a faiip 

mray of leeoveiy :' This is tp ass^^e the public, tha^ 

tlie said gentleman never expressed the least concenpL 

at the approach of death, but expected the fktal minute 

Trith a most heroical and philosophical resignation ; of 

-wliich a copy of verses he writ, in the serene inter- 

"vals of his distemper, is a!i invincible proof.' 

All that I contend far, is, that this gentleman* 
'was out of humour when he was sick ; and the ad- 
vertiser, to confute me, says, that < iu the eterene in- 
tervals of his distemper,' that is, when he was not sick, 
he writ verses. I shall not retract my advertisement 
till I see those verses, and I wiU choose what to be- 
lieve then, except they are underwritten by his nurse, 
nor then neither, except she is an housekeeper. I 
must tie this gentleman clp^e to the afgumei^t : for, if 
he had not actually his fit upon him, mere is nothing 
courageous in the thing, nor does it make for his pur- 
pose, nor are thoy heroic vpra^s. 

The point pf being n^erry at the hour of death is a 
matter that ought to be settled by divines ; but the 
publisher of the philological Essay produces his chief 
authorities from JjucretjuSf the Earl of Rochester, an4 • 
Mr. John (hyden^ who wer^ gentlemen that did noi 
think themselves obliged to prove all they said, Of 
prove their assertion by sfiyiQg or swearing they were 
all foob that believed to ihQ contrary. * If it b^ ab^- 
' krtely necessary that a man should be facetious at his 
death, it would be verv wqU if these gent}emep, 
Mbnsi^ur J) and Mr. B woul4 rqpeiilt 

* M. Deslandes, See Guara. No. 37, adfin^m. 
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betimes, and not trust to a death-bed rngenuity ; by 
what has appeared hitherto they have only raised our 
longing to see their posthumous works. 

The author of Poeta Rusticantis literaium Otium is 
but a mere phraseologist, the philological publisher is 
but a translator : but I expected better usage from 
Mr. Abel Roper, who is an original. 



NMO. MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1715. 



Compulerantque greges Cory don et Thyrsisinunum: 
Ex illo Corydon, Carydon est tempore nobis, 

y IR6. Eel. Tii 2l 



Their sheep and goats together graz'd the plains-^ 

Since when, 'tis Corydon among th^ swains, 

Young Corydon without a rival reigns. DRYDEN. 



I DESIGNED to have troubled the reader with do far- 
ther discourses of pastorals ; but, being informed that 
I am taxed of partiality in not mentioning an author, 
whose eclogues aie published in the same volume 
with Mr. Philips's, I shall employ this paper in 
observations upon him, written in the free spirit 
of criticism, and without apprehension of o£fend- 
ing that gentleman, whose character it is, that he 
takes the greatest care of his works before they 
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pnblisbed, and has the least concern for them 
afiterwards. 

X have laid it down as the first rule of pastoral, 
that its idea should be taken from the manners of the 
golden age, and the moral formed upon the repre* 
sentation of innocenoe ; it is therefore plain that any 
deviations from that design degraded a poem from 
being true pastoral. In this view it will appear 
that Virgil can only have two of his eclogues allowed 
to be such. His first and ninth must be i*ejectedy 
because they describe the ravages of armies, and 
oppressions of the innocent ; Corydon's criminal pas- 
sion for Alexis throws out the second ; the^calumny 
and railing in the third are not propfltr to that state of 
concord; the eighth represents unlawful ways of 
procuring love by enchantments, and introduces a 
shepherd whom an inviting precipice temp^ to self- 
murder. As to the fourth, sixth and tenth, they are 
given up by * Heinsius, Salmasius, Rapin, and th« 
critics in general. They likewise observe that but 
eleven Idylha of Theocritus are to be admitted as 
pastorals ; and even out of tfiat number the greater 
part will be excluded, for one or other of the reasons 
above-mentioned. So that when I remarked in a 
Ibnner paper, that Virgil's eclogues, taken altogether, 
are rather select poems than pastorals, I might have 
said the same thing, with no less truth, of Theo- 
critus. The reason of this I take to be yet unob- 
served by the critics, viz. *. They never meant them 
all for pastorals.' Which it is plain Philips hath 
done, and in that particular excelled both Theocritus 
and Virgil. 

- As simplicity is the distinguishing characteristic 
of pastoral, Virgil has been thought guilty of too 

* See Rapin de Carnu Pati, part 9^ 
VOL. XVI. T 
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courtly a style : his laaguage is perfectly pare» and 
he ofien forgets he is among peasants. 1 ha^e !(»- 
quently wondered that since he was ao converaant m 
&& writings of Ennios, he had not isoitated the rusd^ 
city of the Doric, as well, hy the help of the old 
obsolete Roman language, as Philips hath the anti- 
quated English. For exsunple, might he not have 
said * quaV instead of ^ cui;^ ' qumjuim* for < eujum / 

< voV for ^vuU^ &c. as wall as oar moderd hatJi 

< weUaiay^ for * ala$y * whUeme^ for ^ af eU,* 
^ make moeV for * imAe^ and * wfcilks^ yoimgUugs^ 
for ' smpltf lomlis,' &c. hy which ineaBt he 1^^ 
attaimed as much of the air of Theocritus, as Philips 
hath of Spenser ? 

Mr. Pope hath fallen i|ito the same error with 
VirgiL His olowas do not conmrse in all thq 
simplicity proper to the country. Hia- names are 
hcirrowed from Theocritus and Virgil, which aro 
improper to the sc^e of his pastorals. He intro-s 
duces Dimhnis, Alexis, and Thyrsia on Briti^ 
plains, as Virgil had done before him en* the Maa-* 
tiian: whereas Philips, who hath the strietesi re* 
gard to ptoqpriety, makes choice of names peculiar 
to the country, and more agreeable to a reader of 
^icacy; sack as I$phbinol, LobfaiB, Gud4y> aad 
Colin Qlont. 

- Bo easy as pastoral writing may seem (In the 
mmplicity we nave described it), 3^t it requirea 
great reading, both o^ the ancients and momms, 
to be a master of it Philips hath given us inanifeat 
pioo& of lus knowledjje of books ; it must be con* 
fessed his competitor hath imitated somf lin^ 
tteof^t of the aneients well enough, if we consider 
he had npt the happiness of an um^^ty edacalipn ; 
but he hath dispersed them here and there, without 
that order aad methed which Mr. Philips observes, 



^^whose' \vhold third pastoral is an instance how well 
lie hath slu<iied the fifth of Virgil, and how judi-^ 
^ously reduced Viigil's thoughts to the standard 
«f pastoral; as his contention of Coiin Clout and 
the Nightingale, shows with 'what exactness he hath 
intiitated S'trada. 

When 1 ^remarked it as a principal fault to in- 
troduce fruits and flowers of a foreign growth, in 
descriptions where the scene lies in our country, I 
did not design that observatitMi should extend also to 
animals, or the sensitive life ; for Philips hath with 
great judgraefAt describied wolves in England, in his 
first pastoral*. Nor would I have a poet slavishly 
confine himself (as Mr. Pope hath done) to one par* 
ticalar season of the year, one certain time of the day^ 

, . and one unbroken scene in each eclogue. It is plain 
Spenser neglected this pedBttry, who in his pastoral 
of November, mentions the mournful song of the 
nightingale. 

* Sad Philomel her song in tears doth steep.' 

And Mr. Philips, by a poetical creation, hath raised 
Up finer beds of flowers than the most industrious 
gardenli^ ; his roses, lilie3 and dalfodils, How in the 
same season. 

But the better to discover the merits of our two 
contemporary pastoral writers, I shall endeavour to 
draw a parallel of them^ by setting several of their 
particular thoughts in the same light, whereby it will 
be obvious how much Philips hath the advanti^e. 
With what simplicity he introduces two shepherds 
ringing alternately : 

* Ossiaa has forgot iheflB,'as Mr. Pennant acutely ob^ 
lerves. A. 

T 2 
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' HM» Come Rosalind, O come, for without thee 

Wh.it pleasure can the ix>untry have for me. 
Come, Rosaiiod, O come : My brioded kiae. 
My siiowy sheep, my farm, and all, is thine. 

hanq. Come, Rosalind, O come ; here shady bowers. 

Here are cool t'ountaini», and here springing flow'rs. 
Cume, Rosalind ; here ever let us stay. 
And sweetly waste our live-long time away.' 

Our other pastoral writer, ia expressing the sain# 
thought, deviates into downright poetry. 

* Sireph, In spring the fields, in autumn hills I love, 

Atmorti the plains, at noon th^ shady grove. 
But Delia always; forc'd from Delia's sight^ 
Nor plains at morn, nor proves at noon delight. 
JDaph, Sylvia's 'like autumn ripe, yet'mild as May, 

More bright than noon, yet fresh as early day ; 
£v'n spring displeases when she shines not here: 
But, blest with her, 'tis spring throughout the year.' 

In the first of these authors, two shepherds thus 
innocently describe the behaviour of their mis- 
tresses. 

* Hodb. As Marian bath'd, by chance I passed by ; 

She blush'd, and at me cast a side-long eye : 
Then swilt beneath the crystal wave she try'd 
Her beauteous form, but all in vain, to hide. 
Lanq. As [ to cool me bath'd one sultry day. 
Fond Lydia lurking in the seds;e» lay ; 
The wanton laugh'd and seem'd in haste to fly ; 
Yet often stopp'd, and often tum'd her eye.' 

The other modern (who it must be confessed hath 
a knack of versifying) hath it as follows : 

' Streph, Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain. 

Then, hid in shades, eludes her eager swain ; 
But feigns a laugh, to see me search around. 
And by that laugh the willing fair it found* 



Dapk. The 8^ri$:btly Silvia trips along the greea $ 
She runs, but hopes she dde& iidt rtrti tmseen ; 
WhRe n kiii^ glance at heir pitfsuefr iRte, 
Hour much act vanriance afe Mer feet «ad eyes ! 

There is Dothing the writers of this kind of poetry 
are fonder of, than descriptions X)f pastoral presents* 
Philips says thus of a sheep-hook : 

* Of seasonM 'elm ; where studs of brass appear, 
iTo speak the giver^s name, the month, and year. 
The hook df polish'*! steel, the handle tutnM) 
And richly by the graver'b skill adorn'd.' 

The Other of a bowl embossed with figures : 
"wh^re watnton ivy twines ; 
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And swellfo^ cloiiters bend the curling vhras ; 
Four figures rising from the work appear, 
The various seasons of the rolling year; 
And what is thftt whieh biads the radiant sky, 
Where twelve bright signs in beauteous order lie f' 

The simplicity of the swain in this pl«ee, who for- 
gets the name of the S^odiac, is no ill imitation pf 
Virgil ; but how much more pki-nly and urfaffecti^ 
would Philips havfe dressed this thought in Ws 
Doric ? 

And what That height, which girds the Welkin sheen, 
Wher«} twelve gay signs in meet array are seen? 

If the reader would indulge his curiosity any far- 
ther in the comparison of particulars, he may read 
the first pastoral di Philips with the second of his 
contemporary, and the fourth and sixth of th« 
former, with the fourth .aod first of the latter; 
where several parallel places will occur to 'every 
one. 

Having now shgrwB some parts, in which these 
two writers iBay be oompared, it is a justice 1 owe 

T 3 
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to Mr. Philips, to discover those in Tvhdch no ihan 
can compare with him. First, that beautiful rusti- 
city, of which I shall only produce two instances, 
out of a hundred not yet quoted : 

^ * O woeful day ! O day of woe, quoth he, ^ 

' And woeful I, who live the day to see }* 

That simplicity of diction, the melancholy flowing 
of the numbers, the solemnity of this sound, and 
the easy turn of the words, in this dirge (to make 
use of our author^s expression) are extremely ele- 
gant. 

In another of his pastorals a shepherd utters a 
dirge not much inferior to the former, in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

* Ah me the while ! ah me, the luckless day ! 
Ah luckless lad, the rather might I ;ay; 
Ah silly I ! more silly than my sheep. 
Which on the flow'ry plains I once did^eep.' 

• 

How he still charms the -ear with these artful re- 
petitions of the epithets ; and how significant is the 
last verse ! I defy the most common reader to re- 
peat them without feeling some motiops of com- 
passion. 

In the next place I shall rank his proverbs, in 
which I formerly observed he excels. For example, 

' A roHing stone is ever bare of moss ; 

And, to their cost, green years old proverbs cross. 

He that late lies down, as late will rise. 
And, sluggard like, till noon-day snoring lies, 
Against ill luck all cunning forebight fails ; 
Whether we sleep or wake it nought avails. 

Nor fear, from upright sentence, wrong.' 

Lastly his elegant dialect, which alone might prove 
him the eldest bom of Spenser, and our only true 
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Orcadian ; I should think it proper for the several 
-writers of pastoral, to confine themselves to their seve- 
rar counties: Spenser seems to have been of this opi- 
nion ; for he hath laid the scene of one of his pastorals 
in Wales, where, with all the simplicity natural to 
that part of our island, one shepherd bids the other 
good-morrow in an unusual and elegant manner. 

' Dig^gon Davf 7, I bid bur God-day ; 
Or Diggon bur is, or I mis-say.' 

Diggon answers, 

' Hur was bur while it was day-ligbt: 
But now bur is a most wretched wigbt/ &c. 

But the most beautiful example of this kind that 
eyer met with, is a very valuable piece which 1 
chanced to find among some old manuscripts, enti- 
tuled, A Pastoral Ballad : which I think, for it*s na- 
ture and simplicity, may (notwithstanding the modesty 
of the title) oe allowed a perfect pastoral. It is com- 
posed in the Somersetshire dialect, and the names such 
as are proper to the country people. It may be ob- 
served, OS a farther beauty of this pastoral, the words 
Nymph, Dryad, Naiad, Faun, Cupid, or Satyr, are 
not once mentioned through the whole. I shall make 
no apology ,for inserting some fev^ lines of this excel- 
lent piece. Cicily breaks thus into the subject, as she 
is going a milking : 

* Cicily. Rager go vetcb tba * kee, or else tba zun 
Will quite be go, bevore c'have half a don. 

Roger, Thou sbouldst not ax ma tweece, but I've a be 
To dreave our bull to bull tba parson's kee.' 

It is to be observed, that this whole dialogue is 
formed upon the passion of jealousy ; and his meur 

* That is the kine or cows. 
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'tioDtDg the fmrson's kme natandly revives the jefi- 
loujsy of the shepherdess Cicrly, which she esspMsssi 

«Ls follows : 



' t^cUjf. Ah Rager, llager, chez was zdre avraid 

"When-ill yond vicid you kiss'd tha patson^s maid: 
Ift this the loVe that once to me you zed 
When from tha wake thoubroughtst me gingerbread? 
koger, Cicily thou charg*8t me false — 1^11 zwear to thee, 
Tha parson's maid is still a maid for me.' 

* 

tn which answei^ of his are e^fessed at once ^t 
* spirit of religion,', and that * inapceDce of the golden 
age,' so necessary to be observed by all writers of 
pastoraL 

As to the condusion of this piece, the author fe* 
t»nci]es the lovers, and ends the eclogue the m06t 
ftiin{j}y in the world : 

* So Uager prarted vor to vetdbi'tha k^y 
And Vor her b^c^et in went Cioily.^ 

I am )oth to show my fondness for anti<quity so far ftd 
to prefer this ancient British author to Our present 
English writers of pastoral ; but I cannot avoid mak- 
ing this obvious remark, that both Spenser and philips 
have hit into the same road with this old west coim- 
try bard of x)urs. 

After all that hath been said, I hope none can think 
it any injustice to Mr. Pope, that I forbore to men- 
lion him as a pastoral-writer ; since, upon the whole^ 
lie is of thd same class with Moschus and Bion, whom 
We have excluded that rank ; and of whose eclogues, 
«s well as some of Virgil's, it maybe said, thdtac* 
cording to the description we have given of this sort of 
poetry, they are by no means pastorals^ bat * some* 
^^g bett^^' 
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Eyen churches are no sanctuaries now. 

Epilogue to CATO. 

Thb following letter has so much truth and reason in 
it, that I believe every man of sense and honour in 
England, will have a just indignation against the per- 
son who could commit .so great a violence, as that of 
which my correspondent complains. 

TO THE AUTHOR OP THE GUARDIAN. 

SIR, 

I claim a place in your paper for what I now 
write to you, from the declaration which you made 
at your first appearance, and the very title you as- 
sume to yourself. 

If the circumstance which I am going to mention, 
is over-looked by one who calls himself Guardian, I 
am sure honour and integrity, innocence and virtue, 
are not the objects of his care. — The Examiner ends 
his discourse of Friday the twenty-fourth instant with 
these words : 

*No sooner was D * among the whigs, 

* Earl of Nottingham. 
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and confirmed past retrieying, but Lady Char — te* 
is taken knotting in Saint James's chapel during 
divine service, in the immediate presence both of 
God and her majesty, who were affronted together, 
that the family might appear to be entirely come 
over. I apare the beauty for the sake of her binh ; 
but certaibly ^here was no occasion for so public a 
proof, that her fingers are more dexterous in tying a 
knot, than her father's brains in perpleldng the go* 
Vemment' 

It is apparent that the person here intended is by 
her birth a lady, and daughter of an earl of Grreat 
Britain ; and the treatment this author is pleased to 
give her, he makes ho scruple to own she is exposed 
to, by being hiis daughter, ^ttce he has asMittied a 
licencfe to tafk of this nobleiiMtn in ^rint to ^s disad-* 
vantage, I hope his lordship Will pardon me, that out 
of the interest which I, akrd all^true £nglisiAtieta, hkm 
in his character, I take the liberty to d^end h$m. 

I am willing on this occasion, to allow the claim 
luMi pretension to merit to be such, as the same authof 
describes in his preceding paper. 

' By active merit,' says the Examiner of the twenty* 
first, * I understand, not only the power and ability to 
Berve, but the actual exerci^ of any one or more 
virtues, for promoting the good of one's country, and 
a long and steady course of real endeavours to appear 
Useful in a government; or where a person, emi* 
liently qualified for public affairs, distinguishes him^ 
self in some critical juncture, and at the expense of 
liis ease and fortune, or with the hazard of his person, 
exposes himself to the malice of a designing faction^ 
Dy thwarting their v^icked purposes, and contributing 
to the safety, repose and welfare of a people.' 

^ His daughter Lady Charlotte Fiach, afterwards Duchess 
•f Somerset* 



l4et vfi wmio» tha eoaduat of ihia aoUe e«(t 

by tUs >d«acriptk)A. Upon the late gkorioua rava^ 

luticoi vbea h wa^ in debate in what laaaner tlM 

fwople of England should express thf ir gratitude to 

their deliverer, this lord, froiin the utmost tenderoeai 

fttiKi loyalty to hia unhappy priaoe, and apqptfehensive 

fkf the dangev of so great a ehange, voted against 

King Williaoa's accession to. the throne. Qowevecy 

his foUQwiqg services safficiently testified the truth 

of that hia memoraUe expvesaion, ^^ough he 

Mwld not malice a king' he oould^obey him.' The 

Tvhole course and tenour c^ his life ever sboe has 

bem visibly animated, by a steady and a constant zeal 

for the monarchy and episcopacy of these reahna. 

He has bean ever reviled by all virho are cold to 

dm interests of our established religion, or dissenters 

from it, as a favourer of persecution, and a bigot 

to the churah, against the civil rights of his ktU 

^ low-sabjects. Thus it stood with him at the trial 

oS Doctor SacbeverelU when this noble earl had a 

^ery gieat share in obtaining the gentle sentence 

which the house of lords pronounced on that ooca-< 

akm. But, indeed, I have not heard that any of 

his tofdship^s dependents joined Saint Harry^ in the 

mlgriinage f that meek man' took afterwards round 

Sogland, followed by drum, trumpet and aoclama^ 

tioas to < visit the churches.' — Civil prudence made 

ity prhaps, necessary to throw the public afiairs into 

im hands as had no pretensions to popularity in 

either party, but from the distribution of the queen's 

bvours. 

Qurtiu s^oh, and other lates transactions (which 
WN» toe vesh to need being recounted) the Earl of 
Nottioghani has hsd the misfortune to dififer with the 

* Dr. Hswry SaokeverelU 
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lords who have the honour to be employed in the ad- 
ministration ; but ermk among these incidents he liai 
highly distinguished himself in procuring an act of 
parliament, to prevent that those , who dissent (rom 
the church should serve in the state. 

I hope these are great and critical junctures^ 
wherein this gentleman lias shewn himself a patriot 
and lover of the church in an eminent manner as 
any other of his fellow subjects. ' He has at all 
times, and in all seasons, shown the same steady 
abhorrence to all innovations.' But it is from this 
behaviour, that he has deserved so ill of the Exa- 
miner, as to be termed a ^late convert* to those 
whom he calls factious, and introduced in his pro- 
fane dialogue of April the 6th« with a servant, and 
a mad-woman. 1 think I have, according to the 
Examiner's own description of merit, shown how lit- 
tle this nobleman deserves such treatment I shall 
now appeal to all the world, to consider whether the 
outrage c6mmitted against the young lady had not 
been cruel, and insufiferable, towards the daughter 
of the highest offender^ 

The utmost malice and invention could go no 
farther than to forge a story of her having inadver- 
tently done an indifferent action in a sacred place. 
Of what temper can this man be made, that could 
have no sense of the pangs he must give a young lady 
to be barely mentioned in a public paper, much more 
to be named in a libellous manner, as having offended 
God and man. 

But the wretch, as dull as he is vncked, felt it 
strike on his imagination, that knotting and per- 
plexing would make a quaint sting at the end of his 
paper, and had no compunction, though he in- 
troduced his witticism at the expence of a young 
lady's quiet, and (as far as in him lies) her honour. 
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hs tlrss floish h» discourse of relig;ioi) 1 Hiis id 
fmleed * td kjr at us, and make every blow fall to the 
£R>und/ 

There is no party concerned in this circumstaned f 
Imt eyery man that hopes for a virtuous woman to 
liis wife, that would defend his child, or protect his 
mistress, ought to receive this insolence as done to 
lumself. ^ In the immediate presence of God and her 
majesty, that the family might appear to be entirely 
come over,' says the fawning miscreant — It is very 
Tisible which of those powers (that he has put to-*- 
gether) he is the more fearful of offending; Bur he 
mistakes his way in making his court to a pious sove- 
reign, by naming her with the Deity, in order to find 
protection for insulting a virtuous woman, who comes 
to call upon him in the royal chapel. 

If life be (as it ought to be with people of their 
e&dinefef, whdm the Examiner attacks) less valu- 
able and dear than honour and reputation, in that 
proportioft is the Examiner worse theti an assassin. 
We ha^e ttdod by and tamely heard him aggravate 
the disgraces of the brave and unfortunate. We 
have seen him double the anguish of the unhappy 
man^ we have seen him trample on the ashes of tho 
dead ; but all this has concerned greater life, and 
could touch only public characterss they did- but 
remotely affect our private and domestic interests^ 
tut when due regard is not had to the honour of 
women^ all human society is'assaultedw The highest 
person in- the world is of that sex, and has the utmost 
flensibiiky vf an outrage committed against it She* 
who was the best wife that ever prince was blessea 
Wit^ will, though she sits on a throne, jealously r^ 
^d the honomr of a youn^ kdy who has not entered 
ttito that condition. ^ ^ 

Lady Char— teV quality v^ill make it impoi^ibla 

tOL« ZVI. V 
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that this crael usage can escape her Majesty's notice ; 
and it is the business of every honest man' to trace the 
offender, and expose him to the indignation of his 
sovereign. 
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Nan miuura cutem, nisi plena crums hirudo. 

HOR. Ars Poet ver. ult. 

Sticking like leeches till they hurst with blood. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Tom Lizard told us a story the other day, of some 
persons which our family know very well, with so 
much humour and life, that it caused a great deal of 
mirth at the tea-table. His brother Will, the Templar, 
was highly delighted with it, and the next day being 
with some of his inns-of-court-acquaintance, resolved 
(whether out o? the benevolence, or the pride of his 
heart, I will not determine) to entertain them with 
what he called * a pleasant humour enough.' I was in 
great pain for him when I heard him begin, and was 
i^ot at all surprised to find the company very little 
moved by it. Will blushed, looked round the room, 
and with a forced laugh, * Faith, gentlemen,' said he, 
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•- I do not know what makes you look so grave ; it 
was an admirable story when I heard it.* 

When I came home I fell into a profound con- 
templation tipon story-telling, arid as I have no- 
thing so much at heart as the good of my country, 
X resolved to lay down some precautions upon this 
subject. 

I have often thought that a story-teller is bom, 
as well as a poet. It is, I think, certain, that some 
men have such a peculiar cast of mind, that they 
see things in another light, than men of grave dis- 
positions. Men of a lively imagination, and a mirth- 
ful temper, will represent things to their hearers in the 
same manner as they themselves were affected with 
them ; and whereas serious spirits might perhaps have 
been disgusted at the sight of sOme odd occurrences in 
life, yet the very same occurrences shall please them 
in a well told story, where the disagreeable parts of 
the images are concealed, and those only 'which are 
pleasing exhibited to the fancy. Story-telling is 
therefore not an art, but what we call a ' knack ;' it 
doth not so much subsist upon wit as upon humour ; 
and I will add, that it is not perfect without propeif 
gesticulations of the body, which naturally attend such 
merry emotions of the mind. I know very well, that 
a certain gravity of countenance sets some stones off 
to advantage, where the hearer is to be surprised in . 
the end ; but this is by no means a general rule ; for 
it is frequently convenient to aid and assist by cheerful 
looks, and whimsical agitations. I will go yet further, 
and affirm that the success of a story Very often de- 
pends upon the make of the body, and formation of 
the features, of him who relates it. I have been of 
this opinion ever since I criticized upon the chin of 
Dick Dewlap. I very often had the weakness to re- 
pine at die prosperity of his conceits, which made him 
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p^iss for a wit with the widow at the oofke^hoviaey and 
the ordinary mechaaics that frequeut it ; nor could 
I myself forbear laughiag at them meet heartily, 
though upoa e^mination I thought most pf them irery 
£at aod ioi^ipid. I found after some time, that t^ 
nv^dt of his wit wlis founded upon the shakiiig of a 
iat paunch, and the tossing up of a pair of rosy jowls. 
Poor Dicl^ had a fit of sickness, wluch robbed him of 
his fat aod his fame at once ; and it was full three 
months before he regained his reputation^ which rose 
in proportioin to his floridity. He is now very jolly 
and ingenious, and hath a good constitution for wit. 

ThQse, who are thus adorned with the gifts of oa- 
ture, are apt to show their parts with too inueh ostenta- 
tion ; I would therefore advise all the professors of this 
art never to tell stories, but as they seem to grow out 
of the subject matter of the conversation, or as th^ 
serve to illustrate, or enliven it. Stories, that are very 
common, are generally irksome ; but may be i^tly 
introduced, provided they be only hinted a/t, and m&Xr 
tioned by way of allusioo. Those, that are altogether 
new, should never be ushered in, without a short and 
pertinent character of the chief persons coacemed; 
oecause, by that means, you make the company 
acquainted with them ; and it is a certain rule* that 
slight and trivial accounts of those who are familiar to 
us, administer more mirth than the brightest points of 
wit in unknown characters. A little circumstance, 
in the complexion or dress of the man you are 
talking of, sets his ima^e before the header, if it be 
chosen aptly for the story. Thus, I remember 
Tom Lizard, after having made his sisters merry 
with an account of a formal old man's way of com* 
plimenting, owned very frankly, that his story would 
not have been worth one farthings if he had made 
the hat of him whom he represented one inch nar- 
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rower. Besides the markiag distinct characters, and 
selecting pertinent circumstances, it is likewise neces- 
sary to leave off in time, and end smartly. So 
that there is a kind of drama in the forming of a 
story, and the manner of conducting and pointing it, 
is the same as in an epigram. It is a miserable thing, 
after one hath raised the expectation of the .company 
by humorous characters, and a pretty conceit, to 
pursue the matter too far. There is no retreating, 
and how poor is it for a story-teller to end his rela- 
tion by saying, ' that's all V 

As the choosing of pertinent circumstances is the 
life of a story, and that wherein humour principally 
consists ; so the collectors of impertinent particulars 
are the very bane and opiates of conversation., Old 
men are great transgressors this way. Poor Ned 
Poppy, — he's gone — was a very honest man, but was - 
so excessively tedious over his pipe, that he was not 
to be endured. He knew so exactly what they had . 
for dinner, when such a thing happened; in what 
ditch his bay stone-horse had his sprain at that time, . 
and how his man John, — no ! it was William, started 
a hare in the common field ; that he never got to the. 
end of his tale. Then he was extremely particular in 
marriages and intermarriages, and qousins twice, or 
thrice removed ; and whether such a thing happened 
at the latter end of July, or the' beginning of August. 
He had a marvellous tendency likewise to digressions; 
insomuch that if a considerable person was mentioned 
in his story, hie would straightway launch out into an 
episode of him ; and again, if in ihaX person's story he 
had occasion to remember a third man, he brokq off, 
and gave us his history, and so on. He always put 
me in mind of what Sir William Temple informs us 
of the tale-tellers in the north of Ireland, who are 
hired .to tell stories of giants and enchanters to lull 
people asleep. These historians are obliged, by their 
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bargain, to go on without stopping ; so that after the 
patient hath, by this benefit, enjoyed a long nap, he is 
sure to find die operator proceeding in his w<h]c 
I^ed procured the lise effect in me the hist time I was 
with nim. As he was in the third hour of bis stofy^ 
and very thankful that his memory did not fail him^ 
I . fairly nodded in the elbow chair. He was miu^ 
affronted at this, till I told him, ^Old friend, you 
have your infirmity, and I have mine.' 

But of all evils in story-telling, the humour of tell* 

ing tales one after another, in great numbers, is the 

least supportable. Sir Harry Pandolf and his son 

gave my Lady Lizard great offence in this partieular. 

Sir Harry hath what they call a string of stories, 

which he tells over every Christmas. When our 

family visits there, we are constantly, after supper, 

entertained with the Glastonbury Thorn. When wo 

have wondered at that a little, ' Ay, but, father,' saitb 

the ^n, * let us have the spirit in the wood-' After 

that hath been laughed at, * Ay, but, father,* qruea tbfi 

booby again, * tell us how you served the robber.' 

' Alack-a-day,' saith Sir Harry, with a syiile, «id 

rubbing his forehead, * I have almost forgot that : but 

it is a pleasant conceit to be sure.' Accordingly he 

tells that and twenty more in the sanoie independent 

order; and without the Iea3t variation, at this day, as 

he hath done, to my knowledge, ever since the ibvo- 

Intion. I mxtst not forget a very odd compliment 

that Sir Harry always makes my tady when be dines 

here. After dinner he strokes his beUy, and says 

with a feigned concern in his countenance, * Madaxo, 

I have lo9t by you to-day !* *■ How so. Sir Harry V 

replies my lady* * Madam,' say9 b^, * I have Idst an 

excellent stomach.^ At this, h)s son and heir huighs 

immoderately, and brinks upon Mrs. Annabella. Thm 

U 4&e thirty-third time that Sir Harry bath h^m thus 

m\ and I can bear it no loBgor. 



As the telling of stories is a great help and life to 

conyersation, I always encourage them, if they are 

pertinent and innocent ; in opposition to those gloomy 

XDortals, who disdain every thing but matter of fact. 

Those grave fellows are my aversion, who sift every 

thing with the utmoet nicety* and find the malignity 

of a lie in a piece of humour, pushed a little beyond 

exact truth. I likewise have a poor opinion of those, 

who have got a trick of keeping a steady countenance, 

that cock their hats, and look glum when a. pleasant 

thing is said, and ask, ' Well ! and what then V 

Men of wit and parts should treat one another with 

benevolence : and I will lay it down as a maxim, that 

if you seem to have a good opinion of anodier man's 

wit, he will allow you to have judgment*. 

* The Bishop of Bangor was at a whig-feast, where John 
Sly of facetious memory, being mellow, came into the room 
on his knees, with a frothing quart tankard in his hand, which 
he drank off 'to the immortal memory,' and retired in tike 
manner. Hoadly was observing this with great gravity, 
when the author of this paper. No. 42, who sat next his 
lordship, whispered him in the ear, * laugh, my good lord, it 
is hamanity to laugh.' 

This anecdota of Steele is given on the vriUaa anthority 
•f the bishop's son, Dr. John Hoadly. 
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N° 43. THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1713. 



F.ff'uthe leves indigna TraganOa vtrsusy 
Utfestus Matrona moveri jussa diebus. 

HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 231. 

~^<: — Tragedy shouM blush as much to stoop 

To the low mimic follies of a farce, 

As a grave matron would to dance with girls. 

ROSCOMMON. 

I HAD for some days observed something in agitation, 
which was carried on by smiles and whispers, between 
my Lady Lizard and her daughters, with a professed 
declaration that Mr. Ironside should not be ^n the 
secret I would not trespass upon the integrity of the 
Sparkler so much as to solicit her to break her word 
even in a trifle ; but I take it for an instance of her 
kindness to me, that as soon as she was at liberty, she 
was impatient to let me know it, and this morning 
sent me the following billet 

SIR, 

My brother Tom waited upon us aU last night 
to Cato ; we sat in the first seats in the box of 
the eighteen-penny gallery. You must come hither 
this morning, for we shall be full of debates about 
the characters. I was for Marcia last night, but find 
that partiality was owing to the awe I was under 
in her father^s presence; but this morning Lucia is 
my woman. You wiU tell me whether I am right 



^r no when I flee you ; bat I think it is a more dif- 
ficult virtue to forbear going into a family, though she 
-nras in love with the ofBir of it, for no other reason 
l>at because her happiness was inconsistent with the 
toanqnillity of the whole* house to which she should 
he allied. I say, I think it a more generous virtue 
in liuisia to conquer her love from this motive, than 
2B Manaa to suspend her's in the present circumstances 
of her father and her country : but pray be here to 
.settle these matters* I am, 

Your most obliged 

and obedient humble Servant, 

Maky Likard. 



I made all the haste ima^nable to the family, 
where I found Tom widi the play in his hand, and 
the wbole company with a sublime cheerfulness in 
their countenance, all ready to speak to me at once; 
and before I could draw my chair, my lady hersdf , 
repeated: ' 

< n'is not a set of features, or complexioii. 
The tincture of a skin that I admire; 
Beauty soun grows familiar to the lover. 
Fades io bis eye, and palls upon the sense. 
The virtuous Marcia towers above her sen ; 
True, she is fair ; (oh, how divinely fair !) 
But still the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom. 
And sanctity of manpen.* 

I was going to speak, when Mrs. Cornelia stood up, 
tod with the most gentle a^ccent and sweetest tone <rf 
Toiee succeeded her mother : 

* < Whole' ought to have been left out here, and the reason 
sorely is a very strong one. A. 
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* S« the pure limpid stream, when foal with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rain^. 
Works itself clear, and as it runs refines. 
Till by degrees the floating mirror sliines. 
Reflects each flower that on the border grows. 

And a new heaven in its fair bosom shows.' 

• 

I thought jaow they would have given me time to 
draw a chair ; but the Sparkler took hold of me, and 
I heard her with the utmost delight pursue her admi- 
ration of Lucia in the words of Fortius : 



Athwart the terrors that thy vow 



Has planted round thee, thou appear'st more fair. 
More amiable, and risesi in thy charms, 
liOveliest of women ! Heaven is in thy soul. 
Beauty and virtue shine for ever round thee. 
Brightening each other ; thou art all divine !' 

When the ladies had done speaking, I took the 
liberty to take my place ; while. Tom, who, like a 
just courtier, thinks the interest of his prince and coun- 
try the same, dwelt upon these lines : 

< Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights. 
The generous plan of power deliverM down 
From age to age, by your renownM fore-fathers, 
(So dearly bought, the price of so much blood.) 
O let it never perish irryour hands ! 
But piously transmit it to your children.' 

Though I would not take notice of it at that time, 
it went to my heart that Annabella, for whom I have 
long had some apprehensions, said nothing on this 
occasion, but indulged herself in the sneer of a little 
mind, to see the rest so much affected. Mrs. Betty 
also, who knows forsooth more than us all, over- 
looked the whole drama, but acknowledged the dresses 
of Syphax and Juba were prettily imagined. The 
love of virtue, which. has been so warmly roused by 
this admirable piece in all parts of the theatre, is an 
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\inanswerable instance of how gre'at force the stage 
might be towards the improvement of the world, were 
it regarded and encouraged as much as it ought. 
There is no medium in this case, for the advantage 
of action, and the representation of vice and virtue 
in an agreeable or odious manner before our eyes, 
are so irresistibly prevalent, that the theatre ought 
to be shut up, or carefully governed, in any nation 
that values the promotion of virtue or guard of 
innocence among its people. Speeches or sermons 
will ever suffer, in some degree, from the characters 
of those that make them ; and mankind are so un- 
willing to reflect on what makes for their own morti- 
fication, that' they are ever cavilling against the lives 
of those w^o speak in the cause of goodness, to keep 
themselves in countenance, and continue in beloved 
infirmities. But in the case of the stage, envy and 
detraction are baffled, and none are offended, but 
all insensibly won by personated characters, which 
they neither look upon as their rivals, or superiors; 
every man that has any degree of what is laudable 
in a theatrical character, is secretly pleased, aqd en- 
couraged, in the prosecution of that virtue without 
fancying any man about him has more of it. To this 
purpose I fell a talking at the tea-table, when my Lady 
Lizard, with a look of some severity towards Anna- 
bella and Mrs. Betty, was pleased to say, that it must 
be firom some trifling prepossession of mind that any 
one could be unmoved with the characters of this tra- 
gedy ; nor do I yet understand to what circumstaQce 
in the family her ladyship alluded,' when she made 
nU the company look serious, and rehearsed, with a 
tone more exalted, those words of the heroine. 



* In spite of all the virtues we can boast. 
The woman that deliberates is lost,' 



ADVBmSBliBirT. 

Whereas Bat Pigeon in the Strand, hasr-catter to th« 
fiunily of the Lizards, has attained to great proficient 
cyin his art, Mr. Ironside advises all persons of fine 
heads, in order to have justice done theBO, to repair to 
that industrious mechanic. 

N. B. Mr. Pigeon has orders to talk with, and 
es^amine into the parts and characters of yoang;pei^ 
sons, before he thins the covering near the seat oi the 
brain. 
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Hbe iter Etynum nohia VIltG. JEn, vi. 543. 
Thi» palh ooaddtfli us W tk' filysiam fi^Ms. 

1 Bmm fraqnently observed m ibe walfas Mw^gtttg 
to^ aU the inns of oourtr w set ef old l^fows' vrfcr 
ap^eitr tO' be haiaoiiris(»r ajiidl \mipps^ i!(f fa tlkeifl-' 
selves ; but h«ve toflj^ been a« » losif when 1 ftave 
seen them smiley and Bame my iifti»e bs I pas&ted 
by, and! say. Old lironeUle wear» well. I am a mere 
boy tO' some- of thenv whe^ fVequent Gray^s-^i^, but 
am^ Bol 8 little pleased to find ttiey af« e^n witi 
the. world, and retura upon it its neglect towardtr 
theM,N whiek is all the defeoee we old le!!ows havtf 
against the petulancy ef y<fung peopfo. I am v«y 
glad to observe that these sages of this peripatetic 
sect study tranquiUky and indeleMe of biody and 
mindy in the neighbetthoed of so ittutrh <;onteatioa 
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«is is cBrried on smong tfie stodenis of Litdetottr The 
fbilowing letter gives us some light istto the mannera 
and nmxims of tbese philosophers. 

T& THE GUARMAN. 

/ 

A» the d^redationa of time and forMoe haw been 
IttDeBted in all ages^ those yersoos who have lesisted 
tmdx disputed the typamiy of either, of thesei have em* 
pto]^ the sublidBest specuktioos of the writers in all 
IftDgiiaf^. As these deceased heroes have had 
thtfir pkieea judiciously assigned them already ia * 
the temple o£ kme, I would, kmaoctalize some peiH 
Mtfis BAW alive, who to me: are g^^ater objects of 
ttftvy, both as their bravery is exercised with the 
Itsiost tranqjuilUty and pleasure to themseWea^ and 
afttkey are wbstaotially happy oa this side the grave, 
^ eppositieiir to aliv the Greek aad Latia scraps tor the 
eoutaffy. 

As therefore I am naturally subject to cruel iivi» 
roads from the spleen, as I affirm all evil to come 
from the east, as I am lAis. weather-glass of every 
company I cottae nstoi, I sometimes^, aeeording to 
Shakspeare, 

^ Sin like mygjaodsire cut in alabaster* 
Sleep vhile I wake^ and'cveep into the jaundice 
By beihg peevish, * 

1 would fiimish out a table of merry fsme^ in 
euvious- adbniration of those jovial blades, who dl^ 
appoint the strokes of age. and fortune with tRe 
ttme gaiety of soul, as when, through youtii' or 
affluence, tpey were in their prime for fancy^ froK^ 
and achievement. There are, you may observe, in 
Ml' public walks, persons wfto' by a singular shuB^* 

VOL, XVI. X 
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biness of their attire, make a very ridieuloas appear- 
ance in the opinion of the men of dress. They 
are very sullen and involved, and appear in such a 
fttate of distress and tribulation as to be thought 
inconsolable. They are generally of that com- 
plexion which was in fashion during the pleasurable 
reign of Charles the Second. Some of them, in- 
deed, are of a lighter brown, whose fortunes feQ 
with that of King James. Now these, who are the 
. jest of such as take themselves, and the world 
usually takes, to be in prosperity, are the very per- 
sons whose happiness, were it understood, would 
be looked upon with burning envy. I fell into the 
discovery of them in the' rollowing manner. One 
day last summer, being particularly under the do- 
minion of the spleen, I resolved to soothe my me- 
lancholy in the company of such, whose appearance 
promised a full return of any complaints I could 
possibly utter. Living near Grray's-inn walk, I went 
thither in search of the persons above described, and 
found some of them seated upon a bench, where, as 
Milton sings, 

* — — the unpierced shade 
Imbrowned their noontide bower.' 

I Squeezed in among them, and they did not 
only receive my moanings with singular humanity, 
but gave me all possible encouragement to enlarge 
them. If the blackness of my spleen raised any 
imaginary distemper of body, some one of them 
' immediately sympathized virith me. If I spoke of 
any disappointment in my fortune, another of them 
would abate my sorrowing by recounting to me his 
own defeat upon the very same circumstances. If 
I touched upon overlooked merit, the whole as- 
sembly seemed to condole with me very feelingly 
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Qpon that particular. In short, I could not make 
myself so calamitous in mind, body, or circum- 
stances, but some of them was upon a level with 
xne. When I had wound up my discourse, and was 
ripe for their intended raillery, at first they crowned 
my narration with several piteous sighs and groans, 
but after a short pause, and a signal given for the 
onset, they burst out into a most incomprehensible 
fit of laughter. You may be sure I was notably out. 
of countenance, which gave occasion to a second 
explosion of the same mirth. What troubled me 
most was, that their figure, age, and short swords, 
preserved them from any imputation of cowardice 
upon refusal of battle, and their number from in- 
.sult. I had now no other way to be upon good 
terms with them, but desiring I might be admitted 
into this fraternity. This was at first vigorously 
opposed, it being objected to me, that I affected too 
much the appearance of An happy man, to be re- 
ceived into a society so proud of appearing the 
most afflicted. However, as I only seemed to be 
what they really were, I am admitted by way of 
triumph upon probation for a year : and if within 
that time it shall be possible for them to infuse any 
of their gaiety into me, I can, at Monmouth-street, 
upon mighty easy terms, purchase the robes ne- 
cessary for my instalment into this order; and 
when they have made me as happy, shall be willing 
to appear as miserable as any of this assembly. I 
confess I have ever since been ashamed, that I 
shoald once take that place to be sacred to the 
disconsolate, which I now must affirm to be the 
only Elysium on this side the Styx ; and that ever 
I should look upon those personages as lively 
instances of the outrage of time and fortune, who 
disallowed their empire with such inimitable bta- 

x2 
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yery^ Some of these ase pretty good clasncai 
scholars, and they follow these studies «lway» 
walking, upon account of a certain jse&tence ia 
Pliny's ^istles to the following effect. ^ It is in- 
conceivaole how much the understanding is enli- 
vened by the exercise of the body.' If, therefon^ 
their author is a little difficult, you will see them 
fleeting with a very precipitate pace, and when it 
has b^n very perplexed and abstruse, I have seea 
a couple of these students [M*epare their apprehea- 
aions by still quicker motions, till they run into 
wisdom. These courses do not only make them 

fD through their studies with pleasure aad profit 
nt there is more spirit and vigour in their dia^ 
Iqgues after the heat and hurry of these perambu- 
iations. This place was chosen as the peculiar le- 
'sort of those sages : not only upon account of if s 
air and situation, but in regard to certain edifices 
and seats therein raised with great magnificence 
and convenience : and here, after the toils of their 
walks, and upon any etress of weather, these blessed 
inhabitants assemble themselves. There is one 
building particularly, in which, if the day permit, 
they have the most firequent conferences, not so 
much because ef the loveliness of its eminence, as 
a sentence^ of literature incircling the extremities 
of it, which I think is as follows : * Franciaaa 
Bac^n Eques Auratus Executor TeHtamenti Jeremie 
Bettenham HujvA Hospitii Viri AhstemU et ConUm" 
platwi Hauc Sedem posuU m* Memoriam Ejvsdem! 
rfow this structure being erected in honourable 
memory of the abstemious, the contemplative Mr. 
Bettenham, they take frequent occasion to rally 
this erudition, which is to continue ^e remen^ 
brance of a person, who, according to their touos* 
lation of the words, being confes^ to iuure been 
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of most splenetic memory, ought rather to lie buried 
id oblivion. 

Lest they should flag in their own way of conversa- 
tion, they admit a fair-one to relieve them with her's. 
There are two or three thin existences among them, 
Tvhtch I think I may call the ghosts of departed 
beaux, who pay their court more particularly to this 
lady, though their passion never ris^ higher than a 
kiss, which is always 

* Yielded with coy submission, modest pride. 

And sweet reluctant amorods delay.' MILTON. 

As it is the character of this fraternity to turn 
their seeming misfortunes to their advantage, they 
affirm it to be the greatest indulgence imaginable in 
these amours, that nature perpetuates their good 
iaclinations to the fair, by an inability to extinguish 
them. 

During my year of probation, I am to prepare 
myself with such parts of history as have engaged 
the^ application during the leisure of their ill- 
ibrtune; I am therefore to read Rushworth and 
Clarendon, in the perusal of which authors I am 
not obliged to enta- into the justness of their re- 
flections and characters, but am desired to read, 
with an eye particularly curious, the battles of 
Marston-moor ^nd Edge-hill, in one of which every 
man of this assembly has lost a relation ; and each 
has a story which none whe has not read those battles 
is able to taste. 

I had almost forgot to mention a most un- 
exampled piece of their gallantry. Some time since, 
in a prodigious foggy morning, I went in search 
of these persons to their usual place of resort, and 
perhaps shall hardly be. believed, when I affirm, 
that, notwithstanding they sacked in so condensed 

x3 
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and poisonous an ether, I foand tbem eBJ^j^iis 
themselves with as much vivacity, as if tbey Imii 
breathed in the serenity of Montpelier. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble Senraat, 

J. w: 
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I DO not know that I hava been move intimately 
moved with pity in my whole life, than when I was 
leading a letter from a young woman, not yet nine* 
teen, in which there are these lamentable words, 
^ Alas ! whither shall I fly ? he has deceived, nin- 
ed, and left me.' The ciicutnstances of her story 
are only those ordinary ones, that her lover wna a 
man of greater fortune than die could expect moM 
address her upon honourable terms; but she aaiA 
to herself, *- She had wit and beaaty, and audi 
charms as often captivate so to as to maloe wm 
forget those meaner considerations, and ianoeeAl 
freedoms wew not to be denied. A genUemmt of 
condition is not to be shunned purely for being 
Bttch; and they who took notioe of it, did it only 
out of malice, because they were not used by bim 
with the same distinotion*' But I would have 
young women, who are orphans, or vnguarded with 
powerfui altiances, oonsider widi bomMr die iomh 
ience of weakk Fortime does in a great measm 
denominate what is vine and Ttrtue; or if it dess 
aot go so <ar, innoeenee is helpless, and opprnasisfi 
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-unpwuAad infliout its asBistanoe; to tbni reasoo 

it i«, tiiat I wottid ttrictly recomineDd to my young 

femaleB not to dally with men wlK>ae cbeumstanoM 

can sapport Ihem agaiiist th«r ialflehood, lad hav» 

the fashion of a base aelf-interested world on their 

side, whidi, inslead of avenging the caoae of an 

abused woman, will proclaim her dishonour; while 

the person injured is shunned like a pestileocey ha 

ikko did the wrong sees no difference in the reception 

he meets with, nor is he the less welcome to the rest 

of the sex, who are still within the pale of honour 

and innocence. 

What makes this circumstance the Inore lament- 
able, is, that it frequently falls upon those who 
hav^e greatest merit and understanding. Gentle- 
BSis of disposition, and taste of polite conversa^ 
tion, I have ofiten known snares towards vice in 
some, whilst sullenness and disrelish of any thing 
that was agreeable, have been the only defences of 
▼irtue in others* I have my unhappy correspon- 
dent's letter before me; and she says she is snvs 
* he is so much a gentleman, and he has that 
Bstaral softness, that if he reads any thing moving 
em this subject in my paper, it will certainly make 
him thii^' Poor girl! ^ Cesar ashamed ! Has not 
he seen PharsaUa r Does the poor creature ima» 
fpae that a scrip of paper^ a coilection of sen* 
tSBces, and an okl man's talk of pleasure which he 
is past, will have an effect upon him who eould go 
en is a series of &lsehood; let drop ambigtious 
SBUlenoes in her absence, to give kt&r false hope 
from the lepetilien of them by some friend that 
hsaid them; that could pass as much time in the 
pttisuit of her, as would hare attained some useful 
art or science; and that only to attain a short 
issil of Ins senses, uuder a stupor of faith> he*- 
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nour, and conscience? No; the destructioti of a 
well-educated young woman is not accomplislied 
by the criminal who is- guilty of it, in a sudden 
start of desire ; he is not surprised into it by frailty ; 
but arrives at it by care, skill, and meditation. It 
is no. small aggravation of the guilt, that it is a. 
thousand times conquered and resisted, even while 
it is prosecuted. He that waits for fairer occa- 
sions, for riper wishes, for the removal of a parti- 
cular objection, or the conquest of any certain 
scruple, has it in his power to obey his conscience, 
which often calls him, during the intrigue, a viU 
lain and a destroyer. There can be nothing said 
for such an evil : but that the restraints of. shame 
and ignominy are broken dawn by the prevalence 
of custom. I do not, indeed, expect that my pre- 
cautions will have any great weight with men of 
mode; they may be some way efficacious on those 
who have not yet taken their party as to vice and 
virtue for life ; but I know not how it. is, that our 
sex has usurped a certain authority to exclude 
chastity out of the catalogue of masculine virtues, 
by which means females adventure all against those 
who have nothing to . lose ; and they have nothing 
but empty sighs, tears, and reproaches, against those 
who reduced them to real sorrow, and infamy. But 
as I am now talking to the world yet untainted* 
I will venture to recommend chastity as the. noblest 
male qualification. 

It is methinks very unreasonable^ that the dif-^ 
ficulty of attaining all other good habits is what 
makes them honourable, but in this case the very 
. attempt is become ridiculous. But, in spite of aU 
the raillery of the world, truth is still truths and 
will have .beauties inseparable from it. I should, 
«ipon this OGcasioHi bring examples of heroic chas* 
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^iHy, ^Pfcro t ttt afraid of hmag ny psp^ tlmows 
^i^ray %y the ffiodisk {Nirt «f thetown, who go no 
iartfaer, «t beM, liiaa the «iere absence of ilU and 
are -eenlented to l»e rather irreproachahle than 
praisewar^y. In this paiticnlar, a , gentleman in 
the coart of Cynw vqported to his majesty the 
c^itDS <and beauty of Panthea, xad ^nded his 

EnegjfTie by te^g him, that since he was ait 
sure lie would carry hko. to Tisit her : but that 
^princey w%o is a Tery great man to this day, an- 
swered the pimp, because he was a man of ^ality, 
mitx>iit itraghnesB, and said with a smile, ^ If I 
lAenld Tisit her npon your introdaction now I haire 
leisare, I do not inaow bnt I might go ^gaia iqpon 
her own invittftion, when I ought to be better em- 
fyk>yed.' Bat wfien I cast about all the instanoes 
whtdi I have met with in all my reading, I find not 
«Be so generous, so honest, and so noble, as that 
of Jose^ in holy writ. Whea his masteri had 
trusted him so unreservedly (to speak it 91 the 
«mphatieal manner of the scripture) ' He knew not 
aught he had save the bread which he did «at,' he 
was so tmfaappy as to appear irresisdhiy beautiful 
to his mistress ; but when this shameless woman 
inroceeds to solicit him, how gaUant is his answer! 
* Behold my master wotteth not what is with me in 
the house, and haih committed all that he hath to 
tny hand, tSiene is none grea^ in the house than !» 
neither hath he kept hadk. any thing from iae but 
thee, because thou art his wife.* The same aigu- 
ment, which a base mind wonld have made to itself 
&r committing the evil, was to this brave man the 
greatest motive for j^bearing it, that he could do 
It with impunity ; the malice and falsehood of the 
disappointed woman naturally arose on that occa- 
sion, and there is but a short step from the practice 
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of virtue, to the hatred of it It would tfaeref(m 
be worth serioas consideratioa in both sexes, and 
the matter is of importance enough to them, to a^ 
themselves whether they would change lightness of 
heart, indolence of mind, cheerful meals, un- 
troubled slumbers, and gentle dispositions, for a 
constant pruriency, which shuts out all things that 
are great or indifferent, clouds the imagination with 
insensibility and prejudice to all manner of delight, 
but that which is common to all creatures that extend 
their species. 

A loose behaviour and an inattention to every 
thing that is serious, flowing from some degree of this 
petulancy, is observable in the generality of the youth 
of both sexes in this age. It is the one common 
face of most phblic meetings, and breaks in upon the 
sobriety, I will not say severity, that we ought i» 
exercise in churches. The pert boys and flippant 
girls are but faint followers of those in the same in- 
clinationS) at more advanced years. I know not who 
can oblige them to mi^d their manners ; all that I 
pretend to, is to enter my protest that they are nei- 
ther fine gentlemen nor fine ladies for this behaviour. 
As for the portraitures which! would propose, as the 
images of agreeable men and women, if they are not 
imitated or regarded, I can only answer, as I remem- 
ber Mr. Dryden did on the like occasion, when a 
young fellow, just come from the play of Cleomenes, 
told him in raillery against the continency of his prin- 
cipal character, If I had been alone with a lady I 
should not have passed my time like your Spartan; 
^ That may be,' answered the bard widi a very grave 
face, ' but give me leave to tell you. Sir, you are no 
hero.' 
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Sola est ealesti digna reperta toro, 

OVID, 3 Ep. de Ponto, i. 118. 

Alone found worthy a celestial bed. 

Yesterday, at my Lady Lizard^s tea-table, the dis- 
course happened to turn upon womea of renown; 
such as have distinguished themselves in the world, 
by surprising actions, or by any great and shining qua- 
^ties, so as to draw upon themselves the envy of their 
own sex, and the admiration of ours. My lady has 
been curious in collecting the lives of the most fa- 
mous, of which she has a considerable number, both 
in print and manuscript This naturally led me to 
speak of Madam Maintenon ; and, at the request of 
my lady and her daughters, I have undertaken to put 
together such circumstances of her life, as I had for- 
merly gathered out of books, and picked up from 
conversation in my travels. 

' Madam Maintenon was bom a gentlewoman, 
her name is Frances Daubigne. Monsieur Dau- 
bigne, her grandfather, was not only a person of 
condition, but likewise of great merit He was 
bom in the year 1550, and died in 1630, in the 
80th year of his age. A little before his death he 
writ his own epit^h, which is engraven upon his 
tomb-stone in the cloister of St Peter's church at 
Geneva, and may be seen in Spon's history of that 
republic. He was a leading man amqng the. Pro- 
teatantft in France, and mu<^ cour^ to come over 
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to the opposite pait^^ When he perceived there 
was DO safety for him any longer in his own 
country^ he fled foi lefiige t9 GfaiDeva, about the 
year 1619. The magistrates and the clergy there, 
received him with great marks of honour and dis* 
tinction: and he passed the remaining part of hi? 
life amorgst them in great esteem. Mezeray (the 
French historian) says, that he was a man of great 
courage and boldness, of a ready wit, and of a fine 
taste in polite learning, as well as oS good experience 
in matters of war. 

* The soi» of ^bk SaubigAd was father to tfie 

S resent Madam MaiatonoA. This gmsidemaa was 
irewn isitO' prison whea be' wee but a youth, fa* 
what reasoQ i cannot learn ; bii*h»» bfe^ it seema^ 
was in question, if liie keeper of the prisea^i^ 
daughter, touched with his niia£ortimes »d hie 
merit, had sot determined wit^ herself to set Yarn 
at liberty. Aeoerdingly m fiKvouable opportvnitf 
presenting itself, she set tfao pnaoDtti tt large, andl 
accompanied him herself in hift flight The levwe 
Aiding th^ooselvee now in no dasgiNr of being* ap** 
preAendedf, Monsieur Daubign^ acquitted hinuetf 
of the' promise he had given his feir deiiiwrer, aaaA 
married her publicly. T& providB against then 
immediate want? in » stfange- places she had^tahen. 
Witb her what she« i^nd at hooiB most Waabte 
and essy to be csacried ofR AUi thie was eanverledl 
into' money;: and while* their IMe tlvasune lasted^ 
cmr new^married eouplti' thought tiiemsBlves ikm 
ItappiiBst' persons- Kving. But tbeir pniviaiiBr mourn 
hegSLn tirfai!', ami Moeeieuf Otebigae,. who^ plainly 
8&W tfie strain to whieh they moK} be; in* little time 
mbiced, notwithsUording all him kpm and tBnik»« 
HflBB, liiougiit he 8#euldi sven b» in » far wone 

^mdithnx^ tte» Apt^ fmm yMA ht^faAw hurip 
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escaped. Bat what most afliicted hini' was to see 
diat his wife, whom he loved so tenderly, must be 
rediuwd to the utmost necessity, and that too at ai 
ttme when she was big with child. 

* Monsieur Daub»gn6, pressed with these diffi- 

eulties, formed to himself a very ha2sardous reso- 

lution ; and since the danger he saw in it was only 

tD his person, he put it in execution, without ever 

consulting his wife. The purpose he entered upon, 

was to venture back into France, and to endeavour 

iHmeare to get up some of his e£fects, and in a short 

time to have the pleasure of returning to his wife 

vnHi. 8on)e little means of subsistence. He flatter^ 

e^ himself, that he was now no longer thought of 

in his own country, and that, by the help of a 

friend, he might continue there unknown for some 

time. But upon trisd it happened quite otherwise, 

Ibrhe was betrayed by those in whom he confided; 

so that he was a second time cast into prison. I 

should have mentioned, that he left his wife with«> 

out ever taking leate: and that the first notice she 

had of bis diesign was by a letter, which he sent her 

ftoHi the place where he lay the first night. Uponr 

reading of i% she was immediately ahirmed fbr the 

life of a husband so very dear to her; but she feVH 

into the last afflictipn when she received the news 

of his b^tng impdsoned again^ of which she had 

been apprehensive^ from the beginning. When her 

' Qoncem was a little abated, she considered that the 

afiicting of herself could give him no reKef ; and* 

despairing- ewr to be able a second time to briu^ 

about th& disHvery of her husband; and Kkewise 

fipding it impossible for her to live long separatecf 

fron:^ him, she resolved to share in his misfortunes, 

and* to live and <£e with him in bis prison. There- 

fbre, without Ae least regard to the danger c^ 1^ 

VOL, XVI. Y ' 
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woman's travelling in her condition (for she was 
now far gone with child) she entered upon her 
journey, and having found out her husband, volua- 
tarily gave herself up to remain a prisoner with 
him. And here it was that she was delivered of 
that daughter, who has since proved the wonder of 
her age. 

^ The relations of Monsieur Daubigne, dissa- 
tisfied with his conduct and his marriage, had all 
of them abandoned him, excepting Madam Villete 
his sister, who used to visit him. She could not 
but be touched with the condition in which she 
found him, entirely destitute of all the conveni- 
ences, and almost the very necessaries of life. Bat 
that, which most moved her compassion was, to 
see, in the arms of a disconsolate mother, the poor 
helpless infant exposed amidst her cries, to cold, 
to nakedness, and hunger. In this extremity Ma- 
dam Villete tpok^ the child home with her, and 
gave her to the care of her daughter's nurse, with 
whom she was bred up for some time, as a foster- 
sister. Besides this, she sent the two prisoners seve- 
ral necessaries. . Some time after Monsieur Daubigne 
found means by chaniging his religion, to get out of 
prison, upon condition he woulc^ quit the kingdom ; 
to which ne consented. 

^ Monsieur Daubigne, knowing he was never 
like to see France more, got together what litde 
substance he could, in orjder to make a long voyage; 
and so, with a small family, he embarked fpr. Aineri- 
ca ; where he and his wife lived in quiet, and made it 
their principal care to give their childr^ (a son and 
a daughter) good education. 

* These unfortunate parents died both in their 
exile, leaving their children very young. The 
daughter, who was elder than her brother, as she 
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grew up began to be very desirous of seeing her 
native country; this, together with the hopes she 
bad of recovering something of that which once 
belonged to her father, made her willing to take 
the first opportunity of returning into France. 
Finding thererore a ship that was ready to sail thi- 
ther, she went on board, and landed at Rochelle. 
From thence she proceeded directly to Poitou, and 
there made it her business first, to inquire out Madam 
Villete her aunt, who she knew very well was 
the, person to whom she owed her Ufe. Madam 
Villete received her with great marks of affection ; 
and after informing her, that she must not expect 
to recover any thing of what had belonged to her 
father, since that was all irreparably lost and dis- 
sipated by his banishment, and the proceedings 
against him; she added, that- she should be wel- 
come, if she thought fit to live with her; where at 
least she should never be reduced to want a sub- 
sistence. 

Mademoiselle Daubigne accepted the offer 
which her aunt made her, and studied by all means 
imaginable to render herself necessary and agree- 
able to a person upon whom she saw that she must 
entirely depend for every thing. More especially 
she made it her business to insinuate herself into 
the affections of her cousin, with whom she had 
one common nurse. And, to omit nothing that 
might please them, she expressed a great desire to 
be instructed in the religion of her ancestors; she 
Was impatient to have some conversation with 
ministers, and to frequent their sermons ; so that 
in a short time she began to take a great liking, to 
the protestant religion. And it is not to be doubt- 
ed, but that she would have openly professed this 
way of worship, if some of her father's relations 

y2 
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that wMe papists, and who foreook bim in bis 
adversity, had not, to make their own court, been 
busy in advertising some great men of the danger 
Mademoiselle Daubigne was in as to ber salvation, 
and in demanding thereupon an order to have ber 
put into the handb of catholics. ~ This piece of zeal 
was acceptable to the ruling party, and orders were 
immediately given that she should be taken from 
ber aunt Villete, and put into the hands of her 
ofiicious relations. This was soon executed; and 
Mademoiselle Daubigne was in a manner forced by 
violence from Madam Villete, who was the only 
relation that ever had taken any care of ber. She 
«hed abundance of tears at parting, and aasoEBd ber 
aunt, and her cousin (who was now married to 
Monsieur Saint Hermine) that ^e shookl always 
preserve, with the remembrance of thdr Idodnesa, 
ike good impressions she had received of their reli- 
gion, and never fail to acknowledge both the oiie 
and the other, when she found a time and occasion 
proper for iu 
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* Mademoiselle Daubign6 was conducted from 
Madam Viilete's to a relation, who had a law-suit 
then depending at Paris ; and being for that reason 
obliged to go thither, she carried Mademoiselle 
Daubign^ with her. This lady hired apartments in 
the same house where the famous Scaron was 
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lodged. She made an acquaintance with him ; and 
one day, being obliged to go abroad alone upon a 
^sit, she desired he would give her cousin leave, 
in the meantime, to come and sit with him ; know- 
ing very well that a young lady was in no danger 
from such a person, and that perhaps it might turn 
to her advantage. Monsieur Scaron was, of all 
mea living, the most unhappy in an untoward 
frame of body, being not only deformed, but like- 
"wise very infirm. In consideration of his wit and 
parts, he had a yearly pension from the court of 
£vo hundred crowns. Scaron was charmed with 
the conversation of Mademoiselle Daubigne; and 
her kinswoman took frequent opportunities of leav- 
ing her with him. This gave Scaron occasion to 
discover still new beauties in her from time to time. 
She would sometimes entertain him with the story 
of her adventures and her misfortunes, beginning 
even with what she suffered before she was born; 
all which she knew how to describe in so expressive 
and moving a manner, that he found himself touch- 
ed with a strong compassion towards her; and re- 
solved with himself, if not to make her happy, at 
least to set her at ease, by placing her in a nunnery 
at his own expense. But upon further delibera- 
tion he found himself very much incHned to lay 
before her an alternative, which in all likelihood 
she never expected. One day therefore, when she 
was left alone with him, as usual, he opened his 
intentions to her (as it is said) much after the fol- 
lowing manner : * I am, Mademoiselleji' says he, 
* not a little moved with your misfortunes, and 
the great sufferings you have, undergone. I am 
likewise very sensible of the uneasy circumstances 
under which you labour «^t. present; and I have 
BOW for some days been contriving with myself 
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how to extricate yov out of all your diffieolties. 
At last I bare filkn upon two ways of doing wliat 
I 80 mudi desire; I leave you to determine ac- 
cording to your inclinations, in the choice of the 
one or the other : or, if neither of them please you, 
to refuse them both. My fortunes are too narrow 
to enable me to make yours answerable to your 
merit ; all that I am capable of doing is, either to 
make you a joint partaker with myself of the little 
I have, or to pla^ you, at my own expense, m 
any convent you shall choose. I wish it were in 
my power to do more for you. Consult ycnst own 
inclinations, and do what you think vrill foe most 
agreeable to yourself. As for my person, I do not 
pretend to recommend it to you; 1 know, I make 
but an uneainlv figure : but I am not able to new- 
mould it ; 1 offer myself to you such as I un ; and 
yet, such as you see me, I do assure you that I 
would not bestow myself upon another ; and that I 
must have a very great esteem for you, ever to 
propose a marriage, which, of all things in die 
world, I have had die least in my thoughts hitherta 
Consider, therefore, and take your final resolu- 
tions, eidier to turn nun, or to marry me, or to 
continue in your present condition, without repining, 
since these do all of than depend upon your own 
choice.' 

* Mademoiselle Daubign6 returned Monneur Sca« 
ron the thanks he so well deserved. She was 
too sensible of the disagi^eeableness 6f a dependant 
state, not to be glad to accept of a settlement that 
would place her at least above want. Finding 
therefore in herself no call towaids a nunnery, she 
aiiswered Monsieur Scaron without hesitation, tint, 
* she had too great a sense of her obligations to Ima 
not to be desirous of that way of Ufo, that would 
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^▼e lier the most frequent occasions t>f showing 
Yier gratitude to hinu* Scaron, tHio was prepos* 
sessed with the flattering hopes of passing his lift 
imth a person he liked so well, was charfried with 
lier answer. They both came to a resolution^ that 
"be ^ould ask her relation's consent that very even* 
ing. She gave it very frankly; and this marriagtty 
9o soon concluded, was, as it were, the inlet to all 
the future fortunes of Madam Maintenon. > She 
made a good wife to Scaroa, living happily with 
faimy and wanted no conveniencies during his life; 
bat losing him, she lost all ; his pension ceased upea 
his death ; and she found herself again reduced to the 
eaaie indigent condition in which Sm had been before 
hermarriagek 

' Upon this she retired into the convent in Uie 
Place Royale, feanded for the relief of necessitoua 
persons : where the friends of her deceased husband 
took care of her. It Was here the friendship be- 
tween her and Madam Saint Basile (a nun) had itti 
beginning, which has continued ever since, for ^ 
still goes to visit her frequently in the Convent de 
la Raquette, where she now lives. And to the ko^ 
nour of Madam Maintenon, it mnst be alk>wed, that 
she has always been of a grateful temper, and miadfol, 
in her high fortunes, of hot old friends, %o whom sha 
had formerly been obliged. 

^Her husband's -friends did all they could to 
pievail upon the conrt to ooatinue to her the pen<- 
flioa whidi Monsieur Scaron htid enjoyed. In 
erder to this, petitions were frequently given in, 
which began always with^ * The widow Scaron 
most humbly prays your Majesty/ itic. But all 
these petitions signified nothing; and the king was 
so weary of them that he has been heard to say, 
' Must I alwuys ba pestered with the widow 6ct<- 
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ron V Notwithstanding which, her friends were re- 
solved not to be discouraged in their endeavours to 
serve her. 

^ After this, she quitted the convent, and went 
to live in the Hotel d' Albert, where her husband 
had always been very much esteemed. Here (it is 
said) something very remarkable happened to her, 

. which I shall relate, because I find it so confidently 
affirmed upon the knowledge of a certain author. 
There were masons at work in the Hotel d' Albert, 

. not far from the apartment of Madam Scaron. One 
of them came into her chamber, and, finding two 
or three visitants of her own sex, desired he might 
speak with her in private ; she carried him into her 
closet, where he took upon him to tell her all the 
future events of her life. But whence he drew this 
knowledge (continues my author) which time has 
so wonderfully verified, is a mystery still to me. 
As to Madam Scaron, she saw then so^ little ap- 
pearance of probability in his predictions, that she 
hardly gave the least heed to them. Nevertheless 
the company upon her return, remarked some 
alteration in . her countenance ; and one of the 
ladies said, * Surely, this man has brought you some 
very pleasing news, for you look with a more cheer- 
ful air than you did before he came in.' ' There 
would be sufficient reason for my doing so,' replied 
she, * if I could give any credit to what this fellow 
has promised me. And I can teU you,' says she, 
smihng, ' that if there should be any thing in it, 
you will do well to begin to make youi' court to 
me beforehand.' These .ladies could not prevail 
upon her to satisfy their curiosity any farther ; but 
£he communicated the whole secret to a bosom 
friend after they were gone; and it is from that 
lady it came to be knowp> yfhejx the eveats foretold 
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were come to pass, and sb «erupuloifls ^ secKcy im 
that point did no longer seem necessary. 

* Seine time after this, «he was advised to seek 
all eocasions of inBinuating herself into the faroar 
of- Madam Moantespan, who was the king's mist- 
tress, and had an absolute influence over hioK 
Madam Scaron therefore found the 'means of being 
fpesented to Madam Monntespan, and at that time 
spoke to her with so good a grace, that Madam 
Mountespan, pitying her circumstances, and fesoiv^ 
ing to make them more easry, iock upon her to 
earry a petition irbm her to the king, and to de- 
liver it with her own hands. The king, upon hec 
fvresenting it to him, said ^ What, the wkLow Scoroti 
«gain 1 Shall 1 never see any thing else V ^ In- 
ideed. Sir,' says Madam Mountespan,^ it is now a 
long time since you ought not to have had her 
name mentioned to you anymore: and it is some- 
thing extraordinary Uiat your majesty has done no- 
thing all this while for a poor woman, who, witli*- 
out exception, deserves a much better conditioa, m 
weU upon the account of her own merit, as of the 
reputation, of her late husband.' The king, who 
was always glad of an opportunity to please Ma- 
dam Mountespan, granted the petitioner all that 
was desired. Madam Scaron came to thank her 
patroness; and Madam Mountespan took such a 
liking to her, that she would by all means present 
her to the king, and after that proposed to him 
that she might be made govemante to their child- 
ren. His majesty consented to it ; and Madam 
Scaron, by her address and good conduct, won so 
much upon the affections and esteem of Madam 
Mountespan, that in a little time she became her 
favourite and confidant. ' 

'It happened one night that Madam Mounter- 
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pan sent for her, to tell ber, that she was in 
great perplexity. She had just then, it seems, re- 
ceived a billet from the king, which required an 
immediate answer ; and though she did by no 
means want wit, yet in thftt instant she found her- 
self incapable of writing any thing with spirit. In 
the meantime the messeng^ waited for an answer, 
while she racked her invention to no purpose. 
Had there been nothing more requisite, but to say 
a. few tender things, she needed only to have co- 
pied the dictates of her heart; but she had over 
and above the reputation of her style and manner 
of writing to maintain, and her invention played 
her false in so critical a juncture. This reduced 
her to the necessity of desiring Madam Scaron to 
help her out; and giving her the king's billet, she 
bid her make an answer to it immediately. 'Madam 
Scaron would, out of modesty, have excused her- 
self; but Madam Mountespan laid her al^ute 
commands upon her: so that she obeyed, and writ 
a most agreeable billet, full of wit and tenderness. 
Madam Mountespan was very much pleased with 
it, she copied it, and sent it. The king was infi- 
nitely delighted with it. He thought Madam 
Mountespan had surpassed herself; and he attri- 
buted her more than ordinary wit upon this occa- 
sion to an increase of tenderness. The principal 
part of his amusement that night, was to read over 
and over again this letter, in which he discovered 
new beauties upon every reading. He thought him- 
self the happiest and the most extraordinary man 
living, to be able to inspire his mistress with such 
surprising sentiments and turns of wit. 

' Next morning, as soon as he was drest, he 
Mrent directly to make a ivisit to Madam Moun- 
tespan. * What happy genius, Madam,' says he, 
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upon his first coming into her chamber, ' influenced 
your thoughts last night ? Never, certainly, was there 
any thing so charming, and so finely writ, as the 
billet you sent me ! and if you truly feel the tender- 
ness you have so 'well described, my happiness is 
complete.' Madam Mountespan was in confusion 
with these praises, which' properly belonged to 
another ; and she could not help betraying some- ' 
thing of it by her blushes. The king perceived the 
disorder she was in, and was earnest to know the 
cause of it She would fain have put it ofi^; but 
the king's curiosity still increasing, in proportion 
to the excuses she made, she was forced to tell him 
all that had passed, lest he should of himself 
imagine something worse. The king was extremely 
surprise, though in civility he dissembled his 
thoughts at that time, nevertheless he could not 
help desiring to see the author of the letter that 
had pleased him so much; to satisfy himself whe^ 
ther her wit in conversation was equal to what it 
appeared in writing. Madam Scaron now began 
to call to mind the predictions of the mason; and 
from the desire the king had to see her, conceived 
no small hopes. Notwithstanding she now had 
passed the flower of her age, yet she flattered her« 
self that her destiny had reserved this one conquest 
in store for her, and this mighty monarch to be her 
captive. She was exactly shaped, had a noble air, 
fine eyes, and a delicate mouth, with fresh ruddy 
hps. She has, besides, the art of expressing every 
thing with her eyes, and of adjusting her looks to 
her thoughts in such a manner, that all she 8a3r8 
goes directly to the heart The king was already 
prepossessed in her favour ; and after three or four 
times conversing with her, began vteibly to cool itk 
his afibctions towards Madam Mountespan. 



* Tha ling in m fitUe time porcfaaMd for Madam 
SoMToa those lends that carry the name of Meio« 
teooiv ^ title which she foom that ttme has takeD. 
Nerar was theve aa instaoce of amy favoarite 
ha^og aa great a power over a priiice» as what she 
Im hitherto maantaAoed. Nome oaa oblun the 
least fa^oiii; but hy imnediate application to her. 
Same are q£ opbion that she. has been the occasion 
of all thft ill-tnakneot which, the Phxtestant^ ha;re 
toet with» and cooseciuentiy of the damage the 
whole Ungdon has neoavedk fvon those* pooceed- 
iogp^. Bill it is mooe. xeasonable tot thisk ^t whole 
sevolntiDn waa brooritt ahojiA hy A». eontriwiTtQ 
eC (be. Jemita; and she has alwaya beea knawn Id 
lis too UtUe a faTouser of thstondec o£ men to pn^ 
ViQte thour iatngues. ESssides^ it is not natmal ti» 
timk 4hat shs^ who focmeitly had sa good opinioo oi 
the* refionned rehgioiv and west poet^ weU in<^ 
sMmcted: in the Protestant faith, and way oB woiship» 
ehould' eve* be< the authoc of a perseeution against 
those, innocent people^ wha never had. in* any ^naf 
Q&eded,her. 
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fc is. tbft geneeal opinimv thad Madaafe Maiv^ 
tenon has aC laie. yeass. influenced: aU ther meaeom 
of th% court q£ Fraaofi. The: king^ when he hae 
taken the tts eJGliD' ^»pp««^ n^ec: finhu e£ ffouvp tm 
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sit -with her till about ten o'clock ; at which time htf 
leaves her to go to his sapper. The comptroller 
general of the finances likewise comes to her apart- 
ments to meet the king. While they are in dis^" 
course. Madam Maintenon sits at her wheel towards 
the other end of the room, not seeming to give the 
least attention to what is said. Nevertheless, the 
minister never makes a proposition to the king, but 
his majesty turns towards her, and says, * What 
think you, madam, of this?' She expresses her 
opinion ,after a modest manner; imd whatsoever 
she says is done. Madam Maintenon never appears 
in publrc, except when she goes with the king to 
take the air; and then she sits ^ on the same seat 
with the king, with her spectacles on, Working a 
piece of embroidery, and does not seem to be so 
much as sensible of the great fortunes and honours 
to which she has raised herself. She is always very 
modestly dressed, and never appears with any train 
of servants. Every morning she goes to St. Cyr, 
to give her orders there, it being a kind of a nur- 
sery founded by herself for the education of young 
ladies of good families, but no fortune. She re- 
turns from thence about the time the king rises, 
who never fails to pay her a morning visit. She 
goes to Vnass always by break of day, to avoid the 
concourse of people. She is rarely seen by any, 
and almost inaccessible to every body, excepting 
three or four particular acquaintance of her own 
sex. Whether it be, that she would by this' con- 
duct avoid envy, as some think ; or, as others 
would have it, that she is afraid the rank which aha 
thinks due to her should be disputed in all visits 
and public places, is doubtful. It is certain, that 
upon all occasions she declines the taking of any 
xask ; and the title of Marquise (which belongs to 
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^6 kndfl the king purchased for her) is suppressed 
before her name; neither will she accept of the 
title of a ducliesa, aspiring in all probability at 
something still higher, as will appear by what 
follows. 

* From several particulars in the conduct of the 
French king, as well as in that of Madam Main- 
tenon, it nas for some years been the prevailing 
opinion of the court that they are married. And it 
is said) that her ambition of being declared queen 
broke out at last; and that she was resolved to 
give the king no quiet till it was •done. He for 
8ome time resisted all her solicitations upon that 
head, but at length, in a fit of tenderness and good 
nature, he promised her, that he would consult 
his confessor upon that point. Madam Maintenon 
was pleased with this, not doubting but that father 
liCL Chaise would be glad of this occasion of making 
his court to her; but he was too subtle a cour^ar 
not to perceive the danger of engaging in so nice 
an affair; and for that reason evadeid it, by telling 
the king, that he did not think himself a casuist 
able enough to decide a question of so great im- 
portance, and for that reason desired he might 
consult with some man of skill and learning, for 
whose secrecy he would be responsible. The king, 
was apprehensive lest this might make the matter 
too public ; but as soon as father La Chaise nailed 
Monsieur Fenelon, the Archbishop of Cambray, his 
fears were over; and he bid him go and find him 
out As soon ad the confessor had communicated 
the business he came upon to the bishop, he said, 
* What have I done, father, that you should ruim 
ine ! But 'tis no matter ; let us go to the king.' His 
majesty was in his closet expecting them. The 
bishop waa no sooner «nteied, but ^e threw himself 
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at the king's feet, and begged of him not to sacri- 
fice him. The king promised him that he would 
not ; and then proposed the case to him. The 
bishop, with his usual sincerity, represented to him 
the great prejudice he would do himself by de- 
claring his marriage, together with the ill conse- 
quences that might attend such a proceeiding. The 
king very much approved his reasons, and resolved 
to go no further in this affair. Madam Mairtenoit 
still pressed him to comply with her request; but 
it was now all to no purpose ; and he told her it 
was not a thing to be done. She asked him, if \i 
was fiather La Chaise who dissuaded him from it. 
He for some time refused to give her any^atiswer ; 
but at last, overcome by her importunities, he told 
her every thing as it had passed. She upon thi^ 
dissembled her resentment, that she might be the 
more able to make it prove effectual- She did by 
no means think the Jesuit was to be forgiven ; but 
the first marks of her vengeance fell upon ther 
Archbishop of Cambray. He and all his relations 
were, in a little time, put out of all their employ- 
ments at court ; upon which he retired to live 
quietly upon his bishopric ; and there have no en- 
deavours been spared to deprive him even of that. 
As a: farther instance of the incontrolable power 
of this great favourite, and of her resenting even 
the most trivial matters that she thinks might tend 
to her prejudice, or the diminution of her honour, it 
is remarkable, that the Italian comedians were driven 
out of Paris, for playing a comedy called La Fausse 
Prude, which was supposed to reflect upon Madaip 
Maintenon in particular. 

• It is something very extraordinary, that she 
has been able to keep entire the affections of the 
king so many years, after her youth and beauty 

2 2 
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were gone, and nerer fall into the least &gFaoe; 
OOtwitbsUDdiiig the number of enemies sbe has 
had, and the intrigues that have been formed 
against her from time to time. This brings into 
my memory a saying of King William's, that I have 
heard on this occasion : ' that the King of France 
was in his conduct quite opposite to other princes ; 
since he made choice of young ministers, and an 
old mistress.* But this lady's charms have not 
lain so much in her person, as in her wit; and good 
sense. She has always had the address to flatter 
the vanity of the king, and to mix always something 
solid and useful with the more agreeable parts c^ 
her conversation. She has known how to intro- 
duce the most serious affairs of state into their 
hours of pleasure ; by telling his majesty, that a 
monarch should not love, nor do any thing, like 
other men ; and that he, of all men living, knew 
best how to be always a king, and always like 
himself, even in the midst of his diversions. The 
' king now converses with her as a friend, and ad- 
vises with her upon his most secret affairs. He has 
a true love and esteem for her; and has taken 
care, in case he should die before her, that she may 
pass the remainder of her life with honour, in tha 
abbey of St. Cyr. There are apartments ready 
fitted up for her in this place ; she and all her do* 
mestics are to be maintained out of the rents of the 
house, anfl she is to receive all the honours due to 
a Foundress. This abbey stan'^s in the park of 
Versailles ; it is a fine piece of building, and the 
king has endowed it with large revenues. The d^ 
sign of it, (as t have mentioned before) is to main- 
tain and educate young ladies, Whose fortunes do 
not answer to their birth. None are accounted 
duly qualified for this place but such as caa give 
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Biifficient proofs of the nobility of their family on 

the father's side for an hundred and forty years; 

l^esides which, they must have a certificate of their 

poverty under the hand of their bishop. The age 

at which persons are capable of being admitted here 

is from seven years old until twelve. Lastly, it is 

required, that they should have no defect or blemish 

of body and mind; and for this reason there are 

persons appointed to visit and examine them before 

they are received into the college. When these young 

ladies are once admitted, their parents and relations 

have no need to put themselves to any farther expence 

or trouble about them. They are provided with all 

necessaries for maintenance and education. They 

style themselves of the order of St. Lewis. When 

they arrive to an age to be able to choose a state of 

life for themselves, they may either be placed as nuna 

in some convent at the king's expence, or be married 

to some gentleman, whom Madam Maintenon takes 

care, upon that condition, to provide for, either in tho- 

army or in the finances ; and the lady receives besides, 

a portion of four hundred pistoles. Most of these: 

marriage have proved very successful; and several 

gentlemen have by them made great fortunes, and been 

advanced to very considerable employments. 

^ I must conclude this short account of Madam 
Maintenon with advertising my readers, that I do not 
pretend to vouch for the several particulars that I baive 
related. All I can say is, that a great many of them' 
are attested by several writers ; and that 1 thought 
this sketch of a woman so remarkable all over Europe^ 
would be no ill entertainment to the cui*ious» until 
such a time as some pen, more fully instructed in her 
whole life and character^ shall undectake to give it to 
the public.' 

z 3 
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N» 49. THURSDAY, MAY 7, 171S. 



jVKS potsiifaeere et iervar€ healunu 

HOR. 1. Ep. vi. 2L 



To make men hitppyj and to keep them sd; 

CREECH. 



It is of great use to con^der the^ pleasures which 
constitute human happiness, as they are distinguished 
into natural and fantastical. Natural pleasures I call 
those, which not depending on the fashion and caprice 
of any particular age or nation, are suited to human 
nature in general, and were intended by Providence 
as rewards for the using our faculties agreeably to the 
ends for which they were given us. Fantastical 
pleasures, are those which having no natural fitness to 
delight our minds, presuppose some particular whim 
or taste accidentally prevailing in a set of people^ to 
which it is owing that they please. 

Now I take it, that the tranquillity and cheer- 
fulness vrith which I have passed my life, are the 
effect of having, ever since I came to years of dis- 
cretion, continued my inclinations to the former 
sort of pleasures. But as my experience can be a 
rule only to my own actions, it may probably be a 
stronger motive to induce others to the same 
scheme of life, if they would consider that weafe 
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prompted to natural pleasures by an instinct im- 
pressed on our minds by the Author of our nature, 
who best understands our frames, and consequently 
best knows what those pleasures are, which will give 
as the least uneasiness in the pursuit, and the greatest 
satisfaction in the enjoyment of them. Hence it fol- 
lows, that the objects of our natural desires are cheap 
or easy to be obtained, it being s^ maxim that h6lds 
throughout the whole system of created beings, * that 
nothing is made in vain,' much less the instincts and 
appetites of animals, which the benevolence as 
well as wisdom of the Deity, is concerned to pro« 
vide for. Nor is the fruition of those objects less 
pleasing, than the acquisition is easy ; and the pleasure 
is heightened by the sense of having answered some 
natural end, and the consciousness of acting in concert 
with the Supreme Governor of the universe. 

Under natural pleasures I comprehend those which 
are universally suited, as well to the rational as the 
sensual part of our nature. And of the pleasures 
which anect our senses, those only are to be esteemed 
natural that are contained within the rules of reason, 
which is allowed to be as necessary an ingredient of 
human nature as sense.. And, indeed, excesses of any 
kind are hardly to be esteemed pleasures, much less 
natural pleasures. 

It is evident, that a desire terminated in money is 
fantastical : so is the desire of outward distinctions ; 
which bring no delight of sense, nor recommend us 
as useful to mankind ; and the desire of things merely 
because they are new or foreign. Men, who are in- 
disposed to a due exertion of their higher parts, are 
driven to such pursuits as these from the restlessness 
of the mind, and the sensitive appetites 'being easily 
satisfied. It is, in some sort, owing to the bounty of 
Providence^ that disdaining a cheap and vulgar hap- 

4 
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piness, tii6y frame to themselves imaginary goods, in 
which there is nothing can raise desire, but the diffi- 
culty of obtaining them. Thus men become the con- 
ftrivBfs of their own misery, as a punishment on 
themselves for departing from the' measures. of nature. 
Having by an habitual reflection on these truths made 
them familiar, the effect is, that I, among a number of 
persons who have debauched their natural taste, see 
things in a peculiar light, which I have arrived at, 
not by any uncommon force of genius, or acquired 
ifnowledge, but only by unlearning the false notions 
instilled by custom and education. 

The various objects that compose the world were 
by nature formed to delight our senses, and as it is 
this alone that makes them desirable to an uncor- 
rupted taste, a man may be said naturally to possess 
them, whfen he possesseth those enjoyments whict 
they are fitted by nature to yield. Hence it is usual 
with me to consider myself as having a natural pro- 
perty in every object that administers pleasure to me. 
When T am in the country all the fine seats near the 
place of ifay residence, and to which I have access, I 
regard as mine. The same I think of the groves and 
fields where I \^alk, and muse on the folly of the civil 
landlord ill London, who has the fantastical pleasure 
of draining dry rent into his coffers, but is a stranger 
to fresh air and rural enjoyments. By these principle^ 
I am possessed of half a dozen of the finest seats in 
Slngland, which in the eye of the law belong to cer- 
taiil of my acquaintance, who being men of business 
chodse t6 live near the court. 

lii some great families,- where T choose to pasg 
rtly time, a stranger would be apt to rank me witll 
the other domestics ; but in my own thoughts, and 
natural judgment, I am master of the house, and 
he who* goes by that nani^ is niy steward; wh6 eaisei 
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me of the care of providing for myself the coaveniencies 
and pleasures of life. 

3Vhen I walk the streets, I use the foregoing na- 
tural maxim (viz. ^hat he is the true possessor of a 
thing who enjoys it, and not h^ tl^at owns it without 
the enjoyment of it,) to convince myself that I havje a 
property in the gay part of all the gilt chariots that I 
meet, which I regard as amusements designed to de- 
light my eyes, and the; imagination of those kind peo- 
ple who sit id them gaily attired only to please me. I 
oave a real, and they only an imaginary pleasure from 
their exteiior embellishments. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, I ha^e discovered that I am the natural proprie- 
tor of all the diamond necklaces, the crosses, stars, 
brocades, and embroidered clothes, Tvhich I see at a 
play or birth-night, as giving more natural delight to 
the spectator than to those that wear thenu And I 
look oa the. beaux and ladies as so many paroquets in 
an aviary, or tulips in a garden, designed purely for 
my diversion. A gallery of pictures, a cabinet, or 
library, that I h^ve free access to, I think my own. 
In a word, all that I desire is the use of things, let 
who will have the keeping of them. By which maxim. 
I am grown one of the richest men in Great Britain; 
with this difference, that I am not a prey to my own 
cares, or the envy of others. 

The same principles I find of great use in my pri- 
vate <economy. As I cannot go to the price of his« 
tory-painting, I have purchased, at easy rates, several 
beautifully designed pieces of landscape and per- 
spective, which are much more pleasing to a natural 
taste than unknown faces, or Dutch gambols, though 
done by the best masters ; my couches, bed and win><' 
dow curtains are of Irish stuff, which those of that 
nation work very fine, and with a delightful mixture 
of colours. There is not, a piece of china in my 
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house ; but I have glasses of all sorts, and some tinged 
with the fiiiest colours, which are not the less pleasing, 
baeaose they are domestic, and cheaper than foreign 
■ toys. Every thing is neat, entire and clean, and fitted 
tb the taste of one who had rather be happy, than 
thought rich. 

livery day, numberless innocent and natural gratifi- 
cations occur to me, while I behold my fellow-crea- 
tures labouring in a toilsome and absurd pursuit of 
tfrifles ; one, that he may be called by a particular ap- 
pella?tion ; another, that he may wear a particular or- 
nament, which I regard as a bit of riband that has an 
agreeable effect on my sight, but is so for from sup- 
plying the place of merit where it is not, that it serves 
0u\y to make the want of it more conspicuous. Fair 
weather is the joy of my soul; about noon I behold 
ek blue sky with rapture, and receive great consolatioit 
from the rosy dashes of light which adorn the clouds 
of the morning and evening. When I am lost among 
green trees, I do not envy a great man with a great 
orowd at his levee. And I often lay aside thoughts of 
going to an opera, that I may enjoy the silent plea- 
sure of walking by moon-light, or viewhig the stars 
sparkle in their azure ground; which I look upon 
ala part of my possessions, nbt without a secret in- 
dignation at the tastelessness of mortal men,who in 
theit race through life, overlook the real enjoyments 
of it. 

But the pleasure which naturally affects a human 
mind with the most lively and transporting touches, 
I take to be the sense that we act in the eye of infinite 
Wisdom, Power, and Goodness, that will crown our 
virtuous endeavours here, with a happii^ess hereafter, 
large as our desires, and lasting as our immortal souk 
This is a perpetual spring of gladness in the mind. 
This lessens oar calamities, and doubles our joyg; 
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^Without this the highest state of life is insipid, and 
with it the lowest is a paradise. What unnatural 
wretches, then, are those who can be so stupid as to 
imagine a merit, in endeavouring to rob virtue of her 
support, and a man of his present as well as future 
bliss ? But as I have frequently taken occasion to ani*> 
xnadvert on that species of mortals, so I propose to 
repeat my animadversions on them till I see somo 
symptoms of amendniieat. 
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O rus ! quanAi ego te aspiciam<f- 
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O I wh«n shall I ex\}o>y my coui^ry^at? 

CREECH. 

Ths peiplesities and diversioas, recounted v)i the 'fol- 
lowing letter, are represented with some ^pleasantry ; i 
shall thereiiofe make this epistle the emtertaiBmeat of 
ihe day. 

TO NESTOE IRONSIDiE, BSQ. 

SIR, 

The time of going into the eouqiry dEe^wing mw^ 1 
PM extremely enlivened wijth thp agreeable woflao^ 
ijid of «vfiry thing tbnt coi4fibul^ to. my h^ 
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piness when I was last there. In the recountiiig 
of which, I shall not dwell so much upon the 
verdure of the fields, the shade of woods, the triU- 
iag of rivulets, or melody of birds, as upon some 
particular satisfactions, which, though not merely 
rural, most naturally create a desire of seeing tiiat 
place, where only I have met with them. As to my 
passage I shall make no other mention, than of the 
pompous ph^sure of being whirled along with six 
horses, the easy grandeur of lolling in an handsome 
chariot, the reciprocal satisfaction the inhabitants 
of all towns and villages received from, and re- 
turned to, passengers of such distinction. The 
gendeman's seat (with whom, among others, I Jiad 
the honour to go down) is the remains of an ancieot 
castle which has suffered very much for the loyalty 
of its inhabitants. The ruins of the several turrets 
and strong holds, gave my imagination more plea- 
sant exercise than the most magnificent stmcture 
cbuld, as I look upon the honourable wounds of a 
defaced soldier with more veneratix>n than the moat 
exact proportion of a beautiful woman. As this 
desolation renewed in me a general remembrance 
of the calamities of the late civil wars, I began to 
grow desirous to know the history of the particular 
scene of action in this place of my abode. I here 
must beseech you not to think me tedious in men- 
tioning a certain barber, who for his general know- 
ledge of things and persons, may be had in equal 
estimation with any of (hat order -among the Uo- 
mans. This person was allowed to be the best 
historian upon the spot ; and the sequel of my tale 
will discover, that I did not choose him so much 
for the soft touch of his hand, as his abilities to en- 
tertain me with an account of the Leaguer Time, ai 
he calls it, the most au^entic relations of whidi^ 



Enough all parts of the town, are derived front 
this peSBon. I found him, indeed, extremely lo- 
quacious, but withal a man of as much veracity as 
an impetuous speaker could be. The first time he 
came to shave me, before he applied his weapon 
to my chin, he gave a flourish with it, very like 
the salutation the prize-fighters give the company 
with theirs, which made me apprehend incision 
would as certainly ensue. The dexterity of this 
overture consists in playing the razor, with a nim- 
ble wrist, mighty near the nose without touching 
it ; convincing him, therefore, of the dangerous con- 
sequence of such an unnecessary agility, with much 
persuasion I suppressed it During the pepsal of 
my face, he gives me such accounts of the families 
in the neighoourhood as tradition and his own 
observation have furnished him with/ Whenever 
the precipitation of his account makes hhn blunder^ 
his cruel right hand corresponds, and the razor 
discovers on my face, at what part of it he was in 
iae peaceable, and at what part in the bloody inci- 
dents of his narrative. But I had long before 
learned to expose my person to any difficulties that 
might tend to the improvement of my mind. His 
brrath, I found, was very pestilential, and being 
obliged to utter a great deal of it, for the carrying 
on his narrations, I besought him, before he came 
into my room, to go into the kitchen, and mollify 
it with a breakfast When he had taken off my 
beard, with part of my face, and dressed my 
wounds in- the capacity of a barber-surgeon, we 
traversed the outworks about the castle, where I re- 
ceived particular information in what places anv of 
note among the besiegers, or the besieged, received 
any wound, and I was carried always to the very 
spot where the fact waS' done^ howsoever, danger* 
VOL. zvi. A A 



ous (scaling part of th^ walla* or stunfUing over 
loose atones) my a^^roach to such a place mi^bl 
be ; it being conceived iinpossihle to arrive at a 
true knowledge of thoae mattors without this hazard- 
ous explanation upon them; insoipuch that I joa* 
ceived more eontnaions from these speculatiomv 
than I probably could have done, had I been tlia 
most bold adventurer at the demoliti(»i of Jtliii 
caatle. This, as all other informationa, the barber 
80 lengthened and husbanded with digresaicoi^ 
thai he had always something new to offer, wisely 
concluding, that when %a had finished the part Jot 
an historian, I should have no occasion for him as 
a barber. 

Whenever I looked at this ancient pile of 
building, I thought it perfectly resembled any of 
Uxoae castles, which in my infancy I had met with 
in romances, where several unfortunate knights and 
ladies were, by certain giants, made prisoners irre- 
Qpv^r^l^, until ' the Knight of the burning pestle/ 
or any other of equal hardiness, should delivar 
them from a long captivity. There is a park ad* 
jpinii^,. pleasant beyond the most poetical descrip* 
tioa, one part of which is particularly private by 
being inaccessible to Uiose that have not great re* 
solution. This I have made sacred to love and 
poetry, and a^er having regularly invoked tha 
goddess 1 adore, I here compose a tender couplet 
9r twq, w.bich, when I come home, I ventura to 
i^w iny particular friends, who love me ao wteli «• 
tp conceal my fellies. After Dny poetry sinks upon 
M, I reUfiffre the labour ef my brain by a Iittia 
1^9)i«cr^. *wiij^ my peji'-luufe; wlulf^ with .A>* 

-* Here an a beeeb, Kke amorotts wt^ 



In a large spreading character.' 

I 0Ditf#B0 onctf wi»ls« I iraB ei^ryritfg^ difer 0I 
mrj^ sidBt cilrioiHs coticeitB upon a delieate s mea a^H 
ll^rh; my feef, ia th0 tr«e wkioh I had gained witfii 
flnsell skill, deserted file; and' tiie lorer, vfiiki iniieb 
mtSBAefmeni;, came plump hitd tile mar: I did ncrt 
ncdver the trae spirit of amerur imder a vMik^ and 
not without applying< myself to acnne of lite scthiesf 
pa«»ge» ID Cassaodra- and CleofpatFa. 

These ate the pleasurea I meet wit)io4it ddonf; 
Aam within are as follow: — I had the happiness txf 
lia^ im a room t^t had a large hole epeniae frdni it, 
which, hy uiiqaestionable tradition, had been fchr^ 
n»rly oontinued to ao abbey twd milee from thd 
eiBlle, for » eotamunication betwixt the austortf 
cawaUiree of that place, with others not altogether 
so- (fontemplative. And the keeper^s brother as^ 
■ures me, that when he formerly lay in this rooBET^ 
lie had seen some of the spirits of this departe4 
brotherhood enter from the hole into this cham- 
beiir where they oontinued with the utmost civility 
to flesh and blood, until they were oppressed by 
the morning air. If I do not receive his account 
w4t^ a Tery seriouff and believing ooufttenance, he 
ventiireB to laugh at> me as a most ridiculous in^* 
MM. The most unacoountable pleasare' i take is 
with « &ne whito jyoung owl, which strayed- one* 
night in at my wi^^o^y and Mrhioh I was resolved 
fB^ moke a prisoner, but withal to give all the in^ 
dia%eiic9e that its confinement could possibly admit 
4^. 1 90' insinuated itoyself into hier favour, hy 
ffVBeata of fresh provisions, that we could be yery^ 
geod company together. There is something in the* 
eye of that creature, of such merry lustre, some- 
thing of such human cunning in the turn of hi» 
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visage, that I Umnd rut deli|iit id die manrey cfiL 
One objection, indeed, I at nnt saw, that this biid 
being' the-lnrd of Pallas, the cfaoioe of this fiivomifee 
BUgbt afford curious matter of raillery to the is- 
.^genious, especially when it shaQ be known, that I 
am as much delisted with a cat as ever Montaigne 
was. But notwithstanding this, I am so far from 
being, tfshamed of this particular humour, that I 
esteem myself very happy in having my odd taste 
of pleasure provided for, upon such reasonable terms. 
Wbat heightened all the pleasures I have ^poke o^ 
was the agreeable freedom with which the gentleman 
of the house entertained us ; every one of us came 
into, or left the company, as he thoti^t fit ; dined 
in his chamber, or the pu'lour, as a fit of spleen or 
study directed him ; nay, sometimes every man rode 
or walked a difi^ent way, so that we never w^re 
together, but when we were perfectly pleased with 
ourselves and each other. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient 

humble Servant, 

R.tt* 

P. 8. I had jiust given my orders for the preai^ 
when my friend Mrs. Bicknell made, me a Tint. 
She came to desire I would shew her the wardrobe 
of the Lizards (where the various habits of the 
ancestors of that illustrious family are preserved), in 
order to furnish her with a proper dress for the 
Wife of Bath. Upon sight of the litde rufl^ she 
snatched one of them from the pin, clapped it around 
her neck, and turning briskly towards me, repeated 
a speech out of her part in the comedy of that 

* Perhapg Richard Bickerstaff, a si^ature of Steele, partlf 
leai and partly fictiUoat. 



vtfma. If to i9Bt 0f tite ftotOTH ^mc ktd' ^Mt' 
parte wilh the sam^ spinl^ ite Ij^moityod 
»s ofi this play* caoildt buH appefR* eseMMit 
on the* tfaeatre : for very good: judges havi9 iufdrmed 
vamt,. idwt the nithof hais dv^ptf A them miU gteai 
propiiety, and an exact observation' of the meM^aersh 
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Jngrediory sancios ausus reeluderefimles^ 

VIE€}. Oeor^ ii. 174 

Of arts disclosM in ancient days, I »ng^ 
Add'* ^tttiav tb> unlook die* ^are^ spring'. 

If is probable the firtrtr poets T^er^ fouttd at the 
lilttr, ^t they employed their talents* in adorttitig 
and attittattting^ tJie worship of tfireiT gods-; the^irit 
©f poetiy and' religion recrprt)c^lly' warmed eadi 
Olfcei^, devbtion inspired poetry, and poetry exalted 
iei^tion*; the^ most snbhme cacpacities Were put tb 
life most noble use ; purity of will; and finene^ of 
wadtersfaittding, were not such stVangers" as they have 
leeft'in' lattei'ages, but were most fVequentiy Ibdged 
hi mke sittnic brtast, and' Went, aK it were, hand in 
ImA t6' the dory of the world's great Ruler, and 
tKe bisnc^t of nrankhid: To reclainl our modem 
fMb^, mi} ttixn it into it^ du& abd ptimitivir choii- 
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11^9 is an eaieKwaaT altoeethflr imdqr a far gnataer 
character than the Guaidiaii of a private ^inily. 
Kingdoma might be the better for the conTersion of 
the miuea finom sensuality to natural religion, and 
princes on their thrones might be obliged and pio- 
tected by its power. 

Were it modest, I should profess mysdf a great 
admirer of poesy, bat that profession is in e€bct 
telling the world that I hare a heart tender and 
cenerous, a heart that can swell with the joys» or 
oe depressed with the misfortunes of others, nay- 
more, even of imaginary persons; a heart laige 
enough to receiTe the greatest ideas nature can. 
suggest, and delicate enough to relish the most 
beautiful ; it is desiring mankind, to believe that X 
am capable of entering into all those subtle graces, 
and all that divine el^inoe, the enjoyment of which, 
is to be felt only, and not expressed. 

All kinds of poesy are amiable; but sacred poesy 
should be our most especial delight Other peetry 
leads us through flowery meadows or beautiful gar* 
dens, refreshes us with cooling breezes or delicious 
fruits, soothes us with the murmur of waters or the 
melody or birds, or else conveys us to the court or 
camp; dazzles our imagination with crowns and 
sceptres, embattled hosts, or heroes shining in 
burnished steel : but sacred numbers seem to admit 
us into a solemn and magnificent temple, the^ en* 
circle us with every thing that is holy and divine^ 
they superadd an agreeable awe and reverence to 
all those pleasing emotions we feel from other lays, 
an awe and reverence that exalts, while it chastizes : 
its sweet authority restrains each undue liberty of 
thought, word and action; it makes us think bet* 
ter and more nobly of nnadvea, fi^m a consci- 
ousness of the great * -^e are in, wbert 
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wnts surrouad us, aad angels are our fellonr wor- 
shippers : 

* O let me glory, glory in my choice : 

Whom should I sing, bat him vho gave m< voice ! 

This theme shall last, when Homer's shall decay. 

When aits, arms, kings and kingdoms, melt away. 

And can it* Powers immortal, can it be, 

That this high province was reserved for me } 

Whatever the new, the rash adventure cost. 

In wide eternity I dare be lost. 

I dare launch out, and show the Muses more 

Than e'er the learned sisters saw before. 

In narrow limits they were wont to sing, 

To teach the swain, or celebrate the king : 

I grasp the whole, no more to parts confin'd, 

I lift my voice, and sing to human >kind ; 

I sing to men and angels : angels join 

(While such the theme) their sacred hymns with mine^^.' 

But besides the greater pleasure which we re- 
ceive from sacred poesy, it has another vast ad- 
vantage above all other : when it has placed us in 
that imaginary temple (of which I just now spoke) 
methinks the mighty genius of the place covers us 
with an invisible hand, and secures us in the enjoy- 
ments we possess. We find a kind of refuge in our 
Seasute, and our diversion becomes our safety. 
Thy then should not every heart that is addicted 
to the Muses, cry out in the holy warmth of the 
best poet that ever lived, ^ I will magnify thee, O 
Lord, my king, and I will praise thy name for ever 
and ever.' 

That greater benefit smay be reaped from sacred 
poesy thim firom any other, is indisputable ; but is it 
capable of jnelding such exquisite delight? Has it 
a title only to the rc^rd of the serious and aged ? 
Is it only to- be read on Sundays, and to be bound 

♦ Dr. Young's Last Day, Book II. 7, &c. 
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the gay, the fortunate, the young? Can if trml ^ 
ball or a theatre, or give pleasure to- those who are 
conversant with beauty, and have their pahuCes set 
high witi& ail th)e delicacies and poigoaney of human 
wit ? 

That poetry gives us the greatest pleasure -which 
affects us roost, and that affeets us most whiteh is 
on a subject in which we havie the deepest con- 
cern ; for this reason it is a rule* in epic poetry^ jba-t 
the tale should be taken from the history of that 
country to whieh it is- written, or at farthest from 
their distant ancestor. Th^ Homer sang Achilles 
to the descendants of Achilles; anil Virgil to Angus* 
tus that hero's voyage, 

*-. Genus unde Latinum 

JEni i. 1^; 

* Pvom wiience the ifarce of Alban fatherd'^Mid, 
And the long glotfies of majestic- Rome;' 

DRYDEN. 

Had they changed subjects, liiey had) certunly been 
worse poets at Greece and Rome, whatever they had 
been esteemed by the rest of mankind ; and ia what 
subjeetb ha^e we the greatest conceAiy but in those M, 
the very thought of which ^ This world §prow9 le0 
and less, and all its glories fade away V 

All other poesy must be dropt at the gatb of 
death, this alone can enter with us into immortality^ 
it will admit of an improvement only, not (strictly 
faking) an entire alteration, from the con^rae'of 
cherubim and seraphim; It shall not be foi^oittsny 
when the sun and moon are remembered no more; 
it shall never die, but (if I ma^?; so expiess myselijl 
be the measure of eternity^ and the lau^ble ambition 
of heaven. 
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How then can any other poesy eome in eompetrtion 
with it? 

^ Wbaterer great or dreadfal has been done. 
Within the view of cooftcioas stars or ^ud, 
la far beneath my daring 1 I look down 
On all the splendors of the British crown ; 
This globe is for my verse a narrow bound ; 
Attend me, all ye glorious worlds arqiind j 
Ob all ye spirits, howsoe'er disjoined 
Of every various order, place and kind. 
Hear and assist a feeble mortal's lays : 
'Tis your Eternal Kiog I strive to praise.' 

These verses, and those quoted above, are taken 
out of a manuscript poem on the Last Day^, which 
will shortly fippear in public! 

TO toE GUARDIAN. 

SIR, 

When you speak of the good which would 
arise from the labours of ingenious men, if they 
could be prevailed upon to turn their thoughts 
upon the sublime subjects of religion, it should, * 
methinks, be an attractive to them, iif you would 
please to lay before them, that noble ideas aggran- 
dize the soul of him who writes with a true taste of 
virtue. I was just now reading David's lamenta- 
tion over Saul and Jonathan, and that divine piece 
was' peculiarly pleasing to me in that there was 
such an exquisite sorrow expressed in it without 
the least allusion to the difficulties from whence 
David was extricated by the fall of those great 
men in his way to empire. When he receives the 
tidings of Saul's death, his generous mind has in it 
no reflection upon the merit of the unhappy man 
who was taken out of hjs way, but what raises his 
sorrow, instead of giving him consolation. 

* Bjr Dr. Edward Young« i&rst printed in 171i. 
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^Tfae beauty «f. krael id sbni xsjpom Ayr ftigli 

places : how are the mighty fallen ! 

* Tell it not in Gath^ publish it not in the aUeets 
of Askelon : Let ike dsuaghtera of thtt Pfaiiistines 
rejoice, lest' the daughters of the uncircamcised 
triumph. 

' Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no. dew, 
neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of 
offerings: For tiiere the shield of the ttigtity is vilely 
cast away, the shield of Saul as thou^ he hud not 
been anointed with oil. 

' Saul atfd Jemathan w«re lotely and pleaidn&t ia 
their livesy ami in their destths they were A«n diiyidied : 
they were swifter than eaglet, they were stronger tkaA 
lions. 

* Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who 
clothed you in scarlet, with other delights, who put on, 
ornaments of gold upon your apparel.' 

How beautiful, is the more amiable and noble 
parts of SaufS' character, represented by a man 
whom that very Saul pursued to death I But when 
he comes to mention Jonathan, the sublimity ceases» 
and not able to mention his generous friendship, 
and the most noble instances ever given by man, he 
sinks into a fondness that will not admit of high 
lang)Liagp or allusions to the greater circumstances 
of their life, and turns only upon their familiar 
converse. 

%1 am distressed for thee, my brother Jonar 
than ; very pleasant hast thou been unto me : thy 
love to me was wonderful, passing the love of 



women.' 



In the mind of 4his admirable man> grandeur^ 
majesty, and worldly power, were despicable con- 
siderations, when he cast his eye upon the merit of 
him who was* s& suddenliy snatched ttom tftiem: 
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Asd wksQ be be^n to thiikk of the great irteadsbhp 
ef Jenadiaiif bis paB^gyric is uttered only in broken 
^cclamationa, aed (tender .eKpresBioas of how mocb 
|he^ both lo^d, not bow mmh Jonathan deservied. 

Pray pacdon this, which /was to hint only that 
^ vktuA, not the elegance of fine writing, is tb» 
ibisxg .pciocipally to be considered by a GuaBjQan. 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 

C.F. 
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4oto solu$ in orh 



Cesar Uber erii LUC AN. 

Csesar alone, of all mankind, is free. 

I SHALL not assume to myself the merits of every 
thing in these papers. Wheresoever in reading or 
conversation, I observe any thing that is curious 
and uncommon, useful or entertaining, I resolve to 
give it to the public. The greatest part of this 
very paper • is an extract from a French manuscript, 
which was lent me by my good friend Mr. Char- 
well*. He tells me he has had it about these 
twenty years in his possession : and he seems to pie 
to have taken from it very many of the maxims he 
has pursued in the new settlement, I have hereto- 

♦ Edmvd CobtaotEflq- of Bcittol, K. P« for thai ci|gr» 
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fore spoken of upon his lands. He has giTen m^ 
iiiU liberty to make what use of it I shall think fit r 
either to publish it entire, or to retail it oat by 
pennyworths. I have determined to retail it, and. 
for that end I have translated divers passages, ren- 
dering the wofds livre^ sous, and many othem of 
known signification in France, into their equivalieiit 
sense, that I may the better be understood by my 
English readers. The book contains several me- 
moirs concerning Monsi^r Colbert, who had the 
honour to be secretary of state to his most Chris- 
tian Majesty, and superintendant or chief director 
of the arts and liianufactures of his kingdom. The 
passage for to-day is as follows: 

*■ It happened that the king was one day expressing 
his wonder to this minister, that the United Provinces 
should give him so much trouble, that so great a 
monarch as he was should not be able to reduce so 
small a state, with half the power of his whole do- 
minions. To which Monsieur Colbert is said to have 
made the following answer: 

' Sir, I presume upon your indulgence to speak 
what I have thought upon this subject, with that 
freedom which becomes a faithful servant, and one 
who has nothing more at heart than your majesty's 
glory ^ and the prosperity of your whole people. 
I our territories are vastly greater than the United 
Netherlands; but, Sir, it is not land that figfati 
against land, but the strength and riches of our 
nation, against the strength and riches of anothtf, 
I should have said only riches, since it Is money 
thKt feeds and clothes the soldier, furnishes the 
magazine, provides the train of artillery, and an- 
swers the charge of all other military preparations. 
Nowj the riches of a prince, or state, are just lo 
much as they caa lery upon their subjecti, still 
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leaving them sufficient for their subsistence. If 
this shall not be left, they will desert to other 
countries for better usage; and I am sorry to say 
it, that too many of your majesty's subjects are 
already among your neighbours, in the condition 
of footmen and valets for their daily bread ; many 
of your artisans too are fled from the severity of 
your collectors, they are at this time improving the 
manufactures of your enemies. France has lost 
tlie benefit of their hands for ever, and your ma- 
jesty all hopes of any future excises by their con- 
sumption. For the extraordinary sums of one 
year, you have parted with an inheritance. I am 
never able, without the utmost indignation, to 
think of that minister, who had the confidence to, 
tell your father, his subjects were but too happy, 
that they were not yet reduced to eat gra^: as if 
starving his. people, were the only way to free him- 
self from their sediuons. But people will not 
starve in France, as long as bread is to be had 
in any other country! ^ How much more worthy 
of a prince was that saying of your grandfather of 
glorious memory*, that he hoped to see that day, 
when every housekeeper in his dominions should be 
able to allow his family a capon for their Sunday's 
supper? I lay down this therefore as ray tirst 
principle, that your taxes upon your subjects must 
leave them sufficient for their subsistence, at least 
as comfortable a subsistence as they will find among 
your neighbours. 

* Upon this principle I shall be able to make 
some comparison between the revenues of your 
iBAJesty, and those of the States-general. xour 
territories are near thirty times as great, your 

• Henry IV. 
YOU XTI. B B 
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people raofse *tiban four times as many, yet -yojir 
ffevenues tste not thirty, no, nor four diaes as ^^reat, 
nor indeed as great again,, «fi those of the Uxihed 
.Netherlands. 

In what one article are you able to araise -thrice 
«0 much from your subjects ' as the states caa do 
from tfaairs ? Can you take twice as much ftom the 
jrents of the lands and houses ? What aie the yearly 
cents of your whole kingdom ? and haw much a£ 
these will your majeaiy be able to take without 
jruining the landed interest? You have, Sir, abo^w 
B. hundred millions of acres, and not above thirtseB 
millions of subjects — eight acres to >eYery subject ^ 
how inconsiderable must foe the value of knd, 
whece so -many acres afe to provide for a single 
p^son ! where a single person is the whole maiicet 
£or the praduct of so much land ! And what sort c^ 
customesB are 3K)ur subjects to these lands? What 
clothes is it that they wear ? What provisions do 
€iit&y consume ? Black bread, qbIous, and othar 
VQOta, ape the usual ^iet of the generality of your 
people; their common drink the pure element; 
they are dressed in canvass and woodto shoes, I 
jsnean such of them as <are not bare-loot, and faal^ 
fiaked. How very mean must be the «ight accaB 
which will afford no better subsistence to a suo^ 
person I Yet so many of your people live in this 
despicable manner, that four pounds will be ieaaly 
believed to exceed the uinual expenses of every 
one of them at a medium. And how little of this 
expense will be coming to the laad»owner for his 
rent? or, which is the same thin^, for the' 
product of his land ? Of every thing that is 
sumed, the greatest part of the value is the pnae 
of labour that is bestowed upon it ; and it is not a 
very small part of tiieir price that is paid to your 
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Tiiajesty in your €fxcise». Of the four poxmds es-" 
pense of every rabject, it can hardly be thougid) 
that more than four-and-twenty shillings are paid 
fer the mere prod^ict of the land. Then if there 
aie eight acres to every subject, and every subject 
^Qir his coasun]|ition pays 'no more than tbur«*aDd* 
twenty shilliiigs to the land, three shillings at a 
xsedium must be the full yearly value of every 
acre in your kingdom. Your lands separated from- 
ihiB buildings, cannot be valued higher. 

^And< vFhat then shali be tbcmght iSke yearly 
vultte of the houses, or, vrhich is l^e same thing, 
of the lodgings of your thirteen millions of sub- 
jects? What numbers of these are be^ng their 
bread throughout your kingdonu? If your majesty 
w»e to waik incognito through the very streets of 
your capital, and would give a farthing to every 
b^gar tiiat asks you alms in a walk of one 'hour, 
you would have nothing left of a pistole. How 
miserable must be the lodgings- of these wretches^- 
eren those that will not ask your charity, are hud- 
dled together, four or live families in a house. 
Such ie t&e lodging in yous capital. That of your 
other towns is> yet of less valuer but nothing eaxk 
be more ruinous than the cottages in the vilkgesr 
Sax shillings for the lodgings? of evefy one of youe 
thirteen millions of subjects, at a medium, muet 
needs be the full yearly value of all the houses^ 
So that at four shilliags for every accey. and six 
shillings for the lodging of every subject, the rents 
of your whole kingdom will be less than . tiwenty 
miHxons, and yet a great deal more thacn they wtve- 
ever yet found to be, by the most esiact survey 
that has- been taken. 

* The next question theA is, how much of these 
rents your majesty will think fit to take to ywa own- 
* B B 2 
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^se ? Six of the twenty millions are in the hands of 
the clergy; and little enough for the support of 
three hundred thousand ecclesiastics, with all their 
necessary attendants; it is no more than tw^enty 
pouuds a year for every one of the masters. These, 
Sir, are your best guards; they keep your subjects 
loyal ia the midst of all their misery. Your ma* 
jesty will not think it your interest to take nny 
thing from the church. From that which remains 
in the hands, of your lay subjects, will you be able 
to take more than five millions to your own use? 
This is more than seven shillings in the pound ; and 
then after necessary reparations, together with losses 
by the failing of tenants, how very little will be 
left to the owners ! These are gentlemen, who 
have never been bred either to trade or manufac* 
tures, they have no other way of living than by 
their rents ; and when these shall be taken from 
them, they mast fly to your armies, as to an 
hospital, for their daily bread. 

* Now, Sir, your majesty will give me leave to 
examine what are the rents of the United Nether- 
lands, and how great a part of these their governors 
may take to themselves, without oppression of the 
owners. There are in those provinces three mil- 
lions of acres, and as many millions of subjects, a 
subject for every acre. Why should not then the 
single acre there be as valuable as the eight acres in 
France,, since it is to provide for as many mouths t 
Or if great part of the provisions of the people are 
fetched in by their 4rade from the s^a or foreign 
countries, they will end at last in the improvement 
of their lands. I have <^ten heard, and am ready 
to believe, that thirty shillings, one with another, 
is less than the yearly value of every acre in thoia 
provinces. 



' And kow much less than this >m\l be the yearlji 

-yrsJiue of lodgmg for every one of theif subjects? 

"Jfhere are no beggars ia- their sU^eets, scarce a single 

one^in' a. whole province. Their families in« gpeat 

' t:«WDs ane lodged in- palacesv in comparison with 

triiose of Paris. Even the houses in> their, villages 

sure more costly than in many of your cities. If 

such is the lvalue of their three iniltions of acres, 

-And of lodging for as many millions of subjiscts^ the- 

yearly rents' of lands and houses are nine millions 

in those provinces. 

' Then how much of this may the States take 
without ruining the land-owneicsv for the defence 
df theiir people ? Their lands there, by the custom 
of descending in equal ^aves to* all the children,. 
are distributed into> so many hands,, that few or no 
persons- are subsisted by their rents ; land^owners; 
m WeAl' as others,, are ehi^y subsisted by trade and 
itiantt^txrres ; audi they ean therefore, with as 
nmch' ease, part with- half of their whole i^ents^ m 
yew M^e8ty'» subjects' ean w quarter. The States- 
geaeral- may as well take four miiliaiiB and a half 
may their rents^ as^ your Majesty can fiye from 
tifeae of your subjects. 

* It remains now^ only to compare the excises of 
bol^ countries. And what excises canr your Majesty^ 
hope to receive by the consumption of the half- 
starved and half-naked beggars< in youc sdneets? 
How great a< part of the price of all that is eat, or . 
drunk, or eonsumed by those wretched creatures! 
How gr^at a part of the price of canvas clotlft 
and wooden shoes, that are every where worn) 
throughout the country! How great a part of th» 
price* of their water, or their black bread and. 
onions, the general diet of your peofde? If your 
~~ajesf?y wero ti». peeeive the whode prica o£ ^ose 

B B 3 
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things, your exchequer would hardly run over. 
Yet so much the greatest part of your subjects Uv« 
in this despicable manner, that the annual exp^ise 
of every one at a medium, can be no more than I 
have mentioned. One would almost think they 
starve themselves, to defraud your Majesty of your 
revenues. It is impossible to conceive that toon 
than an eighth part can be excised from the ex- 
penses of your subjects, who live so very poorly, 
and then, for thirteen millions of people, your whole 
revenue by excises will^amount to no more than 
six millions and a half. 

* And how much less than this sum will the 
States be able to levy by the same tax upon Uieir 
subjects? There are no beggars in that country. 
The peojple of their great towns live at a vastly 
greater charge than yours. And eveii those, in 
their villages are better fed and clothed than the 
people of your towns. At a medium, every one of 
their subjects live at twice the cost of those of 
France. Trade and manufactures are the things 
that furnish them with money for this expense. 
Therefore, if thrice as much shall be excised fcom 
the expense of the Hollanders, yet still they will 
have more lefl than the subjects of your Majesty, 
though you should take nothing at all from them. 
I must believe, therefore, that it will be as easy to 
levy thrice as much by excises upon the Dutch 
.subject as the French, thirty shillings upon the 
former, as easily as ten upon the latter, and con* 
sequently four millions and a half of pounds upon 
their three millions c£ subjects; so that in the 
whole, by rents and excises, they will be able to 
raise nin e millions within the year. If of this sam, 
for the maintenance of their clergy, which are not 
so numerous as in France, the charge of their ^ivil 
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Wst, aad the preservation of their dikes, one miUion 
is to be deducted ; yet still they will have eight for 
ttieir defence, a revenue equal to two-thirds of your 
■asLJesty^s. 

* Your majesty will now no longer wonder that 

you have not been able to reduce these provinces 

^vrith half the power of your whole dominions, yet 

lia.lf is as much as you will be ever able to employ 

against them; Spain and Germany will be always 

ready to espouse their quarrel, their forces will be 

sufficient to cut out work for the other haif ; and 

I wish too you could be quiet on the side of Italy, 

and England. 

^What then is the advice I would presume to 
give to your majesty ? To disband the greatest part 
of your forces, and save so many taxes to your 
people. Your very dominions make you too power- 
ful to fear any insult from your neighbours. To 
turn your thoughts from war, and cultiv^e the arts 
of peace, the trade and manufactures of your 
people ; this shall make you the most powerful 
prince, and at the same time your subjects the 
richest of all other subjects. In the space of twenty 
years they will be able to give your majesty greater 
sums with ease, than you can now draw from them 
with the greatest difficulty. You have abundant 
materials in your kingdom to employ your people* 
and they do not want capacity to be employed. 
Peace and trade shall carry out their labour to all 
the parts of Europe, and bring back yearly treasures 
to your subjects. There will be always fool* 
enough to purchase the manufactures of France, 
though France should be prohibited to purchase 
those of other countries. In the mean time your 
majesty shall never want sufficient sums to buy 
now and then an important fortress from one or 
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trther of your indigt^t neigfabonrs. But, abpv© 
I all, peacie shall ingratiate your majesty wilii the 
Spanish nation, during the life of their crazy tin^ - 
and after his death a few seasonable presents amon^ 
bis courtiers shall purchase the reversion of his 
crowns, with all- the treasures- of the Incfies, amd tbeo' 
the world must be your own.' 

* This was the substance of what was then said 
by Monsieur Cdbert. The king was not at all' 
ofPended with this liberty of his minister. He knew 
the value of the man, and sodn after made him the 
chief director of the trade and manufactures of His 
people.' 
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MuletUewe, mal^ticla ne nescanisuak 

TER. Vrol! fld: Andn 

l»et Ui0m oeasa to speak ill of others, lest they, hear of 
their owu misdeeds. 

♦ 

It happens that the letter, which was in one of my 
papers coilceming a lady ill treated by the Bx«- 
arainer, and to which he replies by taxing* tfte 
Tatl'er with the like practice, was written -by one 
Steele, who put his name to the collection of 
papers called jLucubrations. It was a wrong thing 
in the Examiner to go any further than the* Guar"- 
dian, for what is said in the GKiardian; bnt dince 
Sleete owns the letter^ it is tbe same diing; I ap* 
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prdbend, by seading the Examiner oyer a second 

>Uiiie, that he insinuates, by the words close to the 

royal stamp, he would have the man turned out 

of his. ofhce. Considering he is so malicious, I 

cannot but think Steele has treated him very mer- 

<n fully in his answer, which follows. This Steele 

is certainly a very good sort of a man, and it is a 

thousand pities' he does not understand politics; 

'but, if he is turned out, my Lady Lizard will invite 

Iiim down to our country house. I shall be very glad 

of his company, and Til certainly leave something; to 

one of his children* 



TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 



SIR, 



I am obliged to fly to you for refuge from severe 
usage, which a very great author, the Examiner, has 
been pleased to give me for what you- have lately 
published in defence of a young lady *. He does 
iiot put his name to his writings, and therefore he 
ought not to reflect upon the characters of those who 
publicly answer for what they have produced. The 
Examiner and the Guardian might have disputed upon 
any particular they had thought fit, without having 
introduced any third person, or making any allusions 
to matters foreign to the subject before them. But- 
since he has thought fit, in his paper of May the Sth, 
to defend himself by my example, I shall beg leave to 
say to the town (by your favour to me, Mr. Iron- 
side) that our conduct would still be very widely 
different, though 1 should allow that there were 
particular persons pointed at in the places whic]^ he 

s 

* See Guardian, No. 41. 



mentions in the Tatlers. When a satirist feigns a 
ISame, it must be the guilt of the person attacfeed, 
or his being notoriously understood guilty before 
the satire was written, that can make him liable to 
come under the fictitious appellation. But vrbea 
the licence of printing letters of people's real names 
is used, things may be affixed to men's characters 
which are in the utmost degree remote from them. 
Thus it happens in the case of the^ Earl of Notting- 
ham, whom that gentleman asserts to have left the 
church ; though nothing is more evident than that 
he deserves better of all men in holy orders, or 
those who have any respect for them, or religion 
itself, than any man in England can pretend to. 
But as to the instances he gives against me. Old 
Downes is a fine piece of raillery, of which I wish 
I had been author. All I had to do in it, was to 
strike out what related to a gentlewoman about the 
queen, whom I thought a woman free from ambi- 
tion, and I did it out of regard to innocence. 
Powel of the Bath is reconciled to me, and has 
made me free of his show. Tun, Gun, and Pistol 
from Wapping, laughed at the representation which 
was made of them, and were observed to be more 
regular in their conduct afterwards. The character 
of Lord Timon is no odious one ; and to tell you 
th^ truth, Mr. Ironside, when I writ it^ I thought 
it itiore like me myself, than any other man; and 
if I had in my eye any illustrious persons who had 
the same faults with myself, it is no new, nor very 
criminal self-love to flatter ourselves, that what 
weaknesses we have, we have in common -with great 
men. For the exaltation of style, and embellish- 
ing the character, I made Timon a lord, and he 
may be a very worthy one for all that I have said 
of him. I do not remember the mention of Don 
Diego 3 nor do I remember that ever I thought of 
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X^ord Nottingham, ia any charajcter drawQ in any 

one paper of Bidterstaff. Now as to Polyprag- 

inon I drew it as the most odious image I could 

paint of ambition; and Polypragmon is to men of 

Itiosioess what Sir Fooling Flutter is to men of 

fia^hion. ' He's knight of the shire, and .repre*- 

sents you all.' Whosoever seeks employment for 

lirs own private interest, vanity, or pride, and not 

for the good of his prince and country, has his 

sluLPe in the picture of Polypragmon ; and let this 

\ke the rule in examining that description, and I 

believe the Examiner will find others to whom he 

-would rather give a part of it, than to the persoa 

on whom I believe he bestows it, because he thinks 

lie 18 the most capable of having his vengeance on 

me. But I say not this from terrors of what any 

man lining can do to me : I speak it only to shqw^ 

tiiat I have not, like him, fixed odious images on 

rBOQS, but on vices. Alas, what occasion have 
to draw people whom I think ill of, under 
feigned names? 1 have wanted and abounded, and 
I neither fiear poverty, nor desire riches; if th^t 
lys true, why should I be afraid, whenever I see 
' occasion to examine the conduct of any of my fel-* 
low-8ul]^ect3 ? I should scorn to do it but from 
|>laiQ facts, and at my own peril, and from io- 
^tances as clear as the day. Thus would I an^ 
I will (whenever I think it my duty) inquire into tl^e 
behaviour of any man in England, if he is so posted^ 
as that his errors may hurt my country. This hm^ 
«of fseal will expose him who is prompted by it to 
« great deal of ill- will; fiHd I could carry ai^y 
points I aim at for the improvement of my own 
little affairs, without making myself obnoxious to 
the resentment of «ny person or party. But, alas ! 
what In ther^ m till ^ i^tifications of nense^ the 
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accominodations of yanity, or any thing that for- 
tune can give to please a human soul, Tvhen diey 
are put in competition with the interest of truth 
and liberty I Mr. Ironside, I confess I writ to you 
that letter concerning the young lady of quality, 
and am glad that my awkward apology (as the E^ca- 
miner calls it) has produced in him so much re- 
morse as to make any reparation to offended beauty. 
Though, by the way, the phrase of ' offended beauty' 
18 romantic, and has little of the compunction which 
should arise in a man that is be^ng pardon of a 
woman for saying of her unjustly, that she had 
affronted her God and her sovereign. However, 
I will not bear hard upon his contrition : but 
am now heartily sorry I called him a miscreant, 
that word, I think, signifies an unbeliever. MescroyuTUy 
I take it, is the old French word. I will give my- 
self no manner of liberty to make guesses at him, 
if I may say him : for though sometimes I have 
been told by familiar friends, that they saw me such 
a time talking to the Examiner ; others, who hare 
ralhed me upon the sins of my youth, tell me 
it is credibly reported that I have formerly Iain 
with the Examiner. I have carried my point, and . 
rescued innocence from calumny ; and it is nothing 
to me, whether the Examiner writes against me in 
the character of an estranged friend* or an exaspe- 
rated mistress +. 

He is welcome from henceforward to treat me 
as he pleases ; but as you have begun to oppose 
him, never let innocence or merit be traduced by 
him. In particular, I beg of you, never let the 
glory of our nation |, who made France ti^mble^' 

* Dr. Swift. f Mrs. D. Manley. 

X The Duke of Mariborousbi abuted by. the ExtoiBer. 
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d yet has that gentleness to be unable* to bear 
op'position from the meanest of his own country- 
men, be calumniated in so impudent a manner, as 
in the insinuation that he affected a perpetual dic- 
tatorship. Let not a set of brave, wise, and honest 
n^en, who did all that has been done to place their 
c^ueen in so great a figure, as to show mercy to th« 
liighest potentate in Europe, be treated by ungene- 
rous meor as traitors and betrayers. To prevent 
such evils is a care worthy a Guardian. These are 
exercises worthy the spirit of a man, and you ought 
to contemn all the wit in the world against you, 
i^lien you have the consolation that you act upon 
these honest motives. If you ever shrink from them, 
get Bat Pigeon to comb your noddle, and write son- 
nets on the smiles of itie Sparkler ; but never call 
yourself Guardian more in a nation full of the senti- 
ments of honour and liberty. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 

Richard Steele, 

P. S. I know nothing of the letter at MorpheVs. 

* For * unable' to bear> read f able* to bear. Guard, in 
folioy No. 64p adjinem 
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Neque iia perr6 eui adulatut atU admiralus sum fortutum 
aUeriuSf ui me mea panileret, TULL. 

t iiev«r flattered, or admifed, another rnftn^ fortune, so as to 
be dissatisfied ivitfa my own. 

It has been observed very often, in authors divift6 
and prophage, that we are all equal after death) 
and this by way of consolation fo^ that deplorable 
superiority which some among us seem to hav^ over 
others; but it would be a doctrine Of much piote 
comfortable import, to establish an equality among 
the living ; for the propagation of which paradox I 
shtdl hazard th^ following conceits. 

I here must lay it down, that I do ndt pretend to 
satisfy every barren reader, that all persons that have 
hitherto apprehended themselves extremely miserable 
shall have immediate succour from the publication of 
this paper ; but shall endeavour to show that the dis" 
cemiDg shall be fully convinced of the truth of this 
assertion, and thereby obviate all the impertinent ac- 
cusations of Providenee for the unequal distribution 
pf good and evil. 

If all men had reflection enough to be sensible 
of this equality of happiness ; if they were not made 
uneasy by appearances of superiority ; there would 
be none of that subordination and subjection, of those 
that think themselves less happy, to those they think 
more so, which is so very necessary for the support of 
business^ and pleasure. 
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The common turn of human applicatioii may be 
dvided into love, ambition, and mvarioe, and what- 
eyer Yictories we gain in these our particular pursuits, 
there will always be 'some one or other in the patbd 
-we tread, whose superior )»appiness will cceate new 
.uneasiness, and employ us in new contrivances ; and 
so through all degrees there will still remain the in- 
satiable desire of some seeming unacquired good, to 
.imbitter the possession of whatever others we are 
accommodated with. If we suppose a man perfectly 
accommodated, and trace him through all the grada- 
^tions betwixt necessity and superfluity, we shall find 
that the slavery which occasioned his first activity, is 
not abated, but only diversified. 

Those that are distressed upon such causes, as the 
world allows to warrant the keenest afiBictJon, are 
. too apt, in the comparison of themselves with others, 
to . conclude, that where there is not similitude of 
causes, there cannot be of affliction, and forget to 
relieve themselves with this consideration, that the 
little disappointments in a life of pleasure are as ter-^ 
rible as those in a life of business ; and if the end of 
one man is to spend his time and money as agreeably 
as he can, that of the other to save both, an interrup-r 
tion in either of these pursuits is of equal consequence 
to the pursuers. Besides, as every trifle raiseth the 
mirth and gaiety of the men of good circumstancef^ 
so do others as inconsiderable expose them to spleen 
and passion, and as Solomon says, * according to 
their riches, their anger riseth.' 

One of the most bitter circumstances of poverty has 
been observed to be^ that it makes men appear ridi« 
culous ; but I believe this affirmation may with more 
justice be appropriated to riches, since more qualifi- 
cations are required to become a great fortune, than 
even to make one ; and there are several pretty per- 
sons, 'about town, ten times more ridiculous upon 

cc 2 
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the very accoant of a good estate, than they possibly 
could have been with the want of it. 

I confess, having a mind to pay my court to for- 
tune, I became an adventurer in one of the late lot- 
teries; in which, though I got none of the great 
prizes, I found no occasion to envy some of those 
that did; comforting myself with this contemplation,- 
that nature and education having disappointed all the 
favours fortune could bestow upon them, they had 
gained no superiority by an unenvied affluence. 

It is pleasant to consider, that whilst, we are la- 
menting our particular afflictions to each other, and 
repining at the inequality of condition, were it pos- 
sible to throw off our present miserable state, we 
cannot name the person whose condition' in every 
particular we would embrace and pref(^; and an 
impartial inquiry into the pride, ill-nature, ill-health, 
guilt, spleen, or particularity of behaviour of others^ 
generally ends in a reconcihation to our dear selves. 

This my way of thinking is warranted by Shak* 
speare in a very extraordinary manner, where he 
makes Richard the Second, when deposed and im- 
prisoned, debating a matter, which would soon have 
been discussed by a common capacity, Whethw his 
prison or palace was most eligible, and with very 
philosophical hesitation leaving the preference unde- 
termined, ia the following lines : 

* —^Sometimes am I a king. 

Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar^ 
And so indeed X am. Then crushing penurj 
Persuades me I was better when a king. 
Then I am king'd again——.' 

Prior says very prettily* : 

* Against our peace we arm our will : , 
Amidst our plenty something still 

* Prior's Poems> vol* i Hm Ladle. 
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For hones, houses, pictures, phmting. 
To thee, to me, to him is wanting. 
That cruel something unpos^est 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest. 
That something if we could obtain, 
Would soon create a future pain.' 

Give me leave to fbnify my unlearned reader with 
«notfaer bit of wisdom from Juvenal, by Dryden : 

' Look round the habitable world, how few 

Know their own good, or^ knowing it, pursue ! 

How void of reason are our hopes and fears ! 

What ill the conduct of our life appears 

So well designed, se luckily begun. 

But, when we have our wish, we wish undone !' ' 

Even the men that are distinguished by, and envied 
for, their superior good sense and delicacy of taste, 
fire subject to several uneasinesses upon this account, 
that the men of less penetration are utter strangers to ; 
litid every little absurdity ruffles these fine judgments, 
Which would never disturb the peaceful sUkte of the 
less disceminig. 

I shall end this essay with the following story. 
There is a gentleman of my acquaintance, of k for- 
tune which may not only be called easy, but super- 
fluous; yet this person has, by a great deal of 
reflection, found out a method to be as uneasy, as the 
worst circumstances could have made him. By a 
free life he had swelled himself above his natural 
proportion, and by a restrained life had shrunk below 
It, and being by nature splenetic, and by leisure more 
so, he began to bewail this his loss of fledh (though 
otherwise in perfect health) as a very melancholy 
diminution. He became therefore the reverse of 
Ceesar, and as a lean hungry-looked rascal was the 
delight of his eyes, a fat sledL-headed £b11ow was his 
abomioatioii. To support himself to well as lie oould, 
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be took a servant, for the very reason every one 
would have refused him, for being in a deep con- 
sumption ; and whilst he has compared himself to 
this creature, and with a face of infinite humour 
contemplated the decay of his body, I have seen the 
master's features proportionably rise into a boldness, 
as those of his slavie sunk and grew languid. It i^as 
his interest therefore not to suffer the too hasty dis- 
solution of a being, upon which his oif^n, in some 
measure, depended. In short the fellow, by a little 
too much indulgence, began to look gay and plump 
upon his master, who, according to Horace, 

' Invidus allerius macrttcil relna mims ;'* 

2 £p. i. 57. 

* Sickens thro' envy at another's g^ood i' 

and as he took him only for being in a consumption, 
by the same way of thinking, he found it absolutely 
necessary to dismiss him, for not being in one ; and 
has told me since, that he looks upon it as a very 
difficult matter, to furnish himself with a footman that 
is not altogether as happy as himself. 
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